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INTRODUCTION   TO   THE  SEVEN 

SAGES. 


The  romance  of  the  Seven  Sages  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  medieval  collections  of 
stories,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  cele- 
brated Thousand  and  One  Nights  of  the  Arabians, 
in  which  one  simple  story  is  employed  as  a  means 
of  stringing  together  a  multitude  of  subsidiary 
tales.  Its  form  would  at  once  lead  us  to  look  for 
its  origin  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  us, 
because  ayc  have  materials  which  enable  us  to  trace 
distinctly  its  history  throughout  its  migration  from 
distant  India  to  Western  Europe.  Fortunately, 
the  task  of  tracing  this  history  has  been  already 
executed  for  us  by  a  young  and  promising  French 
orientalist,  now  dead,  M.LoiseleurDeslongchamps, 
in  his  Essai  sur  les  Fahles  Indiennes,  et  sur  leur 
Introduction  en  Europe,  published  in  1838  ;  and  as 
that  book  is  not  much  known  in  England,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  an  abstract  of  as  much 
of  it  as  relates  to  our  present  subject. 

The  title  of  the  Indian  romance  was  Sendahad. 
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and  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  at  a  very 
remote,  though  unknown  period.  The  Arabian 
historian,  Massoudi,  who  died  in  a.d.  956  (345  of 
the  hegira),  says  that  this  book  w^as  composed  by 
an  Indian  philosopher  named  Sendabad,  w^io  was 
the  contemporary  of  a  king  named  Courou ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  Massoudi's  time,  there  existed  a 
translation  of  it  in  Arabic  or  Persian.  Two  orien- 
tal writers,  cited  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps, 
state  that  the  book  of  Sendabad  was  composed 
under  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides,  which 
began  256  years  before  Christ,  and  ended  towards 
A.D.  223.  From  this  Indian  original  were  derived 
three  works  founded  on  the  same  plot,  but  differing 
a  little  in  the  details :  the  Arabian  romance  of 
"  The  king,  his  son,  the  favourite,  and  the  seven 
viziers,"  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Jonathan  Scott,  in  1800;  the  Hebrew  romance 
of  the  Parables  of  Sendabar ;  and  the  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Syntipas  (IvPTiwag).  In  each  of  these, 
a  young  prince,  falsely  accused  by  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  king,  his  father,  of  having  attempted 
to  offer  her  violence,  is  defended  by  seven  sages 
or  philosophers,  who  relate  a  series  of  stories 
calculated  to  show  the  malice  and  perversity  of 
the  female  sex,  and  the  danger  of  a  condemnation 
without  proofs. 
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The  date  of  the  formation  of  these  three  ro- 
mances is  unknown.  The  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Parables  of  Sendabar  (the  last  letter  of  which 
word  has  probably  arisen  from  confounding  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  T  and  1)  is,  at  least,  as  old  as 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Syntipas  is  preceded  by  a  metrical  pro- 
logue, which  informs  us  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
certain  Andreopulus,  who  avows  himself  a  wor- 
shipper of  Christ,  and  declares  that  he  translated  it 
from  the  Syriac.  It  is  here  also  stated,  that  a  Persian 
named  Mouses  was  the  first  author  of  the  work, 
from  which  Sllvestre  de  Sacy  conjectured  that  a 
])erson  of  the  common  Saracenic  name  of  Mousa 
had  translated  Sendabad  into  Arabic  or  Persian. 

The  Hebrew  romance,  which  is  preserved  in 
manuscript,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  from 
which  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Haute-Selve,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Nancy,  in  France,  named  John,  com- 
posed, early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  prose 
Latin  romance,  entitled,  Historia  septem  sapientimi 
Romas,  through  which  this  work  was  communi- 
cated to  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe.  A  trouvere  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
named  Herbert,  or  Hebert,  made  a  very  free 
translation,  or  rather  imitation,  in  French  verse,  of 
this  Latin  romance,  in  Avhich  he  has  added  several 
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stories,  and  altered  considerably  such  stories  of 
the  original  as  he  has  retained.  This  version  is 
best  known  by  the  title  of  Dolopathos,  which  is 
here  the  name  of  the  king  whose  son  is  the  hero 
of  the  poem.  There  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Herbert  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Another  trouvere,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  composed  also  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  French  metrical  romance  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  which  is  a  close  version  of  the  Latin  ro- 
mance ;  and  this  was  also  translated  into  French 
prose  before  the  end  of  the  same  century.*  The 
English  versions,  of  which  there  were  several, 
were  evidently  founded  upon  these  French  ver- 
sions. The  Latin  romance  was  also  translated  at 
a  subsequent  period  into  German,  Dutch,  and 
Danish. t  In  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ap- 
peared an  imitation  of  this  romance,  under  the  title 
of  the  Adventures  of  Prince  Erastus  {Li  compas- 
sionevoli  avvenimenti  d'Erasto)^  which  was  evidently 

*  The  anonymous  French  metrical  romance  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  1836,  by  Professor  Keller,  with  a  very 
learned  introduction  in  German.  The  prose  romance,  with 
large  extracts  from  the  romance  of  Dolopathos,  was  pub- 
lished by  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy  in  1838. 

t  On  the  editions  of  these  translations,  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  see  Keller's  Introduction  to  the  Roman 
des  Sept  Sages. 
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founded  upon  the  Latin  work  of  John  of  Haiite- 
Selve,  although  pretended  to  be  taken  from  the 
Greek.  The  adventures  of  Erastus  were  trans- 
lated successively  into  French,  Spanish,  and 
English. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  different 
known  versions  of  this  singular  romance,  it  will 
probably  not  be  thought  uninteresting  to  give  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  three  earliest  versions, 
beo:innino;  with  the  Greek  '^vvriTrac.* 

According  to  this  romance,  a  king  of  Persia, 
named  Cyrus,  had  seven  wives,  none  of  whom  had 
borne  him  any  children.  But  after  having  long 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  deity,  a  son  was  born 
to  him ;  and  when  the  young  prince  had  passed 
his  infancy,  he  was  placed  under  several  successive 
masters,  without  making  any  progress  in  learning. 
The  king  thereupon  resolved  to  entrust  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  to  a  philosopher  named  Syntipas, 
who  undertook  to  make  him  master  of  every 
part  of  philosophy  within  six  months.  Syntipas 
caused  a  large  house  to  be  built,  and  had  painted 
upon  the  walls  of  the  apartments  representations 

*  The  Greek  text  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1828,  by 
Boissonade.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  modern 
Greek  version,  which  is  of  little  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  romance. 
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of  all  the  subjects  which  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  royal  youth.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  he  placed  his  pupil  in  his  new 
residence,  and  the  young  prince  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  he 
knew  all  that  the  philosopher  had  undertaken  to 
teach  him.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  his  education,  the  king  reminded 
Syntipas  of  his  promise,  and  the  latter  prepared 
to  take  the  prince  to  court  on  the  morrow.  But 
during  the  night,  the  philosopher  consulted  the 
stars,  and  saw  with  consternation  that  the  life  of 
the  prince  would  be  in  danger,  if  he  were  carried 
back  to  his  father  within  seven  days  after  the 
period  agreed  upon.  The  philosopher  informs  his 
scholar  of  his  danger,  and  they  agree  that  the 
young  prince  shall  go  to  court  the  next  day,  but 
that  he  shall  keep  strict  silence  during  the  seven 
days,  while  Syntipas  hides  himself  to  avoid  the 
king's  anger.  The  youth  accordingly  repairs  to 
the  palace,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  father 
and  the  courtiers,  he  remains  dumb  to  all  the 
questions  that  are  put  to  him.  One  of  the  wives 
of  Cyrus  begs  to  be  intrusted  with  the  prince, 
takes  him  into  her  apartment,  and  employs  prayers 
and  caresses  to  eno^ao-e  him  to  break  his  silence. 
Finding  all  her  endeavours  useless,  she  tries  to 
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tempt  Lis  ambition,  and  undertakes  to  effect  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  place  him  on  the  throne, 
if  he  will  promise  to  marry  her.  The  prince,  in 
his  indignation,  is  unable  to  restrain  his  tongue : 
"  Learn,"  cried  he,  '^  that  I  cannot  answer  thee  at 
present,  but  in  seven  days  I  will."  The  woman, 
perceiving  her  own  danger,  now  determines  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  the  prince;  she  tears  her  gar- 
ments, scratches  her  face,  and  hurries  to  the  king 
to  complain  of  the  brutal  treatment  she  has  re- 
ceived from  his  son.  Cyrus,  in  his  anger,  condemns 
the  prince  to  death.  At  the  court  were  seven 
councillors,  or  philosophers,  who  enjoyed  the 
monarch's  confidence;  and  when  they  heard  of 
the  king's  judgment,  they  could  not  believe  the 
prince  guilty,  but  suspected  some  treachery  on 
the  part  of  his  accuser.  They,  therefore,  resolved 
each  to  pass  a  whole  day  with  the  king  to  endea- 
vour to  moderate  his  anger,  fearing  that  Cyrus 
might  afterwards  repent  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  look  upon  them  as  responsible  for  it.  Each 
tells  the  king  a  story. 

This  introduction  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  stories,  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  Parables  of  Sendabar,  where  the  scene  is  placed 
in  India,  the  king,  named  Bibur,  chooses,  for  the 
preceptors  of  his  son,  seven  philosophers,  who  have 
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almost  all  names  corrupted  from  the  Greek,  among 
which  we  recognize  those  of  Apollonius,  Lucian, 
Aristotle,  and  Hippocrates.  Sendabar,  the  chief  of 
the  philosophers,  is  finally  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  prince.  In  the  history  of  the  Seven  Viziers, 
no  names  are  given  to  these  personages. 

(1.)  The  philosopher,  whose  lot  it  was  to  take 
the  first  clay,  immediately  repaired  to  the  palace, 
and  prostrating  himself  before  the  king,  said, — 
"  Sire,  a  king  ought  to  come  to  no  determination, 
until  he  is  well  assured  of  the  truth,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  following  story."  He  then  relates  to  him 
how  a  king,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  women, 
saw  one  day  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  with 
whom  he  fell  violently  in  love.  That  he  might 
enjoy  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  sent  the  husband 
on  a  distant  mission,  and  in  his  absence  visited  the 
lady,  and  made  a  declaration  of  his  love,  but  all 
his  prayers  were  useless.  The  lady  represented 
to  him  the  unworthiness  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
king,  unable  to  overcome  her  resistence,  retired, 
unconscious  that  he  had  dropped  his  ring.  The  hus- 
band, on  his  return,  finds  the  ring  near  the  bed, 
and  recognizes  it  as  that  of  the  king.  Convinced 
that  the  prince  has  penetrated  into  the  conjugal 
chamber,  he  resolves  to  abstain,  in  future,  from 
all  commerce  with  his  wife.     At  length  the  lady. 
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from  whom  her  husband  had  concealed  his  sus- 
picions, and  who,  on  her  part,  did  not  venture  to 
mention  to  him  what  had  taken  place,  hurt  at  his 
coldness,  complains  to  her  father  and  brothers, 
who  cited  the  husband  before  the  king.  "  Sire," 
they  said,  "  we  have  given  to  this  man  a  field  on 
condition  that  he  should  sow  it,  and  he  leaves  it 
im cultivated :  let  him  return  it  to  us,  or  let  him 
cultivate  it  as  he  ought/'  "  What  is  thy  answer  to 
this  complaint?''  said  the  king.  "  Sire,"  replied  the 
husband,  "  what  they  have  stated  is  true.  For  a 
time  I  cultivated  the  field  which  they  had  given 
me,  but  one  day  I  perceived  in  it  the  track  of  a 
lion,  and  since  that  I  have  not  dared  to  approach 
it." — "Fear  nothing,"  said  the  king  ;  "  the  lion,  it 
is  true,  entered  into  thy  field,  but  he  did  no  harm, 
and  will  not  return  again ;  cultivate  it  as  before." 

This  story  is  found  with  very  little  variations  in 
the  Parables  of  Sendabar,  and  in  the  Seven  Viziers. 
In  the  former,  instead  of  the  ring,  the  king  forgets 
his  cane.  In  the  latter,  the  prince,  who  has  supped 
with  the  lady,  performs  his  ablutions  before  his 
departure,  and  leaves  his  ring  under  the  cushion  of 
the  sofa.  The  same  tale  is  found  in  a  Turkish 
collection,  entitled  Adjalh-el-ISleaser,  from  which 
Cardonne  translated  it  under  the  title  of  La  Pan- 
tQUJie  da  Sultan,  in  the  Melanges  de  Litterature 
Orientale. 
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(2.)  After  having  shown  from  this  story  that 
we  must  not  always  trust  in  appearances,  the  first 
philosopher  tells  another,  in  order  to  put  the  king 
on  his  guard  against  the  malice  of  womankind.  A 
merchant,  curious  to  know  what  passed  in  his 
house  during  his  absence,  bought  a  parrot  which 
had  the  quality  of  telling  all  it  had  seen  and 
heard.  The  mercliant  put  it  in  a  cage,  and  or- 
dered it  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  while 
he  was  occupied  abroad  with  his  business.  As 
soon  as  the  merchant  left  his  home,  the  parrot  saw 
that  a  lover  came  to  visit  the  lady ;  and  he  in- 
formed the  merchant  of  this  circumstance  on  his 
return.  From  this  moment,  the  latter  show^ed  so 
much  coldness  towards  his  wife,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced he  had  been  made  acquainied  with  her 
conduct,  though  she  knew  not  how.  A  female 
slave,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  her  mistress, 
and  was  very  cunning,  guessed  that  the  parrot 
was  the  informer,  and  they  consulted  together  to 
find  an  expedient  to  destroy  the  bird's  credit, 
which  was  done  as  follows :  when  night  was  come, 
and  the  parrot  appeared  to  be  asleep,  the  lady 
hung  the  cage  beside  a  hand-mill,  and  suspended 
over  it  a  large  sponge,  full  of  water,  then  rapidly 
turning  the  mill,  she  flashed  a  light  at  intervals 
before  the  bird,  which,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and 
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confounded  by  the  noise,  and  soaked  with  the 
water  that  kept  running  down  from  the  sponge, 
imagined  it  had  been  a  violent  storm.  When  he 
made  his  report  to  the  merchant  the  next  morning, 
the  latter,  knowing  that  it  had  been  a  calm  night, 
no  longer  believed  what  the  parrot  told  him,  and 
became  reconciled  with  his  wdfe. 

This  story,  which  is  found  in  the  Parables  of 
Sendabar,  and  in  the  Seven  Viziers,  occurs  also  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  is  repeated  so 
frequently  under  different  forms  in  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  references. 

(3.)  These  two  stories  changed  the  determina- 
tion of  Cyrus,  who  nov/  resolved  not  to  put  his 
son  to  death.  But  the  king's  wife,  next  day,  again 
decides  him  to  order  his  son's  execution,  by 
relating  a  rather  foolish  story  (found  also  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic)  of  a  fuller  who  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  his  son.  The 
king  is  thus  made,  during  the  seven  days,  to 
change  his  intention  twice  every  day. 

(4.)  At  the  moment  when  the  prince  is  being 
led  to  execution,  the  second  philosopher  presents 
himself,  and  recites  a  very  unmeaning  story  of 
two  cakes,  to  show  the  king  the  rashness  of  his 
judgment,    (o.)  He  then  tells  the  following  story, 
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to  show  that  a  woman's  wit  in  contriving  tricks  is 
inexhaustible.  A  married  woman  had  an  officer  for 
her  lover.  One  day,  when  her  husband  was  absent, 
the  lover  sent  his  slave  to  know  if  he  might  visit 
her,  and  the  slave,  being  young  and  handsome, 
pleased  the  lady,  which  led  her  to  commit  a  new 
act  of  infidelity.  The  officer,  tired  of  waiting, 
and  impatient  to  see  his  mistress,  went  himself  to 
her  house,  and  reached  the  door  at  the  moment 
she  was  indulging  her  new  passion.  She  hastily 
concealed  the  slave  in  her  inner  apartment,  and 
then  received  her  lover  with  all  her  ordinary 
tenderness,  and  vras  proceeding  to  further  crimi- 
nalities, when  they  were  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  her  husband.  How  to  escape,  it  was 
not  easy  to  see.  If  she  put  the  officer  into  the 
inner  chamber,  he  would  find  his  slave,  and  dis- 
cover the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress  ;  by  the 
other  door,  he  would  meet  her  husband.  The  lady 
suddenly  thought  of  an  expedient:  "  Take  your 
sword  in  your  hand,"  she  said,  "  pretend  to  be  in 
a  violent  rage,  load  me  with  abuse,  and  rush  out 
into  the  street,  without  speaking  to  my  husband." 
The  officer  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  husband, 
terrified  and  alarmed,  inquired  of  his  wife  the 
cause  of  all  this  uproar.  "  That  officer,"'  she  re- 
plied, "  came  here  in  pursuit  of  his  slave,  whom 
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I  have  concealed  in  our  inner  room,  to  save  him 
from  his  anger,  and  my  refusal  to  deliver  him 
threw  him  into  the  rage  in  which  you  saw  him." 
The  credulous  husband  immediately  ran  into  the 
street  to  watch  the  officer,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  he  came  back, 
and  said  to  the  slave,  "  You  may  now  go  out  in 
peace,  for  your  master  is  out  of  sight." 

This  story  is  found  in  the  Parables  of  Sendabar, 

and  in  the  Seven  Viziers.     We  meet  with  it  also  in 

the   Indian   collection    entitled   Hitopadesa,  which 

was  compiled  before  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  so 

that  we  trace  it  direct  to  an  Indian  origin.     It  is 

found  in  the  Decameron,  and  is  repeated  over  and 

over  again  in  the  collections  of  the  middle  ages. 

(6.)  These  two  stories  save  the  life  of  the  prince 

during  the  second  day,  but  the  next  morning  the 

queen  by  the  following  tale  procured  a  new  order 

for  his  execution.  A  young  prince  goes  a  hunting, 

attended  by  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  king, 

his  father.  In  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  he  becomes 

separated  from  his  followers,  and  meets  with  a 

lamia,  or  ogress,  who  presents  herself  to  him  as  a 

princess  who  had  lost  her  way.     He  takes  her  up 

behind  him,  but  he  soon  perceives  his  danger,  and 

in  his  terror  raises  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 

exclaims,  "  Lord  Christ,  have  pity  on  thy  servant, 
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and  deliver  him  from  the  demon  !"  Immediately 
the  lamia,  darting  from  the  horse,  disappears  un- 
der the  earth,  and  the  young  prince  hastens  back 
in  a  state  of  agitation  to  his  father's  palace.  The 
queen  represents  this  adventure  as  a  snare  set  for 
the  young  prince  by  the  minister  who  accompanied 
him,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  prejudicing 
Cyrus  against  his  advisers. 

This  story  is  found  in  the  two  other  versions,  and 
occurs  also  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  In 
the  Parables  of  Sendabar,  instead  of  the  lamia  we 
have  a  female  demon  named  Schidah. 

(7.)  The  third  philosopher  now  comes  forward 
to  counteract  the  queen,  and  tells  the  story  of  a 
sanguinary  war  which  arose  between  two  neigh- 
bouring countries  on  account  of  a  bee-hive  that 
had  been  stolen ;  to  show  that  great  events  often 
arise  from  small  causes.  (8.)  In  a  second  story, 
he  again  represents  to  the  king  the  ingenuity  of 
woman's  malice.  A  man  sent  his  wife  to  the 
market  to  buy  rice.  The  merchant  of  whom  she 
buys  it,  is  captivated  by  her  good  looks  ;  he  tells 
her  that  rice  is  generally  eaten  with  sugar,  and 
offers  to  give  her  some  gratuitously,  if  she  will 
consent  to  gratify  his  desires.  The  woman  re- 
quires that  the  sugar  shall  be  first  given  to  her ; 
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and  wrapping  it  up  with  the  rice  in  a  cloth,  she 
intrusts  it  to  the  shop-boy,  and  follows  the  mer- 
chant into  his  apartment.  In  the  meantime,  the 
lad  takes  the  sugar  and  rice  away,  and  puts  an 
equal  quantity  of  earth  in  its  place.  The  woman 
takes  away  her  parcel  without  examining  it,  and 
carries  it  to  her  husband,  who  is  much  astonished 
at  finding  nothing  in  it  but  earth.  The  woman  at 
once  perceives  the  trick  which  has  been  played 
upon  her,  but  without  being  in  the  least  discon- 
certed, she  replies  to  her  husband's  enquiries, 
"  I  fell  down  in  the  market,  and  lost  my  money  ; 
and  I  collected  the  earth  from  the  spot  where  I 
fell,  in  the  hope  that  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve, 
the  money  would  be  found.''  The  simple  husband 
approves  of  what  she  had  done,  and  loses  his  time 
in  sifting  the  earth  without  finding  his  money. 

This  story  is  found  in  the  Indian  collection  trans- 
lated into  Persian  under  the  title  of  the  Tooti-nameh, 
(the  tales  of  a  parrot,)  as  well  as  in  the  Parables  of 
Sendabar,  and  in  the  Seven  Viziers.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Directorium  humance  vitce  of  John  of  Capua, 
fol.  E  3,  v°. 

(8.)  The  king  having  again  revoked  his  sen- 
tence, the  queen  returns  next  day  to  the  attack 
with  a  singular  story.     A  young  prince  departs 
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for  the  court  of  a  king,  whose  daughter  he  is  to 
marry,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
king,  his  father.  On  the  road,  the  minister,  under 
a  false  pretext,  leaves  the  prince  near  a  spring 
which  has  the  power  of  changing  those  who  drink 
of  it  into  women,  and,  returning  home,  announces 
to  his  father  that  he  has  been  devoured  by  a 
lion.  The  young  prince,  left  alone,  drinks  of  the 
fatal  spring,  and  immediately  feels  its  effects. 
Fortunately  he  meets  with  a  peasant,  who  agrees 
to  become  a  woman  in  his  place,  on  condition 
that  his  natural  form  shall  be  restored  to  him  at 
the  end  of  four  months.  The  young  prince  re- 
pairs to  the  court  of  the  king,  whose  daughter  had 
been  affianced  to  him,  marries  her,  and  eludes  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  peasant.  The 
guilty  minister  is  put  to  death.  The  queen  again 
blames  the  conduct  of  the  councillors  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  order  is  given  for  the  execution  of  his 
son. 

In  the  Parables  of  Sendabar,  this  story  makes 
part  of  that  of  the  prince  and  the  lamia.  The  prince, 
after  being  changed  into  a  woman,  passes  the  night 
near  the  enchanted  fountain,  which  turns  men  into 
women,  and  women  into  men  ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  meets  in  the  forest  a  troop  of  young  girls,  to 
whom  alone  he  discloses  his  rank,  and  the  misfortune 
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which  had  happened  to  him.  By  their  advice,  he 
drinks  again  of  the  fountain,  and  a  second  meta- 
morphosis takes  place.  In  the  Seven  Viziers,  the 
metamorphosed  prince  meets  with  a  genius,  who 
leads  him  to  another  spring,  by  the  virtue  of  which 
his  sex  is  restored  to  him.  This  is  perhaps  the 
correct  version  of  the  story,  which  is  rendered 
confused  in  the  Greek.  The  notion  of  springs 
which  change  the  sexes  of  those  who  drink  of  them, 
is  taken  from  the  ancients. 

(9.)  The  philosopher,  whose  turn  it  is  to  save 
the  prince's  life  on  the  fourth  day,  begins  with  a 
singular  tale,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
danger  of  acting  inconsiderately.  The  son  of  a 
king  laboured  under  a  deformity  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  express  in  English,  >V  ^e  nv-6g  ^axv£  afia 

Koi    evfieyedrjQ,     wg    Ik    tov    TTayovQ    fjLrj    Kadopdadai    to. 

rovTov  alhla.  One  day  that  he  was  at  the  bath, 
the  keeper  of  the  bath,  when  he  saw  him,  shed 
tears  at  the  thought  that  the  heir  of  the  throne 
would  be  incapable  himself  of  having  heirs.  The 
young  prince  asked  him  ^vhy  he  wept,  and  the 
other  told  him  his  reflections.  "  Know,"  said 
the  prince,  "  that  my  father  is  going  to  marry  me, 
but  having  conceived  the  same  doubts  that  you 
now  feel,  I  desire,  in  order  to  know  if  I  ought  to 
marry,  to  converse  w^ith  a  woman,  and  I  beg  that 
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you  will  find  me  one.""  The  keeper  of  the  bath, 
greedy  of  gain,  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of 
offering  his  own  wife,  believing  his  honour  in 
perfect  security  with  a  man  like  the  prince.  He 
soon  discovered  his  error ;  a  secret  witness  of  the 
interview  between  his  wife  and  the  prince,  he 
.saw  things  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

This  story  is  taken  from  one  in  the  Indian  col- 
lection, entitled  the  Hipotadesa.  It  was  preserved 
in  the  Medieval  Seven  Sages,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  English  text,  edited  in  the  present  volume, 
p.  52. 

(10.)  This  philosopher,  as  usual,  follows  up  his 
argument  with  a  tale  illustrative  of  the  perversity 
of  the  female  sex.  A  young  wife  parts  with  her 
husband,  who  is  going  on  a  distant  journey,  and 
they  swear  mutual  fidelity.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
his  return,  she  goes  to  meet  him,  but  he  does  not 
arrive.  On  the  way,  a  young  man  sees  her,  and 
is  struck  with  her  beauty  ;  he  makes  proposals  t& 
her,  which  she  rejects  with  indignation.  Mortified 
at  the  refusal  of  his  offer,  the  young  man  goes  to 
an  old  procuress,  who  promises  to  assist  him.  She 
makes  a  cake,  in  which  she  puts  a  large  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  she  gives  this  to  a  bitch  which 
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she  takes  with  her  to  the  house  of  the  young 
woman  whom  she  intends  to  deceive.  The  pepper 
soon  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  bitch,  and 
the  young  woman  asks  w^hy  it  cries.  The  old 
hag  is  ready  with  her  answer :  ''  This  bitch  is 
my  daughter.  A  young  man  was  desperately  in 
love  with  her  ;  she  would  not  listen  to  him  ;  her 
lover  cursed  her  in  his  despair,  and  she  was  im- 
mediately changed  into  a  bitch,  and  now  she 
laments  her  fault."  The  young  wife,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  thus  offered  to  her,  tells  the  old 
woman  what  had  passed  between  herself  and  the 
young  man,  and  declares  that  she  is  willing  to 
receive  him.  The  old  woman  hastens  to  seek  the 
lover,  but  cannot  find  him.  In  her  embarrassment, 
she  determines  to  take  to  the  lady  the  first  man 
she  meets,  which  happens  to  be  her  husband,  who 
accepts  the  proposal,  and  is  surprised  at  being 
conducted  to  his  own  house.  His  wife,  hiding  her 
surprise,  loads  him  with  reproaches,  and  tells  him 
that  she  intended  to  prove  him,  and  that  she  finds 
he  is  unworthy  of  her  love.  The  poor  husband 
excuses  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  and  succeeds, 
not  without  difficulty,  in  appeasing  her  anger. 

This  story,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclusion, 
is  found  in  the  Indian  collection,  entitled  Vrihat- 
Katha;    and    it  was    exceedingly   popular    in  the 

c  2 
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middle  ages.  See  my  Latin  Stories  (Percy  Society's 
publication),  pp.  16  and  218,  and  Anecdota  Lit- 
eraria,  p.  1.  The  denouement  of  the  story  in 
Syntipas,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Parables  of  Sen- 
dabar  and  in  the  Seven  Viziers,  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  a  tale  in  the  Tooti-nameh,  English 
translation,  p.  62. 

(11.)  The  wife  of  Cyrus,  finding  that  the  fourth 
philosopher  had  also  been  successful,  threatens  to 
poison  herself  if  the  prince  is  not  put  to  death, 
and  tells  the  king  he  will  have  the  same  fate  as  a 
wild  boar,  of  which  she  relates  a  very  ridiculous 
tale.  This  wild  boar,  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  the  figs  that  fell  from  a  certain  fig-tree, 
found  one  day  a  monkey  in  the  tree.  The  mon- 
key throws  him  down  some  figs,  which  he  finds 
much  better  than  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat.  The  expectation  of  receiving  others 
makes  him  remain  so  long  in  the  same  attitude 
that  the  veins  of  his  neck  burst,  and  he  dies  of 
suffocation. 

The  story  of  the  monkey  and  the  boar  is  found  in 
the  fables  of  Bidpai.  In  the  Parables  of  Sendabar, 
instead  of  the  monkey,  a  man  who  is  working  in  the 
field,  seeing  the  boar,  takes  refuge  in  the  fig-tree, 
and  throws  down  the  figs.  The  Latin  romance  of 
the  Seven  Sages  gives  the  same  version  of  the  story, 
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which  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  being  taken 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  repeated  in  our  English 
text,  p.  32  of  the  present  volume,  with  rather  a 
different  denouement. 

(12.)  Next  day  the  fifth  philosopher  comes  to 
intercede  for  the  prince.  He  begins  by  showing 
Cyrus  the  danger  of  hasty  judgments,  in  the  story 
of  a  king's  officer  who,  imagining  that  his  dog  had 
devoured  the  child  entrusted  to  his  charge,  kills 
the  animal  in  a  moment  of  anger,  and  then,  find- 
ing that  the  blood  with  which  the  faithful  dog 
was  covered  was  that  of  a  serpent  which  it  had 
slain  in  defending  the  life  of  the  child,  abandons 
himself  to  unavailing  grief. 

This  story,  which  has  been  so  popular  in  all  ages, 
is  found  in  the  Indian  collection  of  the  Pantcha- 
tantra.  It  is  found  in  our  metrical  English  version 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  p.  26  of  the  present  volume. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  Welsh  legend  of 
Bedd-gelert. 

(13.)  The  same  philosopher  tells  a  second  story 
on  the  never-failing  theme  of  the  perversity  of 
the  other  sex.  A  man,  who  w^as  given  to  the  most 
licentious  habits,  having  heard  of  the  beauty  of 
a  lady  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  had  the 
impudence  to  introduce  himself  into  her  house. 
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and  to  make  an  attempt  upon  her  virtue ;  but  she 
rejected  his  proposals  with  indignation.  His  de- 
sires were  only  increased  by  this  repulse,  and  he 
went  to  an  old  procuress,  and  offered  her  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  if  she  w^ould  betray  the 
lady  into  his  power.  The  old  woman  said,  "  Go 
to  the  market,  present  yourself  to  the  husband  of 
this  woman,  and  buy  of  him  a  mantle,  which  you 
must  bring  to  me."  The  man  did  so,  and  she 
burnt  the  mantle  in  three  places,  and  took  it  with 
her  to  the  house,  on  a  visit  to  the  woman  whose 
husband  had  sold  it,  and  contrived  to  conceal  it 
under  the  pillow  of  his  bed.  At  dinner-time,  the 
husband  comes  home  weary  with  his  labour,  and 
seeks  repose  in  his  bed.  In  arranging  his  pillow, 
he  finds  the  mantle,  recognizes  it,  and  believing 
his  wife  unfaithful,  he  ill-treats  her,  and  turns  her 
out  of  doors,  and  she  seeks  refuge  among  her 
relatives.  The  old  woman  hastens  to  visit  her : 
"  I  know,"  she  says,  "  what  is  the  matter ;  a 
wicked  sorcerer  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  but 
I  know  a  wise  doctor  who  can  set  all  right.  Come 
directly  to  my  house  and  see  him,  and  he  will 
soon  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  your  hus- 
band." The  poor  woman  yields  to  her  advice ; 
and  the  procuress  brings  the  lover  to  her  house 
the  same  evening,   introduces  him  to  the  lady  in 
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a  secret  apartment,  and  he  effects  his  purpose  by 
force.  After  having  fully  satisfied  his  desires, 
the  young  man  expresses  his  regret  at  having 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  family.  "  Be  not  un- 
easy on  that  account,^'  said  the  old  woman,  "  but 
follow  my  directions.  Go  to  the  market,  and 
present  yourself  before  the  husband.  He  will 
certainly  question  you  about  the  mantle.  Tell 
him  that  this  mantle  having  been  placed  carelessly 
near  the  fire,  was  burnt  in  three  places,  and  that 
you  had  employed  an  old  woman  to  mend  it.  I 
will  at  that  moment  pass  by,  as  if  by  accident, 
you  shall  abuse  me,  and  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
lost  your  mantle."  This  plot  has  a  complete 
success ;  the  husband,  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
begs  his  wife's  pardon,  and  she,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  agrees  to  a  reconciliation. 

This  story  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  French  fabliau.  A 
tale,  somewhat  similar,  is  found  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Apuleius. 

(14.)  The  wife  of  king  Cyrus  again  decides 
him  to  put  his  son  to  death,  by  a  strange  story, 
found  in  Syntipas  and  the  Parables  of  Sendabar, 
of  a  robber  who  took  refuge  in  a  wood,  and  who 
managed  to  escape  from  the  perils  to  which  he 
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was  exposed  by  a  lion  and  a  monkey  leagued  to- 
gether against  liim. 

(15.)  Next  day,  the  sixth  philosopher  tells  two 
stories,  in  one  of  which,  undoubtedly  of  eastern 
origin,  a  pigeon  having  after  the  harvest  made  a 
store  of  corn,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  hole  of 
a  roof,  agreed  with  his  mate  not  to  touch  it  during 
the  summer.  But  the  heat  having  dried  up  the 
grain,  the  pigeon  imagined  that  his  female  had 
secretly  stolen  it,  and  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  rage. 
The  humidity  of  autumn  having  again  swelled 
the  grain,  the  pigeon  too  late  discovered  his  error. 
(16.)  The  other  story  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
Syntipas,  and  is  not  worth  an  analysis. 

(17.)  The  queen,  who  is  aware  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  king's  son  will  be  able 
to  speak,  again  threatens  to  commit  suicide  if  he 
is  not  immediately  put  to  death;  and  prevails  on 
the  king  to  order  his  execution.  The  seventh 
philosopher  now  makes  his  appearance,  and  begins 
with  a  strange  story  to  show  the  danger  of  acting 
hastily.  A  man  had  at  his  orders  a  demon,  by 
means  of  whom  he  was  enabled  to  know  the  fu- 
ture. Crowds  of  people  came  to  consult  him, 
and  he  gained  great  sums  of  money.  One  day 
the  demon  said  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you, 
but  before   I  go,   you  may   make   three   wishes. 
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which  shall  be  immediately  gratified."  The  good 
man,  after  hesitating  some  time,  ended  by  taking 
the   advice  of  his   wife.     'H  de  ywr)  .  .  ^r/c-t  .  . 

ov^EP  ciXXo  uya7rr]TLKu)TEpov  eIq  tovq  avdpu)7rovc  icrrl,  rj 
fj-ovov  TO  KOLfidfrdai  avcpa  fXErh  yvvaiKog.  Xi^rrjaov  ovv 
Tov   Qeov   ttoXXovq    6p')(^ELg    yEviaBuL   eu  tu)    o-w^art    aov. 

The  man  followed  his  wife's  advice,  but  his  wish 
was  granted  more  abundantly  than  he  expected, 

— KoX,  &jjLa  rrj  Ev^rj  avrov,  oXov  to  au)[xa  yiyovE  fiEaTOv 
Kal  vE<ppooy  Kal  opx^ov.  In  his  hurry  to  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassing  effects  of  his  wish,  the  man 
commits  a  blunder  which  it  requires  his  third  wish 
to  repair,  and  he  remains  at  last  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  if  he  had  had  no  wishes  at  all.   Kat  ri^a,  .  . 

aiTEiTcu  Trapa  Qeov,  Kal  EXEVTEpojdr]  twv  6p-)(^eu)y.  f-X'^^^ 
he.  fXETO.  Tovrojv  Kal  airep  eIx^v  o-t^o  yEviaEOJ^  .  .  ^  ^£ 
(prjcri  .  .  l^i)TTi]aov  tov  Qeov  tovq  citto  yEvvrjcTEog  aov  opx^iQ 
Xa^Elv. 

I  should  not  have  ventured  to  give  any  account  of 
this  singular  story,  which  occurs  in  the  Parables  of 
Sendabar  and  in  the  Seven  Viziers,  had  it  not  been 
evidently  the  foundation  of  an  early  French  fabliau, 
entitled  Les  quatre  souhaits  Saint  Martin,  which  is 
even  more  indecent  than  the  original.  A  similar 
story  is  found  in  the  Indian  Pantcha-tautra  ;  and  a 
variety  of  analogous  tales  are  met  with,  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west. 
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(18.)  The  seventh  philosopher,  in  a  second  tale, 
makes  a  new  attack  upon  the  character  of  the 
ladies.  A  man  had  sworn  never  to  rest  or  settle 
himself  at  home,  until  he  had  arrived  at  a  know- 
ledore  of  all  the  tricks  and  contrivances  of  the 
other  sex.  He  went  on  his  travels,  and  having 
made  a  considerable  collection  of  all  the  artifices 
of  women,  and  believing  that  he  had  fully  effected 
his  object,  he  determined  to  return  home.  Arri- 
ving at  a  place  where  a  man  was  giving  a  great 
feast,  he  was  admitted  to  it  as  a  stranger.  He 
takes  his  place  at  table,  and  during  the  repast  he 
relates  to  the  guests  the  object  of  his  travels. 
The  master  of  the  house,  for  motives  v/hich  are 
not  very  clearly  stated,  tells  his  wife  to  take  the 
stranger  with  her,  and  to  serve  him  a  collation 
alone,  in  a  private  apartment.  When  she  is  alone 
with  him,  she  asks  him  if  he  thinks  he  has  col- 
lected all  the  malicious  inventions  of  which  women 
cire  capable,  and  he  replies  that  he  is  certain  of  it. 
"  Let  us  see,  then,"  says  she,  "  if  you  have  the 
following  in  your  repertory.  A  man,  married  to 
an  honest  and  virtuous  woman,  was  always  attack- 
ing the  character  of  the  fair  sex,  '  Do  not  abuse 
them  all,'  said  his  half,  '  but  only  those  who  are 
wicked.'  '  All,'  replied  the  husband.  '  Don't 
say  that,'   she    answered,    *  since   you   have    not 
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been  unfortunate  in  this  respect.'  *If  I  had  one 
of  those  bad  women/  said  the  man,  '  I  would  cut 
off  her  nose.'  His  wife  resolved  to  teach  him 
more  prudence.  One  day  her  husband  said  to 
her,  '  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  the  fields;  you  will 
prepare  my  dinner,  and  bring  it  to  me.'  The 
woman  hurried  to  the  market,  bought  some  fish, 
and  scattered  them  here  and  there  in  the  place 
where  her  husband  was  going  to  work.  He,  find- 
ing the  fish,  carried  them  home  to  his  wife  to  be 
cooked.  When  she  spread  the  table,  the  man 
asked  for  his  fishes.  '  What  fishes  ? '  said  she. 
'  Those  I  found  in  my  field,'  replied  the  husband. 
The  woman  immediately  called  in  her  neighbours 
to  witness  the  folly  of  her  husband,  who  pretended 
to  have  caught  fishes  in  a  ploughed  field.  The 
man  persists  in  his  assertions ;  the  neighbours 
laugh  at  him ;  he  flies  into  a  violent  passion ;  and 
then  they  no  longer  doubt  that  he  is  possessed  by 
a  devil,  and  they  seize  him  and  put  him  in  bonds. 
The  husband  remained  obstinate  during  three 
days,  but  at  last,  thoroughly  weary  of  his  cap- 
tivity, he  agreed  that  his  w^ife  was  in  the  right, 
and  she  set  him  at  liberty.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  all 
that  you  have  said  is  true  enough ;  but  as  you 
pretended  that  if  you  had  a  naughty  wife  you 
would  kill  her,   I  thought  I  would  give  you  a 
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lesson.' "  The  strano-er  was  thrown  off  his  o^nard 
by  this  story  ;  the  lady,  who  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, made  tender  advances,  and  he  was  easily 
seduced ;  but  at  the  moment  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enjoying  his  supposed  conquest,  she  set 
up  a  great  cry,  and  called  for  help.  The  stranger 
hurried  to  his  place  at  the  table,  terrified  at  seeing 
the  guests  crowding  into  the  room  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  hostess.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
they  all  cried.  "  Nothing,"  said  the  lady,  "  this 
stranger  nearly  choked  himself,  as  he  was  eating, 
and  I  could  not  help  crying  out ;  but  he  is  now 
recovered."  The  guests  immediately  left  the  room, 
and  the  lady  said  to  the  stranger,  "  Well !  are  the 
story  I  have  told  you,  and  the  trick  I  have  played, 
in  your  collection  ?"  He  was  obliged  to  confess 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  all  the  wicked  tricks 
of  which  the  sex  were  capable ;  he  threw  his 
collection  into  the  fire,  returned  home,  and  mar- 
ried. 

This  story  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Syntipas. 
Several  tales,  bearing  a  rather  close  analogy  to  it, 
were  current  in  the  middle  ages. 

(19.)  The  life  of  the  young  prince  is  thus 
preserved  till  the  eighth  day,  w^hen  he  could 
speak   without  fear,   and  he   told   his  father  the 
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cause  of  his  silence.  The  king,  overjoyed  at  his 
son^s  escape,  called  together  his  philosophers,  and 
said,  "  If  I  had  put  my  son  to  death  within  the 
seven  days,  who  would  have  been  chargeable  with 
his  death,  myself,  my  son,  or  this  woman?"  The 
philosophers,  however,  gave  unsatisfactory  answers, 
and  the  young  prince  told  the  following  story : — 
"  A  man  having  invited  several  friends  to  dinner, 
sent  his  slave  to  buy  milk.  As  she  w^as  return- 
ing home  with  her  pot  full  of  milk  on  her  head,  a 
kite  passed  over  her,  carrying  a  serpent  in  its 
claws.  In  its  struggles,  the  serpent  shed  its 
venom,  which  fell  into  the  pot.  The  slave,  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  served  the 
milk  to  the  guests,  and  they  were  all  poisoned." 
The  prince  asked  the  philosophers  to  whom  this 
unfortunate  event  was  to  be  imputed,  and  after  a 
discussion  among  them,  he  resolved  the  question 
himself,  by  asserting  that  destiny  alone  was  to 
be  accused.  He  then  told  two  stories,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  the  sagacity  and  good 
sense  of  children.  The  second  of  these  merits  to 
be  recited. 

(20.)  Three  merchants  visit  together  a  country 
for  affairs  of  commerce,  and  take  up  their  lodging 
in  the  house  of  an  old  woman.  Before  going  to 
the  bath,   they  put  their  gold  and  silver  in  three 
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purses,  which  they  deposit  in  the  hands  of  their 
hostess,  strictly  ordering  her  not  to  give  them  up 
unless  all  three  ask  for  them  together.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  they  find  that  they  have 
forgotten  a  comb,  and  one  of  the  party  is  sent 
back  to  fetch  it.  But,  instead  of  asking  for  the 
comb,  he  asks  for  the  three  purses  of  money, 
v^hich  the  woman  delivers  into  his  hands  when 
she  sees  his  two  companions  holding  up  their 
hands  to  show  that  he  came  with  their  assent,  and 
he  immediately  runs  away  with  his  prize.  The  two 
merchants,  missing  their  companion,  return  to  the 
house,  and  learn  what  has  taken  place.  They 
immediately  cite  their  hostess  before  the  judge, 
and  obtain  a  judgment,  by  which  she  is  ordered  to 
make  good  their  loss.  The  poor  woman  leaves 
the  court  in  tears,  and  meets  with  a  child,  who 
enquires  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  offers 
to  help  her  out  of  her  difficulties  if  she  will  give 
him  money  to  buy  nuts.  She  willingly  assents  to 
this,  and  he  then  tells  her  to  return  to  the  judge, 
to  state  that  she  is  ready  to  restore  the  money, 
when  the  three  merchants  present  themselves  to- 
o-ether,  but  that  she  will  not  give  it  to  two  of 
them,  without  the  third.  The  judge  now  gives  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  woman,  and  learning 
that  it  was  a  child  who  had  suggested  to  her  this 
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line  of  defence,  he  sent  for  the  child,  and  appointed 
him  master  over  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians. 

I  have  met  with  this  tale  among  the  Latin  stories 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteen  centuries,  but  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  in  what  collection.  It  is  found, 
a  little  varied  in  the  details,  in  the  Nouveaux  contes 
a  rire,  Amsterdam,  1737,  under  the  title  Jugement 
subtil  du  due  d!  Ossone  contre  deux  Marehands. 

(21.)  The  prince  next  relates  the  story  of  a 
merchant,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  rogues.  A  merchant  who 
dealt  in  aromatic  woods,  having  heard  that  this 
merchandise  was  rare  in  a  certain  city,  and  was 
there  bought  up  at  a  very  high  price,  made  a 
bundle  of  all  the  wood  he  had  of  that  kind,  and 
set  oiF  with  it  towards  the  city  alluded  to.  When 
he  came  to  the  town  gates,  he  halted  awhile,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  price  at 
which  he  might  offer  his  wood.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  met  a  female  slave,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
in  answer  to  her  questions,  informed  her  of  the 
nature  of  his  merchandise.  The  slave  imme- 
diately carried  this  information  to  her  master, 
w^ho  was  a  very  cunning  man,  and  he  collected  all 
the  aromatic  wood  he  had,  and  threw  it  in  the 
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fire.  The  smell  of  this  wood  reached  the  mer- 
chant, who  at  first  thought  it  was  his  own  parcel 
which  had  taken  fire,  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
was  mistaken.  Very  early,  next  morning,  he 
entered  the  town,  and  met  the  master  of  the  slave, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  who  en- 
quired what  merchandise  he  was  bringing  for  sale. 
"  Aromatic  wood,"  replied  the  merchant.  "  Aro- 
matic wood  !"  cried  his  interrogator,  "  who  could 
have  advised  you  to  bring  wood  of  that  description 
to  our  city  ?  it  is  of  so  little  value  here,  that  it  is 
in  common  use  for  fire- wood."  "I  have  been  told 
quite  the  contrary,"  said  the  merchant.  "  Who- 
ever told  it  you,  intended  to  deceive  you,"  was 
the  answer.  The  poor  merchant  was  grievously 
mortified ;  and  the  rogue,  pretending  to  take 
compassion  upon  him,  said,  "  Come,  now,  I  will 
take  your  whole  stock,  and  give  you  in  exchange 
for  it  a  dish  filled  with  any  merchandise  you  like." 
The  merchant,  stupified  by  the  information  he 
had  obtained  from  the  stranger,  was  thrown  off 
his  guard,  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  gave  up  his 
wood.  He  then  went  his  way,  and  took  up  his 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  an  old  woman,  and  ac- 
cidentally inquired  of  her  the  price  of  aromatic 
wood.  "  It  sells  for  its  weight  in  gold,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  "  but  let  me  warn  you  to  mistrust 
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the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  for  they  are  rogues, 
whose  only  delight  it  is  to  make  strangers  their 
dupes."  Mortified  beyond  measure  at  receiving 
this  information  too  late,  the  merchant  goes  out 
to  take  a  walk  round  the  town,  and  meeting  with 
three  men  at  work,  he  remains  awhile  to  watch 
them.  One  of  them,  suddenly  addressing  him, 
proposes  a  discussion,  on  condition  that  the  one 
who  is  conqueror  in  the  dispute  shall  oblige  the 
other  to  perform  any  task  he  likes.  The  mer- 
chant accepts  the  proposal,  they  enter  upon  the 
discussion,  and,  overcome  by  his  adversary,  he 
is  condemned  to  drink  up  the  water  of  the  sea. 
While  he  is  expostulating  with  his  opponent^  and 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  another  of  the 
three  men,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  and  saw  the 
merchant's  eyes  were  of  the  same  colour  as  his 
own,  jumps  up  and  says,  "  It  is  you  who  robbed 
me  of  my  eye ;  come  with  me  to  the  judge,  that 
he  may  condemn  you  to  restore  the  eye  you  have- 
stolen."  Fortunately,  as  they  were  dragging  him 
away,  they  met  the  old  woman  with  whom  he 
lodged,  who  persuaded  his  persecutors  to  let  him 
go  till  the  next  morning,  and  conducted  him  home. 
She  there  said  to  him,  "Iwarned  you  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town  Vv^ould  try  to  play  you  some  trick ; 
you  did  not  pay  proper  attention,  and  have  been 
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made  a  victim.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  to 
escape.  All  the  rogues  acknowledge  as  their 
master  a  man  who  surpasses  them  all  in  knavery  : 
and  at  night  they  go  to  visit  him,  and  each  relates 
to  him  what  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
You  must  go  and  disguise  yourself  like  one  of 
them,  and  mix  secretly  among  them,  taking  the 
greatest  care  not  to  let  them  recognize  you.  The 
rogues  who  have  made  a  dupe  of  you  will  come 
in  their  turns  to  consult  the  master ;  listen  atten- 
tively to  his  answer,  and  impress  it  deeply  on 
your  memory ;  for  the  objections  which  he  will  not 
fail  to  make  to  them,  will  furnish  you  with  the 
means  of  eluding  their  snares."  The  merchant 
followed  the  old  woman's  advice,  repaired  to  the 
spot  indicated,  and  there  saw  among  the  first  who 
arrived,  the  man  who  had  cheated  him  of  his  mer- 
chandise. This  man  relates  to  the  master  of  the 
rogues  his  affair  with  the  stranger.  "  Have  you 
specified,""  said  the  master,  "  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise which  you  are  to  give  him  in  exchange  f 
"No,"  replied  the  man.  "In  that  case,"  con- 
tinued the  master,  "you  have  committed  a  serious 
inadvertence,  for  suppose  that  he  should  require 
of  you  to  give  him  a  plate  -full  of  fleas,  that  half 
of  these  fleas  shall  be  males  and  the  other  half 
females,  and  that  some  of  them  shall  be  yellow, 
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some  black,  and  some  blue,  how  would  you  pro- 
cure them  for  him  ?"  "  Oh  1"  said  the  man,  "  this 
stranger  is  incapable  of  originating  such  an  idea ; 
if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  shall  escape  with  the 
loss  only  of  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver."  Next  came 
the  man  who  had  overcome  the  merchant  in  the 
dispute,  and  told  his  story  to  the  master.  "  You, 
also,"  said  the  latter,  "have  made  a  blunder;  for 
your  adversary  might  say,  '  I  am  ready  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  begin  by  stopping  up 
all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  run  into  it,  after 
which  I  will  fulfil  my  engagement."*  You  would 
be  caught  in  your  own  trap."  Last  came  the  man 
with  one  eye,  who  told  his  master  the  trick  he  had 
played.  "  You  have  had  no  better  luck  than  the 
others,"  said  the  master,  "for  the  stranger  may  think 
of  saying  to  the  judge,  ^The  only  means  of  know- 
ing the  truth  is  to  take  out  an  eye  from  each  of 
our  heads,  and  then  weigh  them ;  if  they  are  of 
the  same  weight,  the  complaint  is  just,  and  my 
opponent  will  only  have  to  take  away  the  eye 
which  he  claims ;  but  if  either  of  the  eyes  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  heavier  than  the  other,  I 
demand  that  my  opponent  be  punished,  and  be 
condemned  to  pay  me  damages  and  interest.' 
What  would  you  do,  if  the  stranger  should  make 
this  proposal  ?     The  worst  that  could  happen  to 
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him  would  be  to  become  blind  of  one  eye,  but 
you  would  become  blind  of  both."'  "  Such  an 
idea  could  never  enter  into  the  merchant's  head," 
replied  the  rogue.  The  assembly  now  separates, 
and  the  merchant  returns  to  his  lodging,  having 
well  impressed  on  his  memory  the  three  answers 
of  the  master  of  the  rogues,  which  he  uses  next 
morning  against  the  three  men  who  had  intended 
to  make  him  their  dupe,  and  he  thus  obliges  them 
to  pay  him  considerable  sums  of  money  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape. 

This  story  is  found  in  Syntipas  and  in  the  Parables 
of  Sendabar.  Its  moral  is  not  very  apparent.  The 
incident  of  the  eye  has  some  analogy  with  the  story 
of  the  pound  of  flesh  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

The  king,  thus  convinced  of  the  innocence  and 
talents  of  his  son,  sends  for  his  wife,  who  confesses 
her  crime.  Cyrus  then  demands  of  his  councillors 
what  punishment  he  shall  inflict  upon  her.  They 
vary  in  their  opinions;  one  proposes  to  cut  off 
her  feet  and  hands ;  another,  to  open  her  alive, 
and  tear  out  her  heart ;  a  third,  to  cut  off  her 
tongue.  The  lady  answers,  by  relating  a  tale  of 
a  fox,  to  show  that  it  is  better  to  live  mutilated 
than  to  die.  The  cruel  proposals  of  the  councillors 
are  rejected  by  the  prince,  who  suggests  that  the 
guilty  woman  should  have  her  head  shaved,  be 
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placed  on  an  ass  with  lier  face  turned  towards  the 
tail,  and  thus  carried  about  the  town,  with  two 
criers  before  her,  to  proclaim  the  nature  of  the 
crime  for  which  she  was  so  punished. 

In  the  Parables  of  Sendabar,  the  young  prince 
obtains  the  pardon  of  his  enemy.  In  the  Seven 
Viziers,  she  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  story  of 
the  fox  is  found  only  in  Syntipas  and  the  Parables 
of  Sendabar. 

The  king  is  charmed  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
son,  and  comj)liments  his  preceptor,  who  declares 
to  him,  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  star  which  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  for  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  he  relates  a  story 
(found  only  in  the  Greek  Syntipas)  to  prove  the 
infallibility  of  astrological  predictions,  and  to  show 
that  the  best  education  is  thrown  away  upon  a 
child  born  under  an  unpropitious  star.  The  Greek 
romance  ends  with  a  conversation  between  the 
father  and  his  son,  in  which  the  latter  gives 
appropriate  answers  to  a  series  of  moral  questions. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  analysis,  that  several  of  the  stories  in 
this  collection  were  derived  immediately  from 
India,  which  gives  support  to  the  statement  of 
Massoudi,  that  the  book  itself  was  originally  com- 
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posed  in  that  country.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew 
versions  resemble  each  other  closely,  and  were  no 
doubt  taken  from  one  original.  Many  circum- 
stances join  in  showing  that  the  Hebrew  could 
not  have  been  taken  from  the  Greek.  The 
similarity,  we  may  say,  identity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  its  scene  is  laid  in  India,  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  taken  directly  from  the  book 
mentioned  by  Massoudi.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  was  of  opinion  that  the  History  of  the 
Seven  Viziers  is  a  more  modern  edition,  or  rather 
version,  of  the  one  alluded  to  by  the  Arabian 
historian  just  mentioned.  In  fact,  this  last  collec- 
tion contains  several  stories  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  versions. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  is  told  by  one  of  the 
viziers.  A  sultan,  in  the  course  of  his  walks,  one 
day  saw  a  child  that  had  been  exposed,  and, 
moved  with  compassion,  ordered  that  it  should  be 
taken  home  and  educated.  When  the  child  had 
become  a  young  man,  and  his  education  was  com- 
pleted, the  emperor  made  him  the  keeper  of  his 
treasure.  One  day  he  sent  him  to  fetch  some 
object  which  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  favorite 
concubine.  Ahmed  (for  so  the  youth  was  named) 
entering  suddenly  into  the  chamber,  surprised  the 
favorite  in  the  arms  of  a  slave,  but  he  pretended 
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not  to  perceive  them,  and  carried  back  to  the 
sultan  the  object  he  wanted,  without  mentioning 
a  word  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  favorite,  fear- 
ing that  Ahmed  would  inform  against  her,  lost 
no  time  in  repairing  to  the  sultan,  and  accused 
him  of  having  attempted  to  offer  her  violence,  and 
the  prince  in  his  anger  determined  at  once  to  put 
his  protege  to  death.  With  this  intention,  he 
called  a  slave,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  such  a 
house,  and  wait  there  till  a  man  comes  to  you 
and  says,  '  Accomplish  the  orders  of  the  sultan/ 
When  this  man  presents  himself,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  place  the  head  in  a  covered  basket,  which  thou 
shalt  give  to  a  second  messenger."  The  slave  goes  to 
the  place  assigned ;  and  the  sultan  gives  the  first 
commission  to  Ahmed,  who  has  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  accusation  which  has  been  brought 
against  him,  or  of  the  fate  which  awaits  him.  On 
his  way,  he  finds  the  slave,  who  is  the  accomplice 
of  the  favorite,  drinking  with  his  companions. 
The  slave,  who  knows  that  Ahmed  is  acquainted 
with  his  criminal  conduct,  asks  whither  he  is  going, 
and  tries  to  retain  him,  in  the  hope  that  the  sultan 
would  be  irritated  against  him  for  his  delay. 
Ahmed  refuses,  on  account  of  the  commission 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and  the  slave  offers  to 
perform  it  for  him.     Accordingly,  he  repairs  to 
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the  house  indicated  by  Ahmed,  which  he  enters, 
and  addressing  the  man  whom  he  finds  waiting- 
there,  says,  "Accomplish  the  orders  of  the  sultan," 
and  in  an  instant  his  head  is  separated  from  his 
body.  Ahmed  himself,  astonished  that  the  slave 
does  not  return,  follows  him  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  sent,  and  receives  from  his  executioner 
the  basket  which  he  is  to  carry  to  the  palace.  The 
sight  of  its  contents  leads  to  an  explanation,  and 
the  guilty  concubine  is  put  to  death. 

A  story,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
above,  was  current  in  the  west  of  Europe  from  the 
thirteenth  century  downwards.  It  occurs  as  a 
religious  fabliau,  or  conte  d'evof,  under  the  title, — 
D''un  roi  qui  voulut  faire  bruler  le  fits  de  son 
senechal  (see  Legrand  d'Aussy,  Fabliaux,  torn.  v. 
p.  56);  it  forms  the  ninety-eighth  chapter  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum  ;  and  it  appears  in  the  Cento 
novelle  antiche,  and  in  the  Novelle  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio. 

(2.)  The  story  of  a  painter  is  related  by  the 
lady,  to  show  the  perversity  of  the  men.  A  certain 
painter,  who  was  of  a  very  amorous  disposition, 
fell  in  love  with  the  portrait  of  a  woman  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  after  many  enquiries  learnt 
that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  concubine  of  a  vizier 
of  Ispahan.     He  immediately  left  his  home,   and 
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repaired  to  that  city,  where  he  made  acquaintance 
with  an  apothecary,  and   learnt  from  him   that 
the  sultan  held  sorcerers  in  the  greatest  detestation, 
and  that  he  caused  them  all  to  be  buried  alive  in 
a  cavern  situated  at  some  distance   outside  the 
walls.     This  information  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  the  painter  a  stratagem  which  he  immediately 
put  into  effect.    During  the  night,  he  went  to  the 
vizier's  palace,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  him- 
self into  the  apartment  where  the  lady  was  asleep. 
He  drew  his  dagger,  and  made  a  slight  wound  on 
her  hand,  on  which  she  awoke,   and   terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  whom  she  supposed  to  be 
a  robber,  in  her  chamber,  she  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent veil,   adorned   with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,    on   condition  that   he   should   leave   her 
uninjured.    Next  day,  the  painter,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  pilgrim,  went  to  the  sultan,  and  told  him  that 
the  evening  before,  arriving  at  night-fall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  four  sorceresses,  whom  he  had  driven  away  by 
pronouncing  the  holy  name  of  God  ;  he  added  that 
he  had  struck  one  of  them  with  his  dagger  on  the 
hand,  and  that  in  her  confusion  and  haste  she 
had   let   fall  a  magnificent   veil,    which   he   had 
brought  with   him.      The   sultan  at  once  recog- 
nized this  as  a  present  he  had  made  to  his  vizier, 
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and  the  latter  confessed  having  given  it  to  his 
concubine.  She  was  brought  forth,  and  the  Avound 
discovered  on  her  hand ;  and  the  sultan,  convinced 
of  her  guilt,  ordered  her  instantly  to  be  buried  in 
the  cavern.  The  painter  went  privately  to  the 
keeper  of  the  cavern,  and  by  means  of  a  bribe 
obtained  possession  of  the  lady,  and  carried  her 
home  with  him. 

This  story  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  will  be  found 
with  some  variations  in  an  Indian  poem,  analyzed 
in  the  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine  of  Calcutta, 
June,  1827.  I  do  not  recollect  any  story  closely 
resembling  it  in  the  Christian  medieval  collections, 
but  it  of  course  bears  an  analogy  to  the  oft-recur- 
ring incident  of  ladies  being  thrown  into  a  sleep 
resembling  death  in  order  that  they  may  be  buried 
and  then  carried  off  by  their  lovers.  This  is  the 
incident  on  which  is  built  the  plot  of  the  tale  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

(3.)  The  fifth  vizier  tells  a  story  of  a  young 
man  who,  after  having  wasted  all  his  fortune,  was, 
obliged  to  gain  his  living  by  the  occupation  of  a 
porter.  One  day,  a  venerable  old  man  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  service,  adding,  "  We  are  ten 
old  men  who  live  together  in  the  same  house,  and 
we  have  need  of  some  one  to  wait  upon   us.     I 
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would  merely  warn  you,  when  you  see  us  groan 
and  weep,  not  to  ask  any  questions."  The 
young  man  observed,  with  the  greatest  attention, 
the  condition  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  ren- 
dered faithful  service  to  the  old  men,  who,  in 
course  of  time,  died  one  after  the  other,  until  he 
who  had  hired  the  youth  was  the  only  one  left. 
When  his  last  moments  approached,  his  servant 
ventured  to  ask  him  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
he  said,  "  My  son,  T  have  always  loved  you,  and 
I  feared  lest  you  might  incur  the  same  lot  as  my 
own.  Take  care,  above  all  things,  that  you  never 
open  the  door  which  you  see  there."  When  he 
had  said  this,  the  old  man  breathed  his  last.  The 
young  man,  now  master  of  the  house,  gave  way 
to  his  curiosity,  and  opened  the  forbidden  door. 
After  proceeding  along  a  passage  of  considerable 
length,  he  found  himself  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
a  great  white  eagle  suddenly  seized  upon  him,  and 
carried  him  over  the  waves  to  a  distant  island. 
He  was  there  met  by  young  damsels,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  their  queen,  who  made  him  her 
husband,  "  My  lord,"  she  said  to  him,  "  all  that 
is  here  belongs  to  you,  but  beware  that  your 
curiosity  never  leads  you  to  open  the  door  you 
see  there,  or  you  will  bitterly  repent  of  it."  The 
young  man  passed  seven  months  in  pleasure  and 
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rejoicing ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  again  found  himself  in  a  long  passage  which  led 
him  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  same  eagle  seized 
upon  him,  and  carried  him  over  the  waters  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  left  a  prey  to  the  most 
poignant  regret. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Third  Calender  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps 
refers,  for  proof  of  its  Indian  origin,  to  stories  in 
the  Vrihat-Katha  (^Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine  oi 
Calcutta,  January  and  June  1835)  and  to  the 
Hitopadesa  (Wilkins'  translation,  p.  129.) 

(4.)  The  lady  next  tells  the  story  of  a  merchant, 
who  had  a  very  handsome  wife,  of  whom  he  was 
so  jealous  that  he  kept  her  always  closely  shut 
up.  One  day,  the  son  of  the  sultan,  passing  that 
way,  saw  the  lady,  who  was  enjoying  the  air  on 
terrace  of  her  house,  and  was  enchanted  with  her 
beauty.  He  tried  to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
house,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  he  sent  her  a 
letter  fixed  on  the  point  of  an  arrow.  This  was 
favourably  received,  and  he  soon  afterwards  sent 
her  another  letter,  containing  a  key,  and  inform- 
ing her  that  it  belonged  to  the  lock  of  a  coffer  in 
which  he  intended  to  introduce  himself  into  the 
house.     The  son  of  the  sultan  then  went  to  his 
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father's  vizier,  aucl  taking  him  into  his  confi- 
dence, prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  the  merchant, 
and  beg  him,  as  a  great  favour  to  the  prince,  to 
receive  into  his  house  a  coffer  filled  with  objects 
of  value,  which  he  wished  to  place  in  safety. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  for  the  merchant, 
flattered  by  this  mark  of  consideration,  was  far 
from  objecting.  The  prince  thus  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  mistress  during  seven  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  the  sultan  having  asked  for 
his  son,  the  vizier  sent  a  hasty  message  to  the 
merchant  to  say  that  he  was  in  immediate  want 
of  the  coffer  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care. 
The  young  prince  was  walking  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  house  with  his  mistress,  when  the  slaves 
came  to  fetch  the  coffer,  and  in  his  hurry  to  con- 
ceal himself,  the  lid  was  imperfectly  fastened,  so 
that  in  passing  out  of  the  house  it  sprang  open, 
and  the  merchant  discovered  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  upon  him.  In  his  mortification  and 
despair,  he  divorced  his  wife,  and  resolved  never 
to  marry  again. 

This  tale  was  known  to  the  medieval  conieurs. 
It  is  found  under  the  title  of  La  Fagon  quhine 
Juifve  fut  convertie  a  la  foi  de  Jesus  Christ  par 
la  poursuite  atnoureuse  d'un  jemie  Romain,  in  the 
Comptes  du  Monde  avantureux,  Paris,  1582  ;  and  in 
Les  delices  de  Verboquet  le  genereux,  Paris,  1623. 
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(5.)  The  following  story  is  told  by  the  sixth 
vizier.  A  young  married  lady,  whose  lover  has 
been  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  makes 
pressing  solicitations  for  his  delivery  to  the  officer 
of  the  police,  the  cadi,  the  vizier,  and  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  are  all  charmed  with  her  beauty, 
and  make  proposals,  to  which  she  readily  listens, 
giving  to  each  (unknown  to  the  others)  a  rendez- 
vous at  her  own  house.  As  they  arrive,  she  shuts 
them  up  successively  in  a  cupboard  divided  into 
compartments,  pretending  that  she  hears  her 
husband  coming,  and  in  the  sequel  runs  away  in 
company  with  her  lover.  The  husband,  on  his 
return,  hears  the  voices  from  the  cupboard,  which 
he  causes  to  be  carried  before  the  sultan ;  and 
being  opened  in  his  presence,  the  unlucky  officers 
come  forth  covered  with  shame. 

This  story  is  found  in  Sanscrit  (in  the  Vrihat- 
katha),  in  Persian,  and  in  Arabic  (in  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights),  with  this  difference  that  the  lady 
is  there  represented  as  a  virtuous  woman,  who  takes 
similar  means  of  exposing  her  importunate  suitors. 
It  appears  in  this,  evidently  its  original  shape,  in  an 
early  French  fabliau,  entitled,  De  la  dame  qui 
attrapa  im  pretre,  un  prevot,  et  un  forestier 
(Legrand  d'Aussy,  tom.  iv.,  p.  246),  and  is  found  in 
an  early  English  metrical  tale,  printed  by  Mr.  Halli- 
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well,  among  the  Minor  Poems  of  Lydgate^  p.  107, 
under  the  title  of  The  Tale  of  the  lady  Prioress  and 
her  three  Suitors. 

(•6.)  Another  tale,  related  by  the  lady,  is  that 
of  a  poor  woman  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
collar  of  a  queen  ;  she  is  thrown  into  prison,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  until,  for- 
tunately, the  sultan  perceives  one  day  a  magpie 
holding  the  collar  in  its  claws,  when,  perceiving 
at  once  the  real  thief,  he  causes  the  unfortunate 
woman  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

(7.)  The  last  of  the  stories  of  the  Seven  Viziers, 
not  found  in  Syntipas  or  the  Parables  of  Sendabar, 
is  the  following.  There  was  once  a  princess, 
named  Kumta,  who  was  so  skilful  in  horseman- 
ship and  in  throwing  the  javelin,  that  she  declared 
she  would  marry  no  one  but  the  prince  who  should 
vanquish  her.  Several  had  undertaken  the  task, 
but  without  success.  Bharam,  prince  of  Persia, 
passionately  in  love  with  Rumta,  had  failed  by  a 
stratagem  of  the  princess,  who,  when  she  saw  that 
she  had  to  deal  with  a  powerful  adversary,  had 
raised  her  visiere  to  dazzle  her  lover  by  the  eclat 
of  her  beauty.  Bharam,  now  in  his  turn,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  In  the  disguise  of  an  old 
man,  his  face  concealed  in  a  great  white  beard,  he 
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presented  himself  where  the  princess  was  passing, 
and  asked  one  of  her  ladies  to  marry  him,  offering 
to  give  some  rich  jewels  to  the  one  who  would 
agree  to  his  proposal.  ''I  will  give  my  wife  a  kiss," 
said  he,  "  and  then  I  will  be  immediately  divorced 
from  her."  The  princess,  amused  at  this  singular 
proposal,  ordered  one  of  her  ladies  to  accept  it. 
And  the  same  scene  was  repeated  several  days  in 
succession ;  the  pretended  old  man  giving  always 
a  rich  present  of  jewels  to  the  lady  who  married 
him.  At  length  Rumta  herself  takes  a  fancy  to 
become,  in  her  turn,  the  wife  of  the  old  man. 
Bharan,  so  soon  as  the  marriage  has  taken  place, 
throws  off  his  disguise,  and  the  princess  resigns 
herself  to  her  lot. 

This  story  is  also  found  in  Sanscrit.  It  has  an 
evident  analogy  with  the  classic  legend  of  Hippome- 
nes  and  Atalanta,  which  appears  in  the  middle  ages 
clothed  in  a  very  Gothic  form.  Somewhat  similar 
stories  are  found  in  the  romances  of  the  Northern 
and  Teutonic  peoples. 


Having  thus  analysed  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  versions  of  this  singular  collection  of  sto- 
ries, we  come  to  the  Latin  "  Historia  septem  sapi- 
entum  Tiomw^^  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  served 
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as  the  ground-work  of  all  the  other  medieval  ver- 
sions. The  translator  has  varied  from  his  original, 
both  in  the  names  and  in  some  of  the  stories,  as 
will  be  easily  seen  by  the  following  brief  analysis. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  here  called  Dioclesian,  as 
in  the  English  romance.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
emperor  of  E-ome,  named  Pontianus,  and,  after 
his  mother's  death,  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
seven  sages,  who  educate  him  in  a  retired  spot,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city.  The  young  prince 
passes  sixteen  years  in  this  retreat,  and  makes 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  sciences.  In  the 
meantime  the  emperor  resolves  to  take  a  second 
wife,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tille,  who  conceives  the  greatest  hatred  for  the 
young  prince,  although  she  has  never  seen  him; 
and,  at  her  instigation,  the  emperor  sends  orders 
to  the  seven  sages,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him 
to  court  on  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  then  ap- 
proaching. The  sages  consult  the  stars,  and  they 
discover,  by  their  astrological  knowledge,  that  if 
they  take  home  the  prince  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  will  perish  mala  morte,  the  first  word  he 
speaks ;  and,  that  if  they  disobey  the  emperor's 
orders,  they  will  have  their  heads  cut  off.  The 
prince,  also,  has  consulted  the  stars,  and  finds, 
that  if  he  can  abstain  from  speaking  during  the 
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seven  days  following  the  day  appointed  for  his 
appearance  at  his  father's  court,  his  life  will  be 
saved.  His  teachers  undertake  to  preserve  him 
from  harm  during  the  seven  days.  Dioclesian 
accordingly  repairs  to  the  palace  of  his  father, 
who  is  greatly  astonished  at  finding  his  son  dumb. 
The  humour  of  the  queen  undergoes  a  change,  and 
she  suddenly  becomes  amorous  of  the  young 
prince,  persuades  the  emperor  to  entrust  him  to 
her  charge,  and  makes  advances,  which  the  prince 
resists,  and  he  declares  his  sentiments  towards 
her  in  writing.  Furious  at  her  repulse,  she  dis- 
figures her  person,  and  accuses  the  youth  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  offer  her  violence ;  whereupon, 
the  emperor  orders  his  archers  to  take  him  imme- 
diately to  the  gibbet.  But  the  execution  is  delayed, 
at  the  representations  of  the  sages,  and  Dioclesian 
is  thrown  into  prison. 

(1.)  When  the  queen  is  alone  with  her  husband, 
at  night,  she  tells  him  the  story  of  an  old  and 
beautiful  pine,  which  the  master  of  a  garden  causes 
to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  preserve  a  weak  and 
ill-formed  sprout.  She  says,  that  the  lot  of  the 
old  tree  will  be  that  of  the  emperor;  and  prevails 
with  him  to  give  directions  for  the  execution  of 
his  son  next  morning. 

In  the  English  romance  of  the  Seven  Sages  this 
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story  appears  also  as  the  queen's  first  tale.  In  my 
text  the  tree  is  an  apple-tree;  in  Weber's  text  it  is 
a  "  pinnote-tre." 

(2.)  The  first  wise  man,  named  Pantillas, 
(Paucillas?)  persuades  the  emperor  again  to  coun- 
termand his  orders,  by  telling  the  tale  of  a  knight, 
who  slew  the  greyhound  which  had  preserved  the 
life  of  his  child  from  a  serpent. 

This  is  the  twelfth  story  in  Syntipas,  and  was  a 
very  popular  one  during  the  middle  ages.  In  our 
text  of  the  English  Seven  Sages,  the  first  sage  is 
named  Baucillas;  in  Weber's  text  the  name  is 
printed  Bancillas. 

(3.)  At  night  the  queen  again  changes  her  hus- 
band's intentions,  by  relating  the  story  of  a  boar, 
which  was  so  terrible  that  it  killed  all  who  passed 
through  the  wood  where  it  lodged;  and  the  empe- 
ror ordered  it  to  be  announced  throughout  his  em- 
pire, that  whoever  would  slay  the  boar  should  re- 
ceive as  a  reward  his  daughter  in  marriage.  A 
young  shepherd  watched  the  moment,  when  the 
animal  was  over-gorged  with  eating  fruit,  ap- 
proached it  cautiously,  and  slew  it  with  a  knife. 
The  queen  adds,  that  the  seven  sages  are  only 
deceiving  the  emperor,  in  order  to  encompass  more 
easily  his  death. 

e2 
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This  story  appears  to  be  taken  immediately  from 
the  Parables  of  Sendabar.  Its  form  in  Syntipas, 
where  it  is  the  eleventh  story,  is  different. — See  be- 
fore, p.  20.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  thinks 
the  writer  had  in  his  mind  the  old  classic  legend  of 
the  boar  of  Erymanthus. 

(4.)  The  second  sage,  named  Lentulus,  saves 
the  prince's  life  by  the  following  story,  intended 
to  shew  how  prone  women  are  to  deceive.  An 
old  knight  had  for  his  wife  a  young  lady,  who, 
every  night  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  asleep, 
took  the  keys  from  under  his  pillow,  and  went  to 
meet  a  young  lover.  The  husband,  waking  one 
night,  perceived  that  both  his  wife  and  his  keys 
had  vanished ;  and,  going  to  the  door,  he  found 
it  open.  He  immediately  bolted  the  door,  inside, 
and  took  his  station  at  the  window,  to  await  the 
lady''s  return.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  he  loaded 
her  with  reproaches,  to  w^hich  she  replied  only 
by  the  humblest  supplications  that  he  would  open 
the  door  to  her.  This  the  knight  obstinately  re- 
fused, and  told  her  that  she  might  remain,  to  be 
exposed  on  the  pillory, — which  was,  in  that 
country,  the  punishment  of  all  who  were  found 
out  of  their  houses  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night.  The  lady,  finding  that  all  her  entreaties 
were  ineffectual,  threatened  her  husband  that  she 
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would  drown  herself;  and  instantly  took  up  a 
large  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  w«ell.  It  was 
dark,  and  the  knight  imagined  that  his  wife  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  water.  He  immediately 
opened  the  door,  and  ran  to  the  well,  whilst  his 
lady  slipped  into  the  house,  and  locked  the  door 
against  him.  The  knight  now  prayed  for  admis- 
sion, as  urgently  as  the  lady  had  done  before,  and 
with  as  little  success.  She  went  to  bed ;  while  he 
was  seized  by  the  watch,  and,  in  due  course,  con- 
demned to  the  pillory. 

This  story,  which  was  very  popular  during  the 
middle  ageS;  was  taken  from  the  "  Disciplina  Cleri- 
calis"  of  Peter  Alfonsi.  It  occurs  as  a  fabliau,  is 
inserted  in  the  Decameron,  and  reappears  in  a  vari- 
ety of  different  forms.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
long  duration  of  the  popularity  of  such  stories,  that 
within  a  few  days  I  have  heard  the  same  story  told 
in  a  small  country  town,  as  having  happened  to  one 
of  the  townsmen,  then  dead,  who  had  a  scolding,  un- 
ruly wife.  She  came  home  one  night  at  an  unsea- 
sonable hour,  and  he  refused  to  admit  her.  They 
lived  by  the  water-side  j  and,  having  threatened  her 
husband  that  she  would  drown  herself,  unless,  he 
opened  the  door,  she  went  and  seized  a  log  of  wood, 
and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  good  man  believed 
that  she  had  put  her  thi-eat  into  execution;  and,  un- 
locking the  door,  ran  to  the  water-side.     The  wife 
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immediately  slipped  into  the  bouse,  locked  the  door 
after  her,  and  left  her  husband  to  seek  a  lodging 
elsewhere.  In  our  English  versions  this  story  is 
told  by  the  third  sage,  who,  in  our  text,  (as  in 
the  Latin  ,  is  named  Lentulus ;  in  Weber's  text, 
Lentilioun.  In  both  the  English  texts  the  second 
sage  is  Ancillas,  or  Ancilles. 

(5.)  The  queen  again  prevails  upon  her  hus- 
band to  order  his  son  to  be  executed,  by  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  himself  for 
his  children.  A  knight,  who  had  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  having  entirely  dissipated  his  fortune, 
penetrated,  with  his  son,  during  the  night,  into 
the  tower  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
emperor  Octavian,  and  carried  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold.  On  the  morrow  the  keeper  of 
the  treasure  discovered  the  theft ;  and,  perceiving 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  placed  under  it  a  great  vat  filled 
with  pitch  and  glue,  and  concealed  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  enter- 
ing through  the  hole .  Some  time  after  this,  the 
old  knight,  having  spent  all  the  gold  he  had  stolen, 
returned  to  the  tower,  and  fell  into  the  snare. 
Wlaen  he  saw  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  he 
begged  his  son  to  cut  off  his  head,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  known.  The  young  man  obeyed 
him,  with  bitter  lamentations,  and  carried  away 
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the  head,  which  he  concealed  in  a  ditch.  In  the 
morning  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  vat,  drawn 
through  the  citj,  and  finally  hung  on  a  gibbet ;  and 
the  emperor  gave  strict  orders  to  the  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  execution,  to  take  notice  if  they 
heard  lamentations  in  any  house  by  which  the 
body  might  pass.  As  was  expected,  when  the 
body  came  by  the  house  of  the  knight,  his  daugh- 
ters burst  into  cries  of  loud  grief;  but  their 
brother,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  his  own  body ;  and  when  the 
guards  entered  the  house,  he  said  that  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  sisters  were  caused  only  by  the  acci- 
dent which  had  befallen  him.  The  queen  pointed 
out  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  son,  who  threw 
his  father's  head  into  a  ditch,  instead  of  burying 
it  in  a  churchyard,  and  who  suffered  his  body  to 
be  suspended  on  a  gibbet. 

This  story  appears  to  be  a  medieval  imitation 
of  the  legend  of  Rhampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  as 
told  by  Herodotus.  A  somewhat  similar  legend 
occurs  in  Pausanias,  lib.  ix.  c.  37,  relating  to  the 
treasury  of  Hyrieus.  It  recurs,  under  various 
shapes,  in  the  medieval  story-tellers  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  sixteeth.  In  both  the  English 
texts  of  the  Seven  Sages  it  is,  as  in  the  Latin,  the 
third  tale  of  the  empress. 
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(6.)  The  third  sage,  named  in  the  Latin,  Cato, 
again  saves  the  prince's  life,  by  relating  the  story 
of  the  magpie  which  discloses  to  its  master  the  infi- 
delities of  his  wife ;  who,  in  revenge,  cast  discredit 
on  it  by  the  strategem  already  related  in  the  second 
story  of  Syntipas  ;  and  the  husband,  in  his  anger, 
puts  the  bird  to  death.  The  emperor  is  again  con- 
vinced, by  this  story,  that  the  words  of  a  woman 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

This  story  is  found  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  versions  of  the  romance  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  Hebrew  that  the  merchant  is  made  to  kill  his 
parrot,  which  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion having  been  founded  upon  the  Hebrew.  The 
change  of  the  parrot  for  a  magpie  was  natural 
enough.  Weber's  English  text  also  calls  the  bird  a 
magpie;  whilst  the  text  now  printed  restores  the 
original  name  of  a  parrot  or  popinjay.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  fifth  sage  in  the  English  texts. 

(7.)  The  queen  next  tells  a  story  of  a  king 
who  was  struck  with  blindness  from  heaven,  to 
punish  him  for  the  bad  government  of  seven  sages, 
in  whom  he  had  placed  all  his  confidence.  By  the 
advice  of  a  child,  named  Merlin,  the  king  cuts  ofif 
the  heads  of  the  seven  sages,  and  recovers  his 
sight. 
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This  story  is  found  in  the  English  versions,  where 
it  is  the  sixth  story  of  the  empress.  It  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  is  found  in  several  of  the  Eastern  collec- 
tions of  stories.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  common  life  of  the  Merlin  of  medi- 
eval romance.  In  Weber's  text  of  the  English 
poem,  the  emperor  is  named  Herod. 

(8.)  The  fourth  sage,  named  Malaquedrac, 
tells  the  story  of  a  young  woman  married  to  an 
old  knight,  and  in  love  with  a  priest.  Wishing, 
before  she  yields  herself  to  the  priest,  to  try  the 
patience  of  her  husband,  she  causes  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  which  is  his  particular  favorite,  to  be  cut 
down ;  kills  his  favorite  dog ;  and  overthrows  the 
table  when  he  is  treating  his  friends  with  a  feast. 
The  husband,  under  pretence  of  diminishing  the 
superabundance  of  blood  which  torments  her, 
bleeds  her  till  she  faints ;  and  thus  brings  her  to 
her  reason.  The  sage  praises  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  knight,  and  advises  the  king  to  mistrust  his 
queen. 

This  is  also  the  story  of  the  fourth  sage  in  the 
English  versions.  He  is  called  Malapas  in  our  text. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  fabliau  ;  and  is  found,  at  a  later 
period,  among  the  Contes  ou  nouvelles  recreations  et 
joyeux  devis  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers,  num., 
cxxvii. 
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(9.)  The  queen  makes  answer  to  this  tale  by 
one  of  the  magician  Virgil,  who,  among  other 
very  wonderful  performances,  had,  by  his  art,  pro- 
duced a  fire  which  burnt  always,  and  near  which 
were  two  fountains ;  one  warm,  where  the  poor 
bathed;    the  other   cold,  of  which   they  drank. 
Between  the  fire  and  the  fountains  was  a  statue, 
w^ith  an  inscription  on  its  forehead  to  the  effect, 
that  it  would  take  vengeance  on  the  person  who 
should  strike  it.     One  day  a  certain  scholar,  who 
could  not  imagine  how  a  statue  could  take  ven- 
geance on  any  one  who  should  strike  it,  gave  it  a 
great  blow,  on  which  the  fire  was  instantly  put 
out,  and  the  fountains  ceased  to  flow.     Virgil  had 
also  built  a  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had 
placed  as  many  "images"  as  there  were  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Each  of  these  images,  or 
statues,  was  made  by  magic,  and  held  in  its  hand 
a  bell,  which  it  rang  when  the  province  it  repre- 
sented was  preparing  to  revolt ;  and  the  Romans 
immediately  took  arms  to  punish  it  for  its  disobe- 
dience.    Certain  kings,  who  wished  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  wondrous  tower.     They  sent  four 
knights  to  Rome,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
emperor  Octavian  that  all  the  treasures  of  Virgil 
were  hidden  under  this  tower.      The  emperor  fell 
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into  the  snare,  and  gave  them  authority  to  dig 
under  the  tower,  during  the  night,  which  they  so 
managed,  that  the  tower,  with  its  statues,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  were  destroyed.  On  the  morrow, 
the  Roman  populace,  furious  at  the  disaster,  seized 
upon  the  person  of  their  emperor ;  and,  to  punish 
him  for  his  cupidity,  poured  melted  gold  into  his 
mouth,  and  buried  him  alive.  According  to  the 
explanation  given  by  the  queen  to  this  story,  the 
tower  and  its  images  represented  the  emperor's 
body  and  five  senses,  which  his  son  and  the  seven 
sages  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

The  details  of  this  story  differ  in  the  two  English 
versions.  In  both  a  mirror  is  substituted  for  the 
images.  In  our  text  the  name  of  Merlin  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  Virgil;  and  the  history  of  the  mir- 
ror alone  is  given.  The  story  of  Virgil's  tower, 
which  was  called  salvatio  Romce,  holds  rather  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  magi- 
cian. Such  a  tower  is  first  mentioned,  but  without 
the  name  of  Virgil,  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
eighth  century,  in  a  passage  pubHshed  by  Docen, 
and  republished  by  Keller,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Sept  Sages.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  (and  therefore  subsequently  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Latin  romance  o{  the  Historia  septemsapi- 
e?2/?/m),  describes  Virgil's  tower;  and  it  is  the  subject 
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of  a  chapter  in  the  legendary  history  of  Virgilius. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story  seems  to  be  taken  from 
a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  history  of  Cras- 
sus,  whose  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Parthians,  and 
molten  gold  poured  into  his  mouth,  to  satiate  his 
avarice.  The  story  was,  at  a  later  period,  taken 
from  the  Historia  septem  sapientum,  and  inserted, 
with  great  modifications,  into  the  Pecorone  of  Ser 
Giovanni. 

(10.)  Next  day  the  fifth  sage,  named  Joseph, 
tells  the  story  of  the  learned  physician,  "  Ypocras," 
or  Hippocrates,  who, — according  to  the  medieval 
legend, — jealous  of  the  knowledge  of  his  nephew, 
Galien  (Galen),  treacherously  murdered  him,  and 
died  himself  soon  after  of  sorrow  for  the  deed. 
The  sage  threatens  the  emperor  with  a  similar  fate 
if  he  puts  his  son  to  death. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  second  sage,  in  the  English 
versions.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  collec- 
tion of  tales. 

(11.)  The  next  story  told  by  the  queen  con- 
sists, as  has  been  observed  by  M.  Loiseleur  Des- 
longchamps,  of  two  distinct  episodes.  The  first 
is  the  story  of  a  king,  swollen  and  disfigured,  who 
employs  his  seneschal  to  find  him  a  fair  lady,  for 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  florins ;  and  the  steward. 
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incited  by  his  covetousness,  brings  the  king  his 
own  wife,  whom  he  keeps,  and  the  steward  flies 
into  banishment. 

In  the  second  episode,  the  same  king  lays  siege 
to  Eome,  demanding  that  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
There  were  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  seven  sages, 
who  undertook  to  defend  the  city  during  seven 
days.  The  six  first  days  they  succeeded,  by  their 
discourses,  in  preventing  the  king  from  making 
an  attack ;  but  he  was  determined  to  assault  the 
city  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  last  sage,  by  a 
cunning  stratagem,  spread  terror  among  the  assail- 
ants, who  took  to  flight ;  and  their  king,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  knights,  were  slain  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  queen  warns  her  husband,  that  his 
seven  sages  will  be  as  injurious  to  him,  by  their 
tales,  as  the  seven  sages  in  the  story  were  to  the 
king  who  invaded  Rome. 

These  two  episodes  become  separate  stories,  both 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  queen,  in  the  English 
versions.  In  the  Latin  they  seem  to  recal  to  mind 
the  Oriental  original,  in  which  each  person  told  two 
stories.  The  first  of  them  is,  in  the  English  text, 
the  seventh  in  order.  It  was  of  Indian  origin,  and 
is  found  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  collections.  At 
a  later  period  it  passed  into  the  Novellino  of  Mas- 
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succio,  (printed  in  1552);  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Contes  du  Monde  Aventureux^  (Paris,  1582). 

The  second  episode  is  the  thirteenth  story  of 
the  English  versions,  where  the  circumstances  are 
modified. 

(12.)  The  sixth  sage,  named  Oleophas,  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  promised,  separately,  to 
three  of  the  emperor's  knights,  that  they  should 
pass  the  night  with  her  ;  and  each  engages  to  give 
her  a  hundred  florins  as  the  price  of  her  favours. 
After  having  received  the  sums  agreed  upon,  the 
woman  causes  her  three  suitors  to  be  murdered  by 
her  husband,  as  they  enter  the  house;  and  she 
employs  her  brother  to  throw  the  body  of  one  of 
the  knights  into  the  sea.  When  the  brother  re- 
turns, she  persuades  him  that  the  body  has  come 
back  to  the  house ;  and,  twice  the  dupe  of  the 
same  deceit,  he  carries  away  the  three  bodies, 
supposing  them  to  be  all  one,  and  burns  the  last 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  to  make  sure  that  it  shall 
not  return  again.  But  scarcely  has  he  reduced 
the  body  to  ashes,  when  a  knight,  led  by  his  evil 
star,  passes  by,  and  approaches  the  fire  to  warm 
himself  The  man  supposes  it  is  the  dead  knight 
returning,  pushes  him  into  the  fire,  and  he  also  is 
burnt.  Some  time  after  this,  the  woman,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  accuses  her  husband  of  the  triple 
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murder,  and  both  receive  due  punishment  for  their 
crime. 

This  story  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  version,  but 
not  in  the  Greek  or  Arabic.  It  is  omitted  in  the 
French  metrical  version,  and  in  the  English  ver- 
sions, but  is  inserted  in  the  English  compilation  of 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  occurs  as  a  fabliau, 
under  the  title  of  Les  trois  hossus.  The  fabliau  of 
Estourmi  turns  also  on  a  somewhat  similar  plot. 
The  story  of  Les  trois  bossus  is  also  found  in  the 
collection  of  Straparola,  from  whence  it  seems  to 
have  been  derived  into  the  Contes  Tariares  of 
Gueulette.  The  Hebrew  story  runs  somewhat  as 
follows.  A  woman  introduces  into  her  house  three 
hump-backed  musicians,  who  drink  till  they  become 
drunk.  She  hears  her  husband  at  the  door,  and 
conceals  them  hurriedly  in  a  place  full  of  holes  and 
traps,  into  which  they  fall,  and  are  strangled.  When 
her  husband  is  gone,  she  opens  the  door  to  relieve 
them  from  their  hiding-place,  and  is  in  despair  at 
finding  them  all  dead.  The  servant  calls  a  black 
slave;  and  the  lady  promises  to  yield  to  his  em- 
braces, if  he  will  rid  her  of  the  bodies.  This  he 
agrees  to  do ;  and  immediately  carries  them  away, 
and  throws  them  into  the  river.  It  is  probable  that 
the  printed  text  of  the  Hebrew  version  is  an  imper- 
fect one;  and  that,  originally,  the  story  ended  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Historia  Septem  Sapientum. 
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(13.)  The  queen  next  tells  a  story  of  a  king 
who  was  so  jealous  of  his  wife  that  he  kept  her 
closely  shut  in  his  castle,  and  always  carried  about 
with  him  the  keys  of  her  apartment.  It  happened 
that  a  knight  of  a  distant  country  saw  the  lady  in 
a  dream,  and  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  travel  about  until  he  discovered  the  object 
of  his  passion.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  also 
dreamt  that  she  saw  the  knight,  with  whose  ap- 
pearance she  was  no  less  struck.  After  having 
wandered  through  several  kingdoms,  the  knight 
arrived  at  length  in  that  of  the  jealous  king, 
and,  passing  under  the  tower  in  which  she  was 
shut  up,  he  saw  at  a  window  the  lady  of  whom  he 
was  in  search.  He  presented  himself  to  the  king, 
who  made  him  his  steward;  and  he  became  so 
great  a  favourite  of  his  new  master,  that  he  soon 
obtained  permission  to  build  himself  a  dwelling 
near  the  castle.  In  building  this  house,  the  knight 
caused  a  subterranean  passage  to  be  made,  leading 
into  the  chamber  of  the  lady  in  the  tower ;  and, 
to  hinder  his  secret  from  being  discovered,  he  put 
to  death  the  workman  who  had  made  it.  By 
means  of  this  passage  he  obtained  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  queen.  One  day,  while  the  king 
and  his  steward  were  hunting  together,  the  king 
recognized  on  the  knight's  finger  a  ring  which  he 
had  formerly  given  to  the  queen.    It  was,  in  fact. 
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a  present  she  had  made  to  her  lover.  The  steward 
perceived  that  the  king  had  taken  notice  of  his 
ring,  and,  on  his  return,  passed  in  haste  through 
the  subterranean  passage,  and  restored  it  to  the 
queen.  The  king  also  hastened  to  the  queen's 
aj)artment,  to  see  if  his  suspicions  were  well- 
founded,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
still  in  her  possession  the  ring  he  had  given  her. 
A  short  time  after  this,  the  knight  told  the  king 
that  a  beautiful  lady,  his  mistress,  had  come  from 
his  own  country  to  find  him ;  and  that  he  had 
prepared  a  banquet,  at  which  he  invited  the  king 
to  be  present.  The  latter,  on  his  arrival,  was 
astonished  at  the  great  similarity  between  his 
steward's  mistress,  and  his  own  wife, — for  the 
knight  had  introduced  the  queen  by  means  of 
the  subterranean  passage.  He  hastened  back 
to  the  castle  after  dinner ;  but  the  subterranean 
passage  offered  a  shorter  road,  and  he  found 
his  wife  in  her  chamber  in  her  ordinary  attire. 
The  king  was  now  so  entirely  thrown  off  his 
guard,  that  he  was  made  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers,  giving  the  lady  with 
his  own  hand  ;  and  the  knight,  who  had  a  ship 
ready,  set  sail  with  his  prize.  When  the  king 
retired  to  his  castle,  he  no  longer  found  the  queen 
in  her  chamber.  The  queen,  in  the  romance  be- 
fore us,  advises  her  husband  not  to  let  himself  be 
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the  dupe  of  his  sages,  as  the  king  in  the  story  had 
been  that  of  his  seneschal. 

This  story  appears  to  be  taken  from  some  Eastern 
collection,  for  a  similar  one  is  found  in  Von  Ham- 
mer's supplementary  stories  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.  It,  however,  bears  an  evident  analogy 
to  the  plot  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  from 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  indirectly  derived.  It  occu- 
pies the  same  position  in  the  English  texts  as  in  the 
Latin. 

(14.)  The  story  told  by  the  seventh  master, 
Joachim,  is  only  a  disfigured  copy  of  the  well- 
know^n  tale  of  the  matron  of  Ephesus,  which  reap- 
pears under  a  great  variety  of  different  forms  in 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages. 

(15.)  The  young  prince,  on  the  eighth  day, 
can  speak  with  safety ;  and  he  tells  a  long  story 
of  a  youth,  named  Alexander,  who  was  endowed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds. 
Hearing  one  day  the  nightingale,  he  told  his 
father  that  the  bird  predicted  that  he  should  even- 
tually rise  to  so  high  a  position  in  the  world,  that 
his  father  would  humbly  offer  him  water  to  wash 
his  hands,  and  that  his  mother  would,  with  equal 
humility,  hold  the  towel  to  wipe  them.  The  father 
was  enraged  at  this  prognostic,  took  his  son  out 
to  sea  in  a  boat,  and  threw  him  into  the  deep. 
The  child,  however,  swam  until  he  was  taken  up 
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by  a  vessel  bound  for  Egypt,  where  having,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  interpreted  the  cry  of 
two  ravens,  he  obtains,  as  a  reward,  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  and,  after  her  father's  death,  suc- 
ceeds him  to  the  crown  of  Egypt.  Before  his 
marriage  he  visits  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where 
he  goes  through  the  same  adventures  as  those 
which  form  the  plot  of  the  beautiful,  and  once 
popular,  romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun.  After 
Alexander  became  king  of  Egypt,  he  sent  for  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  night- 
ingale was  accomplished. 

In  the  English  versions,  as  in  the  old  French  me- 
trical version,  all  the  portion  of  the  story  taken  from 
the  romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun  is  omitted.  The 
story  is  found  in  the  Cento  novelle  of  Sansovino 
(Giorn.  viii.  nov.  4),  and  among  the  novels  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  El  pronostico  cumplido. 

After  the  prince  has  told  his  story,  the  queen 
is  brought  to  judgment,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive,  along  with  a  boy  who  had  been  discovered, 
in  disguise,  among  her  chambermaids.  The  latter 
incident  is  not  found  in  the  English  version. 
Sometime  after  this,  the  emperor  dies,  and  his  son 
Dioclesian  succeeds  him. 


The  preceding  hasty  sketch  will  show  the  his- 
tory of  the  romance  before  it  took  its  English 
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dress,  and  will  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  formed.  Various  versions 
and  imitations  appeared  at  a  later  period  until  it 
took  the  humble  form  of  a  chap  book,  under  the 
title  of  The  Seve^i  Wise  Masters.  The  order  and 
form  of  the  tales  in  this  collection  shew  that  it 
had  come  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  the  Latin 
version.  The  Seven  Wise  Mistresses  is  a  very 
paltry  imitation  of  it.  There  were  also  later 
imitations  of  the  same  romance,  in  the  East,  such 
as  the  Forty  Viziers  of  the  Turks,  and  the  history 
of  Prince  Bakhtyar  and  the  ten  Viziers. 

The  two  English  metrical  versions  are  altoge- 
ther different  compositions  ;  but  they  contain  the 
same  stories,  in  the  same  order,  and  were  evi- 
dently translated  from  the  same  original,  which 
appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  French 
metrical  version  published  by  Prof.  Keller.  There 
is  also  an  early  French  prose  version,  published 
by  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  which  resembles  more 
the  French  metrical  version  than  the  Latin  text. 
The  variations  in  the  English  text  will  be  best 
shewn  by  the  following  table  of  its  contents, 
with  comparative  indications  of  the  same  tales  as 
found  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  metrical 
version,  the  references  in  the  first  columns  being 
to  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  the  different  collections.     It  will  be  seen,  that 
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four  only  of  the  stories  found  in  the  Eastern  ori- 
ginal are  retained  in  the  medieval  romance  built 
upon  it. — 
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The  manuscripts  of  the  English  romance  of  the 
Seven  Sages  are  not  common,  although,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  we  find  two  distinct  ver- 
sions. The  one  here  given  to  the  public  is  jirinted 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  (known  by  the  shelf- 
mark,  Dd.  1.  17),  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  other  version  was  printed  by  Weber  {Metri- 
cal Bomances,  vol.  iii.)  from  copies  preserved  in 
the  celebrated  Auchinleck  MS.  at  Edinbursch, 
and  in  MS,  Cotton,  Galba,  U.  ix.     Another  copy. 
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much  mutilated,  of  this  version,  but  presenting 
many  readings  different  from  Weber's  edition, 
is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ff.  ii.  38.  The 
following  lines  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"the  sevyn  sages." — [folio  126.] 

"  Some  tyme  ther  was  a  noble  man, 
Whos  name  was  clepyd  Dyaclysyan, 
Of  ryche  Rome  and  that  honour 
Lorde  he  was  and  emperour. 
An  emperyce  he  had  to  wyfe, 
The  fayrest  that  myghte  bere  lyfe, 
A  feyre  lady,  and  a  gente. 
Hur  name  was  clepyd  dame  Ilacent. 
A  man  chylde  they  had  betwene  them  two, 
The  fayrest  that  myghte  on  erthe  goo, 
That  was  to  them  bothe  lefe  and  dere. 
Lysteneyth  now  and  ye  may  here; 
So  hyt  befelle  upon  a  day 
The  emperyce  syke  sche  lay; 
Soche  an  evylle  was  come  hur  upon, 
That  sche  my^t  nodur  ryde  nor  goon, 
Nor  she  my^t  no  lenger  leve 
For  drynkys  that  lechys  my^t  hur  geve. 
Now  ys  sche  dedd,  and  wende  hur  way, 
God  hur  sowle  yuge  may 
Odur  to  peyne,  or  to  blysse, 
Whedur  that  hys  wylle  ys! 
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Let  we  now  that  lady  dwelle, 
And  of  the  emperour  y  wylle  yow  telle. 
Thys  emperour  waxe  olde  and  hore, 
And  thought  to  sett  hys  sone  to  lore, 
And  comawndyd  anon  before  hym  to  come 
.vii.  of  the  wyseste  clerkys  of  Rome. 
Now  lordyngys,  he  seyde,  gente, 
Aftur  yow  .vij.  y  have  sente; 
I  wylle  my  sone  betake  yow, 
To  lerne  hym  wytt  and  vertue; 
Whyche  of  you  dar  my  sone  undertake, 
To  lerne  hym  that  that  ys  wreton  yn  the  letters 
blake. 


Thorow  councelle  of  hys  bolde  barons. 

He  weddyd  a  wyfe  of  grete  renowns; 

Thorow  covetyse  of  erytage 

They  made  soon  the  maryage, 

Sythen  aftur  yn  lytuUe  space 

Befelle  a  fulle  wondur  case. 

Let  we  now  alle  thys  dwelle, 

And  of  the  .vii.  maysters  y  wylle  yow  telle. 

Thes  .vii.  clerkys  there  they  stode 

Wolde  wete  yf  the  chylde  cowde  ony  gode, 

And  wete  yf  hys  wyttys  were  feyre  and  clere 

That  he  had  lernyd  that  .vii.  yere. 

The  chyldys  bedd  was  made  on  lofte 

Fulle  esyly  and  fulle  softe. 
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They  toke  levys  syxtene, 

that  were  rounde  and  grene. 

hede  for  sothe  to  say, 

ys  and  went  ther  way. 

chylde  to  hys  reste, 

that  the  day  was  preste, 

tyrs  seven." 


The  MS.  from  which  the  present  text  is  printed 
is  very  incorrectly  written ;  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, I  have  been  obliged  to  correct  the  mere 
errors  of  the  scribe,  such  as  and  for  an,  and  the 
like  ;  but  this  has  been  done  very  sparingly.  In 
all  instances  where  the  scribe  has  thrown  the  n  of 
the  article  to  the  next  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  I  have  restored  it  to  its  proper  place  :  thus 
the  MS.  has  a  nayer  for  an  ayer,  1.  7;  no  notliir 
for  non  other,  4:1  S,  630,  &c. ;  a  nax  for  an  aic,61S; 
a  nolde  mane  for  an  olde,  2708.  According  to  a 
common  practice  in  old  MSS.  two  words  are  some- 
times written  in  one,  in  which  case  I  have  always 
separated  them:  thus,  the  MS.  has  atese^  1.  1996; 
aston,  1930. 
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NOTES. 

Line  6. — Helie.  In  Weber's  text  the  empress  is  called  Mil- 
■isant;  in  the  Cambridge  fragment,  printed  in  our  Intro- 
duction, p.  Ixx,  she  is  called  Dame  Ilacent. 

1,  10. — Lovenden,  an  error  of  the  MS.  for  loveden. 

1.  28. — Kyd.     Sic  MS.  ;  probably  an  error  for  and. 

1.  38. — Baucillas.     The  MS.  reads  erroneously  Caucillas. 

1.  164. —  Wastir,  of  course,  a  mere  corruption  of  was  there. 
Conf.  1.  2246. 

1.  373. — deye.  As  this  word  does  not  rhyme  with  the  pre- 
ceding line,  it  is  perhaps  an  error  for  spille,  to  perish. 

1.  485.— at     Sic  MS.  for  that.     So  again,  1.  1556. 

1.  509. — tormentour.  This  was  a  common  term  for  an  exe- 
cutioner at  this  period.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Mysteries. 

1.  663. — A.     Probably  an  error  of  the  MS.  for  and. 

1.  869. — Hire  isti.     For  here  is  thy. 

1.  926.— This  line  is  defective  in  the  MS. 

1.  m^.—holde  hor.     Sic  MS.  for  holte. 

1.  948.— /r^/jt  The  MS.  has  sy\t.,  an  evident  error  of  the 
scribe. 

1.  1130. — vorthym.     For  ivorth  him,  may  there  be  to  him. 

1.  1367. — scho.     The  MS.  has  erroneously  to. 

1.  1526. — Salner,  Salerno. 

1.  1591. — myl.     Sic  MS.;  probably  for  ivyl. 

1.  1605. — wrothesom.      This  should  be  printed  as  one  word. 

1.  m^.—trhe.     Sic  MS. 

1.  2082. — sayent  Colas.  An  abbreviation  of  Nicholas,  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  poem. 
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1.  2222. — By  Goddys  hore,  i.  e.,  hy  God's  grace.  Some  old 
possessor  of  the  MS.  has  erased  this,  and  other  similar 
exclamations  at  1.  2284,  2433;  but  the  original  words  may 
still  be  traced. 

1.  2258. — Emperour  anon.  The  MS.  reads  erroneously,  niays- 
tyr  Caton. 

1.  2336.— C«we.     Sic  MS. 

1.  2638. — Genever.  In  Weber's  text  the  clerk  is  named 
Gemes;  in  the  French  texts  it  is  Genus  and  Genius.  It 
appears  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  Janus.  This  story 
occurs  in  the  old  compotists.  See  my  edition  of  Philippe 
de  Thaun,  p.  31.    The  French  metrical  version  tells  us  : — 

"  Pour  ce  Genus  dist  le  Genvier 
Le  moys  qui  est  devant  Fevrier." 

1.  2890.— nicote.     Sic  MS.  for  7ucete. 

1.  3134. — There  i&  evidently  a  line  wanting,  which  should 
rhyme  with  bolde.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  imper- 
fections of  this  kind  in  the  MS. 


The  following  text  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  collections  of  stories  current 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Bibl.  Publ.  Cantab,  (known  by  the  shelf-mark 
Dd.  1,  17),  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
an  incorrectly- writ  ten  MS.,  but  is  the  only  copy 
known  which  has  not  suffered  mutilation.  An 
Essay  on  the  history  of  these  stories,  with  a  few 
notes  on  the  text,  will  form  another  of  the  Society's 
publications,  to  be  bound  with  the  text  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  for  that  I  reserve  further 
observations  on  the  subject. 
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In  Rome  was  an  emperour, 
A  man  of  swytli  mikil  lionur, 
As  the  book  tellys  us, 
Is  name  was  Deocclicius, 
Al  the  londe  hadde  to  gye, 
And  hadd  a  wyfe  that  hight  Helie. 
Bitwene  thajm  twa  come  an  ayer, 
A  good  child  and  a  faire ; 
The  emperour  and  is  wif 
Lovenden  the  child  as  hare  lyf. 
The  emperour  wax  an  old  man, 
And  on  a  day  thynke  he  gan 
Uppon  his  sone  that  was  so  bolde, 
And  was  hot  sevene  wyntur  olde. 
The  emperour  for-thoght  sore 
Tha  the  child  ware  sette  to  lore ; 
After  the  seven  sages  he  sent, 
And  messangers  anon  thare  went, 
And  broghten  the  clerkes  of  honour 
Ryght  byfore  the  emperour. 
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Into  a  chambir  out  of  the  halle 
He  toke  thaym,  and  refreynde  alle, 
Whilk  of  thaym  he  myght  take 
Hys  sone  a  wyes  man  to  make. 

The  heldest  answerde  the  emperour, 
That  whas  a  man  of  mykil  honour, 
A  lene  oor  man  he  was, 
Kyd  was  callid  Baucillas ; 
He  sayed  to  the  emperour, 
"  Woldestow  do  me  that  honour, 
To  bytake  thy  sone  to  me,  so 

Thow  scholdest  bath  here  and  see, 
Er  thys  seven  jer  ware  a-goon, 
He  sholde  conne  hym  self  al  on. 
By  God  Almighty  that  is  in  heven^ 
Also  mykyl  as  we  sevene." 

The  secunde  mayster  was  nawt  so  holde 
Ase  Baucillas,  no  nawt  so  bolde ; 
A  man  he  was  that  loved  pees. 
And  whas  callid  Ancillees.  40 

"  Sire  emperoure,  3if  it  so  bee 
Thow  wille  bytake  thy  sone  to  me, 
For  thy  love  I  wille  hym  teche, 
Into  his  hert  fort  reche 
Al  the  clergy  undir  sonne 
That  we  seven  clerkes  cunne. 
This  I  wile  sikere  the, 
Gyf  he  schal  byleve  with  me." 

The  thirde  a  lene  man  was, 
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And  couthe  mykil  solas,  50 

And  was  callid  Lentulus : 

Hee  sayed  to  the  emperour  thus, 

"  Sire  emperour,  take  nowt  a-greef, 

Tak  me  thy  childe  that  is  te  leve, 

And  er  ther  passe  thre  and  fyve, 

Yf  he  have  wyt  and  his  on  lyve, 

He  schal  conne  hym  self  alone 

As  mykil  wit  as  we  ilkone." 

The  fyrde  mayster  he  roos  and  spake, 
He  was  nowthir  whyit  no  blake,  60 

And  inred  man  he  was, 
And  was  callid  Maladas  ; 
"  Sire,"  he  sayde,  "  take  me  thyn  heire, 
That  his  bothe  good  and  faire  ; 
Bote  for  sothe  I  wile  for-sake 
That  my  felawes  hase  undirtake : 
A  wondir  thyng  that  were  bygyne 
To  teche  hym  that  my  felawes  cune. 
Bot  I  walde  teche  hym,  as  I  am  a  man, 
Also  mykil  good  as  I  can."  70 

The  fyfte  mayster  up  araes, 
That  of  wisdom  bare  grete  loos, 
He  was  boren  in  Rome  toune. 
And  was  callid  mayster  Caton ; 
He  sayd,  "  Sire  emperour,  i-wis. 
The  sothe  tale  that  his  this. 
To  teche  hym  that  my  felawes  cane, 
A  grete  foly  it  were  bygyne ; 
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Bote  yf  thow  wilt  bitake  hyin  me, 

I  wille,  for  honour  of  the, 

As  I  am  trewe  mane, 

Hym  teche  the  clergy  that  I  can." 

The  sexte  was  a  3ong  man 
That  no  herd  non  bygane. 
And  sayed,  "  Sire,  bythoght  fening. 
Take  thy  sone  in  my  kypyng, 
And  that  wole  do  so  by  myn  attente. 
That  3e  no  schal  nou3t  repente." 
In  this  manere  answerde  he. 
And  was  callid  maystir  Jes  s . 

The  sevent  mayister  answerd  thus, 
And  was  hoten  Marcius : 
"  Sire,  I  have  servyd  the  jare, 
Sythen  I  couthe  first  of  lare, 
Fram  that  day  hidyr  to, 
Al  that  evere  I  have  done 
I  queth  30U,  sire  emperoure ; 
Woltow  do  me  that  honour. 
To  take  me  thy  childe  to  3eme, 
And  I  wille  teche  hym  the  to  greme."  ^oo 

The  emperour  with  wordis  stille 
Thaynked  thaym  with  good  wille ; 
"  By  the  deth  that  I  schal  dee, 
I  nylle  party  30ure  company, 
I  nylle  take  my  sone  to  one, 
I  bytake  hym  30W  ilkone. 
To  teche  hym  in  chambyr  and  in  halle, 
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That  I  be  holden  to  30U  alle." 
Tliay  thanked  alle  the  emperour, 
That  grauntyd  hem  that  honour,  ^^^ 

To  have  in  hare  kepyng 
That  he  loved  thorou  al  thyng. 
Thay  token  leve  at  the  emperour, 
And  ladde  the  childe  with  honour. 
The  sevene  mayster  alle  y-fere, 
Ther  the  childe  schulde  lere. 
Than  sayd  maystir  Catone, 
"  Yf  he  dwelle  here  in  the  toune, 
Certes  it  may  nought  be 

That  he  schal  here  or  see  120 

Wylen  to  don  or  speke  with  mouthe. 
And  that  nolde  we  nought  that  he  couth. 

Sykyrly  for  to  telle, 

There  most  he  nou3t  dwelle." 

The  seven  maysteres  thay  hym  nome 

I  note  how  mykil  out  of  Rome, 

For  to  ordayne  and  dyvise. 

Or  the  childe  ware  sette  aprise. 

Ware  thay  myjte  a  stude  make, 

A  real,  for  the  childes  sake,  i^^ 

Whare  he  myght  of  wit  lere, 

And  none  vileny  heere. 

A  studie  thay  fonden  swyth  fayre. 

And  a  stude  of  good  eeir; 

Fayre  welles  there  wellyde  fast, 

And  fayre  trees  schadow  to  kast. 
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In  the  fayrest  place  of  alle 

They  lete  reren  a  halle; 

Nought  as  anothir  halle  it  nas, 

Even  four  cornarde  it  was.  ^^o 

Thay  late  rere  in  ilce  a  syde 

Fayre  chambirs  many  and  wyde ; 

Every  mayster  hadde  oone 

In  to  lygge  and  to  goon. 

Than  al  togydir  was  wrought, 

Er  the  childe  wer  thydir  brought, 

Fyrst  gamen  to  bygynne, 

The  sevene  sciens  payent  therin. 

Whan  al  togydyr  was  wrought, 

The  childe  thar-in  was  brought,  i^o 

Amyd  the  halle  hys  bede  was  made. 

When  he  lay  ther-in  naked, 

Hon  ilce  half  he  my3t  byholde 

At  ilke  tyme  whane  he  wolde, 

Uppon  the  wallis  he  myght  see 

What  hys  lesson  schulde  bee. 

Alle  hys  maystirs  were  about. 

To  teche  hym,  for  hys  fadir  dout ; 

Evermore  wil  he  wooke. 

When  on  levede,  anothir  tooke,  160 

That  or  the  sevene  jere  were  goon, 

Of  seven  artis  nastir  noon 

That  he  no  couthe  good  skil  inne, 

Wastir  noon  to  bygynne. 

Whan  his  maystirs  taught  noght, 
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He  lernede  of  his  owen  tlioght; 

That  on  a  day  in  the  halle 

He  disputide  with  ham  alle, 

And  thay  were  glad  of  that  he  couthe, 

And  sayed  ilcon  with  othir  to  mouthe,  170 

"  The  childe  wax  a  wyes  man  ; 

Prove  we  more  what  he  can." 

Thay  were  bythout  in  a  wile 

For  to  do  the  childe  a  gyle, 

For  to  prove  of  hym  more, 

How  depe  he  was  in  lore. 

The  childes  bede  was  maked  in  stage, 

Of  four  postis  as  a  kage; 

Undir  ilc  post  thay  layden, 

Aste  the  clercus  hem  selven  sayden,  180 

Four  yven  leves  togydir  knyt, 

For  to  proven  of  his  wit. 

Uppon  morwen,  tho  it  was  day. 

The  childe  awakid  there  he  lay, 

He  loked  low,  he  loked  hee, 

And  kast  wildeliche  his  hye ; 

He  loked  in  ilce  half  of  his  bede. 

As  a  man  thot  ware  adrad. 

Than  come  the  maystir  Baucillas, 

And  askyde  the  childe  what  him  was :  190 

"  Wy  lokesttow  so  aboute  thy  bede? 

Artou  of  eny  thyng  adrade?" 

The  childe  answerde  in  his  bede, 

"  I  am  of  no  man  adrade: 
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Bote  a  lytil  I  merveyle  me 

Of  a  thyng  that  I  see. 

This  house  that  is  so  strange  dj^t,  - 

The  rofe  hjs  sonkon  to  nyght, 

Or  the  flore  his  resyn  on  hye, 

Sythen  I  last  the  rofe  see."  200 

"  Certys,"  quod  Maladas^ 

"  That  ware  a  wondir  kas! 

For  in  noone  kynne  wyse, 

The  flore  ne  may  noujt  aryse. 

The  post  been  grete  and  noujt  smal, 

How  my3te  the  rofe  aw  ale? 

Hyt  ne  may  on  non  wys  be, 

Thyng  that  thow  telly st  me." 

"By  God,  maister,  I  am  noght  dronken, 
Yf  the  rofe  his  noujt  sonken,  ^^^ 

Ne  the  flore  rysyn  on  hye, 
Sithen  I  last  the  rofe  see, 
Than  his  my  bede  undir-layede ; 
That  no  may  nou3t  bee  wyt-sed." 
Thay  nolden  no  langer  with  hym  jede, 
Ne  suffry  langer  lygge  in  bede. 
Bote  while  he  wente  in  solas, 
Maden  the  bedde  as  hit  was: 
Ilkon  sayed  to  other  thus, 
"  He  his  a  wyse  man  y-wys."  220 

Wyl  the  childe  at  scole  was, 
Hym  byfel  a  harde  caes; 
Hys  modir  deyde.  that  hatte  Elye, 
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As  we  sclialle  alle  dye. 

Sone  aftir  that  sclio  was  dede, 

Hys  fadir  hadde  anothir  rede  ; 

Grete  lordis  of  honour 

Come  anone  to  the  emperour, 

And  sayden,  "  Thow  hase  londis  y-now  ; 

Hit  were  tyme  for  to  wouwe, 

And  to  have  anothir  wyf, 

For  to  ledde  with  thy  lif, 

Thou  ne  havest  no  childe  hot  hon, 

And  mygtyst  susteyne  many  oon." 

The  emperour  was  jolyf  of  blode, 

And  hare  councel  undirstood  ; 

And  to  thaym  alle  sayede  hee, 

"  Lordyngs,  thanne  asjDye  30 

A  womman  worthy  to  be  my  make, 

And  with  3oure  consel  I  wil  hire  take." 

Tho  thay  seen  he  wolde  acente, 

For  to  seche  anon  thay  wente, 

Of  hye  lynage  and  faire  manere 

A  lady  for  to  be  his  feere. 

Alle  the  lordis  soghten  fast. 

And  fande  a  lady  at  the  last. 

At  schorte  wordis  for  to  telle, 

The  emperour  ne  wolde  noujt  dwel, 

Hee  wedded  hirre  ase  the  law  was, 

And  lyveden  togydir  in  solas.  250 

Bot  it  lastid  hot  a  while. 

The  wyf  for-dide  hit  with  a  gyle. 
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The  emperasse  was  sone  tolde 

Of  that  child  that  was  so  bolde. 

That  was  the  emperour  eir, 

A  good  childe  and  a  faire. 

He  that  tolde  hire  that  tale, 

Broght  hir  in  mykil  bael; 

For  ever  more  scho  was  in  thoght, 

That  the  childe  were  to  deth  broght.  260 

In  a  myry  morny[n]g  of  May, 
The  emperour  in  his  bedde  lay, 
And  the  emperesse  in  feere; 
What  we  saye  now  non  schal  here. 
"  Sire,"  scho  sayed,  "  hit  is  me  tolde, 
That  thou  base  a  sone  bolde, 
A  good  childe  and  a  faire. 
That  sal  be  oure  bothe  ayere. 
For  sothe,  sire,  I  hold  hym  myn, 
Also  wel  as  thou  dost  thyn.  270 

Therefore  I  besyche  the. 
For  love  thou  ouwest  to  me, 
Send  after  hym,  yf  it  his  thy  wylle. 
And  late  me  spek  with  hym  my  fylle: 
Graunt  my  bone,  and  make  me  glade, 
Hyt  his  the  first  that  ever  I  badde." 
The  emperour  lay  al  stille, 
And  lete  hyre  saye  al  hire  wille ; 
Of  falsnesse  non  heed  he  nam, 
Bot  at  the  last  out  hit  kame.  280 

The  emperour  answerde  tho. 
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"  Certis,  dame,  I  have  no  mo, 
No  child  hot  hym  i-wis; 
And  now  I  wot  how  hit  his 
That  thow  desjres  hym  to  see, 
He  schal  come  hom  to  the." 
The  lady  sayed  thare, 
"  Leve  sire,  this  ilke  daye 
Lat  dyght  messangers  3 are, 

Aftir  hym  for  to  fare."  290 

Quod  the  emperour,  and  swor  ther-to, 
"  For  soth,  dame,  hit  sal  be  doon." 
Bot  the  emperour  wist  nought 
What  was  hire  wikkyd  thought. 
An  evyl  deth  mot  scho  dey! 
Scho  purchasede  thourugt  nigremancye, 
That  seven  dayes  and  seven  nyght 
He  no  schold  spek  with  no  wyght, 
Yf  ony  word  hym  hadde  sprong. 
That  men  myght  here  of  his  tong,  300 

Anon  hys  hert  scholde  to-breke, 
Ne  schold  he  never  eft  more  speke. 
This  hadde  the  wikkid  womman  wrout. 
For  brynge  the  childe  to  nowt. 
Than  messangers  were  3 are, 
After  the  childe  for  to  fare: 
He  sayed  to  the  messangeres. 
That  ware  bolde  and  feres, 
"  To  the  seven  sages  36  sal  wynde, 
And  saye  that  I  ham  gretyng  sende,  31 0 
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And  bidde  thaym  withouten  delay 

Come  withinne  the  thyrdde  day, 

And  bryng  with  thaym  my  sone  dere 

That  thay  have  for  to  lere." 

Thay  nolden  there  longe  dwelle, 

The  messangers  were  ful  snelle, 

Hastilich  the  way  thay  nomen, 

To  the  seven  sages  thay  comen, 

And  sayden,  "  Clerkis  of  honour, 

Wylle  30W  gretis  the  emperour,  ^20 

And  byddis  30W  within  this  thrid  day 

Come  to  hym,  without  delay. 

And  bryng  with  30W  his  sone  dere, 

That  he  betau3t  30U  to  lere." 

Thay  were  resayved  with  gret  honour, 

For  love  of  the  emperour. 

The  childe  and  his  maisters  alle 

Went  dowen  out  of  halle 

Into  a  herber  to  make  solas. 

And  there  sawe  a  wondir  kas;  ^30 

Hit  neght  fast  toward  nyght; 

And  the  mone  schone  wil  bryght. 

And  thay  byhelden  towarde  the  scky, 

Uppon  the  mone  that  so  hy3e, 

And  on  sternes  there  bysyde. 

Of  thyng  that  affter  wolde  bytyde. 

Than  byspake  maystir  Caton, 
"  Felaus,  I  see  in  the  mone. 
We  have  made  us  alle  to-don;  , 
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The  emperour  hase  send  us  sonde,  340 

That  we  schal  brynge  his  sone  alle  to  honde; 

And  when  he  comes  his  fadir  byfore, 

And  he  speke  he  his  lore, 

His  stepmodir  hase  thorug  nigrimancye 

So  demed  how  the  child  schal  dye, 

Yf  he  speke  he  his  y-lore; 

And  we  schal  by  schend  ther-fore. 

The  emperour,  by  swete  Jhesus! 

Alle  he  wille  wyten  us." 

The  childe  kast  hys  heyn  a-hey,  350 

And  sawe  alle  that  Caton  see; 
"Maystir,"  he  sayde,  "a!  see  ^e 
Another  thyng  that  I  se  ? 
In  a  stere  I  see  me  lyche, 
And  I  myghte  forbere  speche 
Seven  dayes  and  seven  nyght, 
I  scholde  covere  agayn  my  syght. 
And  my  woo  turne  to  game, 
And  3e  alle  out  of  blame." 

Than  sayd  mayster  Baucillas,  360 

"  For  soth  this  his  wondir  cas: 
Tharefore  take  counsel  sone 
What  his  best  to  don, 
How  we  myghte  overcome  this  wyf, 
For  to  save  oure  aler  lyf. 
For  bettir  be  avisemend, 
Certenlych  we  be  schent." 
The  childe  answerd  ther  he  stood, 
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"  I  wyle  gyf  30U  counsel  good; 

Seven  dayes  I  mot  forbore  370 

That  I  ne  gyf  no  answere; 

And  yf  I  speke  loude  or  stille, 

With  the  forme  word  I  sal  deye. 

And  36  both,  36  maistires  sevene, 

The  wysesde  I  holde  undir  evene, 

Fondys  ilkon,  yf  30  may, 

For  to  holde  my  lyf  a  day 

With  qweyntys  of  clergye; 

For  30  be  schent  yf  I  deye." 

Baucillas  sayed,  "  If  I  may,  380 

I  schal  save  thy  lyf  a  daye." 

And  alle  the  othir  sayed,  i-wys. 

That  ilkon  wolde  be  for  hys, 

And  ilc  mayster  toke  hys  day 

To  kepe  hit,  withouten  delay. 

Sonenday  hadde  Baucillas ; 

And  ilkon  wyst  wylk  his  was. 

Thus  thay  were  at  on  alle, 

And  wenten  agayen  into  the  halle, 

And  maden  the  messangers  solas,  390 

And  3ede  to  bede  wan  tym  was. 

O  morwe,  when  the  day  was  lyght. 

Thay  hyeden  that  the  childe  were  di3t, 

He  went  forth  in  mykil  care, 

And  left  alle  hys  maysters  thare; 

With  hym  toke  he  nevere  oon, 

Bot  maistir  Baucillas  aloon. 
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And  anon,  are  the  none, 

Ryglit  to  the  cite  of  Rome 

The  childe  into  palayes  kame,  400 

And  into  halle  the  way  he  name. 

And  hjs  fadir  he  gan  lowte 

And  the  lordjngs  al  abowt. 

Hys  fadir  askyd  how  he  ferde. 
And  the  child  nowt  answerde. 
But  lowtid  to  his  fadir  anon, 
And  stod  stille  as  a  stoon. 

The  emperour  than  wroth  was, 
Spake  to  the  maystir  Baucillas, 
"  Mayster,  how  his  this  game  goone,  41^ 

That  my  sone  speke  wordis  noone  ? 
And  tho  I  hym  bytoke  to  30W 
He  spake  langage  good  i-nowe, 
And  now  ne  spakys  he  bettir  no  wors: 
Therefore  have  Godys  curse." 

"  Sire,"  quod  maystir  Baucillas, 
"  For  soth  hit  his  a  wondir  cas: 
3yster  day  he  spak  as  wel 
As  ony  of  us,  by  saynt  Myghel." 

Wyle  the  emperour  and  Baucillas  420 

Spake  of  that  wondir  cas. 
To  the  emperesse  the  worde  was  broght, 
That  the  childe  ne  spake  noght. 
Scho  come  a-doun  into  the  halle, 
And  hyre  may  dens  with  hire  alle, 
And  welkomede  the  childe  anone. 
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And  he  stod  stille  as  a  stori, 

And  fayre  he  gan  the  lavydy  loute, 

And  hir  mayden  alle  aboute. 

He  stod  stille  and  spake  noughte:  430 

He  wist  fill  wille  hir  wikyd  thou3t. 

The  lavedy  sayed  to  the  emperour, 

a  Y  grette  thy  sone  for  gret  honour, 

And  hys  mouth  whas  fast  stoke, 

He  wolde  never  a  word  speke." 

Thanne  sayede  the  emperour, 

*'  Dame,  by  saynt  Saviour, 

He  wolde  nothyng  spek  with  me, 

How  scholde  he,  dam,  spek  with  the?" 

The  lavedy  sayd,  that  thoujt  gile,  440 

"  Sire,  lete  us  twayne  bee  a  wyle 

In  a  chambir  togidir  steke. 

And  certis,  yf  he  sal  ever  speke, 

I  sal  make  hym  speke,  i-wys, 

Yf  anny  speche  in  hym  ys: 

For  soth  I  shal  bee  his  leche, 

Yf  ever  more  shal  have  speche." 

The  emperour  of  alle  the  londe 
Tok  hys  sone  by  the  honde. 
And  sayed,  ''Dame,  take  hym  here,  450 

And  wende  wydir  je  wille  i-fere; 
I  vow  eh  hym  wylle  save  on  the. 
To  do  what  thy  wylle  bee." 
The  emperesse  of  alle  the  londe 
Tok  the  childe  by  the  honde. 
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And  wente  into  a  chambyr  i-fere, 

And  ful  evyly,  as  je  mowe  hyre, 

Ful  sone  scho  hadde  a  lesyng  wroujt, 

For  to  bryng  the  cliilde  to  noiijt. 

When  scho  into  the  chambur  cam,  ^60 

The  childe  by  the  honde  scho  nam, 

And  sayed  to  hym,  "  Lemman  dere, 

Men  wenes  I  be  thy  faderes  fere: 

By  hym  that  made  sone  and  mone. 

He  ne  hade  nevere  with  me  done. 

No  nevere  more  he  ne  schal; 

My  body,  maydenhod  and  alle, 

I  have  tokyn  hyt  to  the. 

To  do  with  what  thy  wille  bee." 

The  childe  stod  and  spake  nought,  470 

And  was  in  swyth  gret  thought. 

Aboute  hys  neke  hyre  armees  ho  layed, 
And  with  hir  fals  tonge  sayed, 
"Kys  me,  yf  thy  wylle  bee, 
Alle  my  lyfe  hys  longe  on  the." 
The  childe  thoujt  on  hevene  blys, 
He  nolde  nought  the  lavedy  kys, 
And  non  othir  thynge  do, 
Bot  crepe  out  of  hire  armes  two. 
Anon  as  the  lady  see,  480 

Out  of  hire  armes  that  he  flee, 
Al  that  on  hir  hed  was  layed 
Scho  brayd  hit  a-don  at  on  brayd, 
To-rente  hyre  clothes  and  foule  ferde, 
And  cryde  at  the  emperour  herde ; 
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For  men  scholde  tak  hed, 

Scho  made  hyre  vysages  for  to  bled. 

Than  the  emperour  herde  hyr  crye, 

Into  the  chambir  he  gan  hye; 

And  anon  has  he  cam,  ^^o 

A  grete  scrjke  up  ho  nam, 

And  sayde,  "  My  lord,  syre  emperour, 

Lo  hyre  what  a  grete  honour 

Thy  sone  walde  have  done  the, 

Here  he  walde  have  strangyl  me, 

Or  he  walde  have  lyen  my  by, 

Bot  I  hadde  areryd  cry. 

For  soth  he  nys  noujt  thy  blode; 

Hit  his  a  devel,  and  his  wode: 

For  sothe,  bot  he  be  bondon  anon,  '^^o 

He  wil  schende  us  ilc  oon." 

The  emperour  was  nere  wode. 

When  he  sawe  hys  wyfys  bloode, 

Hire  heved  bare,  hire  clothes  rente; 

He  swore  anon,  by  saynt  Vyncent, 

"  I  schal  nevere  hete  brede. 

Here  the  thyfe  traytour  by  dede." 

Anon  ryght  the  emperour 

Callid  to  hym  a  tormentour. 

And  anothir,  and  the  thyrde,  ^l^ 

And  sayde,  "  I  30W  bote  and  byde, 

Take  thys  thyf,  and  bynde  hym  fast, 

Whyle  the  cordis  wyle  laste. 

And  ledis  56  hym  thare  thyfys  hyng, 

Anon  that  he  have  hys  endyng; 
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And  loke  that  he  no  tarye  nou3t, 

Er  he  be  to  deth  brought." 

None  durste  wyth-sytte  hys  heste, 

Nouthir  the  lest  no  the  moste. 

Thay  tokyn  hym,  and  bandyn  hym  fast,  ^''^^ 

Whyle  the  cordis  wolde  laste, 

Thourth  the  emperours  commandement, 

Thay  laddyn  hym  toward  juggement. 

Knyghtys  and  levedys  in  the  halle, 

Squyers  and  maydens  alle, 

Hadde  wondire  in  hir  thouth 

What  wo  was  in  the  chambir  wrought. 

Erlys  and  barrons  in  the  halle 

Wenton  to  the  emperour  alle, 

And  sayed,  "  Lord,  syr  emperour,  ^30 

Thow  doost  thy  selfe  lytil  honour. 

For  to  suffyre  thy  sone  by  slawe, 

Withouten  any  proses  of  lawe. 

Lat  hym  leve  al  this  nyght, 

Til  to  morwe  that  day  by  lyght, 

And  than  yf  he  schal  by  schent, 

Lat  hym  passe  thourgh  juggement." 

Than  answerde  the  emperour 

To  the  lordis  of  honour, 

"  Lordyngs,  I  wil  30W  telle,  '^^o 

For  joure  love  he  schal  dwelle 

On  lyve  tyl  to  morwe  day. 

And  by  than  as  hit  may." 

Thay  thank  hit  al  the  emperour, 

That  hadde  don  ham  that  honour, 

c  2 
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That  he  grauntit  ham  that  bone, 

And  that  thay  hadden  hit  so  sone. 

The  emperour  comandede  anone, 

Aiftir  the  childe  for  to  goon; 

And  thay  brought  hym  into  the  halle,  550 

Among  the  gret  lordis  aU. 

The  emperour  comanded  anone 

That  he  scholde  to  prison  goon, 

And  in  prison  he  lay  ale  nyght, 

Til  on  the  morwen  the  day  lyjt. 

Now  his  the  childe  the  prison  brou3t; 

Mykile  sorowe  was  in  hys  thout. 

God  that  sytys  in  mageste, 

Delyvere  hym  whan  his  wil  bee! 

The  emperes  was  sory  in  thout,  560 

That  the  childe  agayn  was  brogt; 

Scho  morned  and  made  mykil  wo, 

Til  the  day  was  a-go, 

Than  thay  were  in  bed  brought, 

For  to  change  hir  lordis  thouht, 

When  thay  were  in  bede  i-fere. 

What  scho  sayed  36  schulle  here. 

How  ho  brought  hire  lorde  in  wille, 

Er  hit  was  daye,  the  childe  to  spille. 

Scho  wippe  and  hir  hondis  wronge,  570 

And  afte  syked  sore  amange. 

The  emperour  laye  and  herde, 

And  asked  hyre  why  ho  so  ferde, 

And  sayed,  "  Tel  me  anon 

Why  thow  makyst  al  this  mon." 
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"  Sire,"  quod  the  lady  tho, 

*'  Hit  his  no  wondir  tho  me  be  wo! 

Thow  were  bettir  to  be  dede, 

Than  wyrke  eftjr  sory  rede. 

Thou  brewest  thy  self  mykil  bale.  580 

To  leve  ilke  mans  tale: 

Also  mote  by  tide  the 

As  dyde  the  fyne  appul-tre, 

For  a  branche  that  sprange  biside 

The  grettir  les  alle  hir  pride." 

"  Certis,  dame,"  quod  [the]  emperour, 

"I  woot  thow  lovyste  my  honour, 

And  thare-fore,  dame,  Ithebydde, 

Tel  me  how  that  bytydde, 

And  latte  us  studye  thare-uppon  590 

What  his  best  for  to  doon." 

FYRST   TALLE. 

Anon  the  lavedy  hire  tale  bygan, 

And  sayd^  "  Sire,  hit  was  a  man. 

As  men  say  en,  hit  was  a  knyjt, 

And  hadde  a  herber  fayr  dyght! 

Now  schaltou  here  how  hit  bytyde. 

In  the  herber  ryght  amyde, 

Oppon  the  appul-tre  thare  stoode, 

A  fayre  tre  and  a  goode  ; 

Bothe  harlyche  and  latte  eoo 

The  lorde  was  of  tyme  thare-atte, 

And  grette  daynte  he  hadde 

The  tree  see  fayre  spradde. 

Withinne  a  wylle,  hit  is  nou3t  longe, 
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A  branclie  out  of  the  tre  spronge, 

And  the  knyght  dayenteth  hadde, 

How  hit  wax  and  fayre  spradde. 

Oppon  a  day  kam  the  knyght, 

And  sawe  hym  crokyn  a  lytil  wyght ; 

A  bou  of  the  grette  tre  610 

Lettyde  hym  that  he  my3t  nout  the. 

Quod  the  lorde  to  his  gardinere, 

'  Go  feche  an  ax  wil  I  ham  here, 

And  hew  a-down  this  mykyl  bowe. 

And  latte  the  branche  have  rome  y-now.' 

The  gardiner  was  sone  went 

To  do  the  lordis  commaundement. 

Thus  he  lette  norische  the  3ong 

That  was  out  of  the  holde  sprong, 

And  of  hold  he  lete  hewe  620 

Many  bowes  and  nowght  fewe. 

They  lette  the  3onge  branche  sprede, 

And  the  holde  tre  bygan  to  dede. 

"  The  gardiner  sawe  alle  the  rote, 
For  sothe,  sir,  thare  his  no  bote, 
Al  the  vertu  ther  scholde  bee. 
Is  lopon  into  the  lytyl  tre. 
'  Par  fay  l"*  quod  the  lorde  tho, 
Gardyner,  when  hit  hys  sooe, 
Ther  nyl  bee  non  other  botte,  630 

Bot  dyggyt  up  by  the  rote. 
Thus  was  the  tre  bodun  wronge, 
For  the  braunche  that  of  hym  spronge. 
Than  the  mykil  tree  wax  al  badde, 
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And  the  lytil  the  maystre  he  hadde. 

Thus  sal  the  branche  that  of  the  spronge 

Fondon  for  to  do  the  wronge, 

And  hewes  thy  bowys  in  ilke  a  syde, 

That  hys  thy  power  that  spredis  so  wide; 

Thus  when  he  bygynnys  to  bolde,  ^^^ 

He  wille  brynge  the  a- down  in  olde." 

Thus  whas  the  wykkyd  womman  tale, 
For  to  browe  the  childes  bale. 
"  Dame,"  quod  the  emperour, 
"  By  lorde  saynt  Savour, 
For  alle  the  men  that  beres  brethe, 
He  sal  to  morwen  thole  dethe." 
On  the  morwen,  tho  hit  was  day  bry3t, 
The  emperour  clepid  a  knyght: 
"  To  my  pryson  thou  schalt  goon,  650 

And  say  my  tormentours  anoon, 
Thay  do  my  sone  to  tormentrie: 
Certis,  this  day  he  schal  dee." 
The  knyght  was  sory  in  hys  thought. 
Bote  withsaye  hym  dorst  he  nought, 
Bote  bade  the  tormentours  ilkon 
Do  the  childe  to  dethe  anoone. 
Anoon  the  childe  was  lade  to  spyle, 
To  doo  the  emperours  wille. 
To-ward  the  deth  as  he  was,  660 

He  mette  with  mayster  Baucillas. 
The  childe  was  aferde  to  dee, 
A  kast  on  hym  a  ruful  hye. 
He  rade  forth  and  sayed  nought; 
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He  wyst  wjlle  the  cliildis  thought. 

For  to  save  the  childes  honour, 

He  come  wille  sone  to  the  emperour. 

"  Sire,"  quod  majstir  Baucillas, 

"  Certis,  this  his  a  wondir  cas, 

That  thow  art  in  wille  pjtte,  670 

To  sle  thy  sone  withouten  gylte." 

Thanne  sayed  the  emperour  anoon, 

"  I  have  enchesone  mo  than  oon. 

36  sevene  have  haddyn  in  3oure  powere 

My  sone  al  this  seven  jere, 

To  teche  nortyre  and  wyt, 

And  36  have  hys  tonge  cnyt. 

Whan  I  prayd  hym  for  charite, 

He  walde  nought  speke  a  worde  with  me. 

And  anothir  cheson  I  have  goode,  680 

The  fule  thefe,  the  unky[n]de  blode, 

He  was  aboute  my  wyf  to  spyle, 

For  he  no  most  nought  have  hys  wille 

To  by  hyr  flesche  lygge. 

He  schal  dee  syrtnlyche, 

And  36  also,  by  Good  in  hevene, 

36  schal  dee  al  sevene." 

Than  sayde  Baucillas, 

"  A !  sire  emperour,  alas  I 

That  thow  grevest  the  so  sore,  690 

Or  thow  haddyst  queryd  more. 

Certys,  I  dare  lygge  my  lyf. 

Of  that  thow  tellis  of  thy  wyf, 

The  childe  ne  thought  nought  bot  gode, 
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"Wymman  been  of  wundyr  mode." 

The  [emperour]  that  wroth  was, 

Answerde  Baucillas, 

"  Baucillas,  lat  be  thy  fare, 

I  see  my  wyfys  hed  bare. 

And  hir  clothes  al  to-rent,  "^^^ 

Afte  the  thef  wold  hir  have  schent." 

Baucillas  answerd  tho, 
For  the  childe  hym  wa[s]  wo. 
And  sayed,  "  Sire,  for  thy  lyf, 
Bynym  nought  thy  sonnys  lyf; 
And  yf  thow  dost,  so  mot  byfalle. 
As  fel  the  knyght  in  hys  halle. 
That  byname  hys  growhund  lyf, 
That  hadde  savyd  hys  sonnys  lyfe; 
And  for  the  dule  he  made  ther-fore,  ^^^ 

The  knyght  hym  selven  he  was  for-lore." 
Quod  [the]  emperour  than  to  Baucillas, 

"  Tel  me  how  that  tale  was." 

«'  Sire,"  quod  Baucillas,  "  Wer-to? 

Wat  awantage  were  that  to  do  ? 

Er  the  tale  were  tolde. 

The  childes  blode  wolde  bee  colde." 

The  emperour  commande  tho, 

Afftir  the  childe  for  to  goo. 

The  childe,  that  glad  was  of  sokur,  720 

Was  brought  byfore  the  emperour; 

Thourow  the  emperour  commandement, 

Agayn  to  prison  he  was  sende. 

Anoon  as  the  childe  was  agoon, 
The  mayster  bygan  hys  tale  anoon. 
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A   TALE   OF   THE   MAYSTER, 

He  sayed  how  ther  was  a  knyght, 
A  ryche  man  of  gret  myghte, 
And  had  a  good  womman  to  wyf, 
And  a  womman  of  good  lyf. 
Bytwen  thaym  thare  cam  a  ayer,  730 

A  good  child  and  a  fayre, 
And  3onge  hagge  hit  was, 
A  twelmowth  holde  it  was. 
Ther  was  no  thing  syrcurliche, 
That  the  knyght  lovyd  so  myche. 
The  knyght  hadde  another  juel, 
That  he  lovyd  swyth  wel, 
A  grewhond  that  was  good  and  snel, 
And  the  knyght  lovyde  hit  wel, 
And  was  swyth  good  of  dede.  740 

To  alle  bestis  that  he  to  3ode; 
And  for  his  godnesse  he  was  lore, 
And  the  knyght  was  sory  ther-fore. 
[The]  knyght  ordaynde  a  day, 
In  a  tyme,  liit  was  in  May, 
Eicon  with  othir  wolde  play, 
And  fond  to  breke  a  schaft  or  twey. 
The  knyght  of  hit  [herde]  tell. 
In  his  felde  thay  wolde  dwelle, 
Eyght  a  lytil  fram  his  halle,  750 

Ther  thay  were  asembild  alle; 
Al  that  in  the  court  was, 
Wente  to  see  the  solas, 
Save  the  childes  norises  two, 
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Thay  ne  durst  nower  ware  goo. 

Wen  thay  seen  al  ware  goo, 

And  noman  leved  bot  thay  two, 

And  herdyn  tronpe  and  taburne, 

Thay  forgate  hare  honoure; 

Thay  left  the  childe  anon  tho,  760 

And  dyde  ham  bothe  forth  goo, 

In  a  toure  thay  clymbyd  on  hyghe 

Pryvyliche  tha[t]  no  man  see; 

Thare  thay  stode  both  stille, 

And  seen  the  gam  al  at  wille. 

In  the  court  ther  was  wrowt 

An  olde  toure  that  servyd  of  nou3t, 

And  in  a  crevas  there  was  brede 

A  nedder,  and  hadde  there -in  a  bedde. 

Tho  the  nadder  wok  and  herde  ^70 

Al  the  pepyl  how  hit  ferde, 

Trumpe,  tabur,  and  melodye, 

And  heraudis  loude  crye. 

The  nadder  sowt  way  ower  alle, 

Til  scho  come  out  of  the  walle. 

Out  of  the  walle  scho  came. 

Into  the  halle  the  way  scho  name, 

And  drow  hym  toward  the  credile  ther-byne. 

To  sle  the  child  that  was  ther-inne. 

Toward  the  credyl  as  he  suythe,  ^80 

The  good  grew-hond  lay  and  sy3e. 

And  was  swyth  wrothe  withalle 

That  he  cam  into  the  alle. 

The  grewhond  stood  uppe  anon, 
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And  to  the  naddir  he  gan  goon; 
Ther  thay  faugthen  togydir  long. 
And  ayther  wondid  othyr  strong. 

As  thay  foghten,  here  je  moun,  J 

The  credyl  went  uppe-so-doun; 
The  credyl  uppone  the  pomels  stoode,  ^^o 

The  child  hadde  nought  bote  goode; 
Hyt  no  woke,  no  hyt  no  wyppe, 
Bote  alle  stille  and  sleppe. 
The  grewhond  3ede  the  worme  so  nyghe, 
That  into  the  3erd  the  worme  flyghe; 
The  grewhonde  sewed  hym  so  faste, 
That  he  slew  hym  at  the  last. 
Tho  the  naddir  was  falle. 
The  grewhonde  layde  hym  in  the  halle, 
Evelle  wo[n]dyd  over  alle,  80o 

And  for  sothe  he  lay  and  3al. 
When  the  justis  were  doon. 

The  norise  hiede  ham  in  ful  sone, 

Thay  ne  durst  no  langer  dwelle, 

Thay  fande  the  grewhond  lye  and  jelle, 

And  ferd  as  he  were  wodde, 

And  liys  hed  al  by-bledde; 

Thay  two  norise  was  were  and  seghe, 

The  credyl  bothume  turnyd  on  hyghe. 

And  sawe  the  grewhond  al  by -bled,  81  o 

Thay  war  both  sore  a-drede. 

''Felaw,"  scho  sayed,  "be  my  blode, 

Thys  grewhond  his  waxyn  woode. 

And  base  eten  the  childe  ther-fore: 
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Alas!  that  ever  we  were  bore!" 

The  tother  noris  sayed  i-wis, 
"  Certis,  felaw,  sothe  hit  his: 
Alas!  that  stonde,"  sayde  schoe, 
"That  we  3eden  justys  to  see!" 
Thay  were  ful  of  sorow  and  wo,  ^^o 

And  dyde  thaym  bothe  for  to  goo. 
As  thay  flowen  toward  the  felde, 
The  lavydy  lay  and  byhelde, 
And  hyre  herte  bygane  to  colde, 
As  womman  herte  sone  wolde; 
And  wondird  wat  hit  myght  bee, 
Tho  he  segh  hir  noris  flee; 
And  clepid  hir  anoon  a  swayn. 
And  badde  hyni  faste  fete  the  noris  agayne. 
Byfore  the  lady  thay  were  brought;  ^30 

The  lavydy  was  sory  in  hire  thoght, 
And  askid  ware  the  childe  was. 
And  thay  veppe  and  sayed,  alas! 
"  Certis,  dam,"  quod  that  oon, 
"  As  wel  mow  we  telle  anoon: 
My  lordis  grewhond  his  wexen  wode. 
And  hase  etten  hym  flesche  and  blode." 
The  lady  swyth  sory  was, 
And  bygan  to  cry,  alas. 

The  lord  herde  the  lady  crye,  840 

And  thydirward  he  gan  hye. 
And  sayed,  "  Dam,  wat  is  this  fare? 
Tel  me  anoon,  nought  no  spare." 

The  lady,  that  was  so  woo. 
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Sayed  to  hyre  lorde  tho, 

"  Sire,"  ho  sayed,  "  sycurlyche, 

The  childe  that  thou  lovedest  so  myche. 

Thy  grewhond  has  waxen  woode, 

And  hase  eten  hym  flesche  and  blood." 

Than  was  the  lorde  sory  i-nowe;  850 

In  towarde  the  halle  he  hym  drowe, 

And  the  lady  with  hym  nam. 

Into  the  halle  sone  he  kam: 

The  grewhond  hys  lorde  syghe, 

And  sete  bothe  hys  fete  on  hyghe 

Oppon  hys  brest  to  make  solas; 

And  the  more  harme  was. 

The  knyght  drow  out  hys  swerd  anoon, 

And  smot  out  the  rygge  boon. 

The  knyght  comanded  anoon  ryght,  8^0 

Bere  the  cradyl  out  of  hys  syght. 

Ther  stood  a  man.  that  was  glad 

To  do  that  the  knyght  bade, 

And  bare  the  credyl  out  in  hys  arme. 

And  sawe  the  childe  hadde  no  harme. 

In  hys  arme  the  childe  he  hent. 

And  into  the  halle  he  went. 

And  sayed,  "  Alas,  thy  good  grewhond! 

Hire  isti  sone  hole  and  sounde." 

Tho  that  weren  in  the  halle  ^"^^ 

Hadden  grette  wondyr  alle. 

That  the  chylde  on  lyve  was. 

And  sayden  hit  was  a  wondir  cas. 

At  the  last  thay  fanden  alle, 
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How  the  cas  was  byfalle, 
How  the  naddir  was  y-slawe. 
That  the  grewhond  hadde  to-drawe. 
"  Alas!"  quod  the  knyght  tho, 
"  My  good  grewhond  hys  a-goo." 
The  knyght  was  sory  ther-fore,  ^o 

That  hys  grewhond  was  for-lore ; 
Into  hys  horchard  thay  way  he  nome, 
And  to  a  fische-pole  he  come, 
And  for  dule  of  hys  hounde 
He  lepe  in  and  sanke  to  gronde. 
"  Sire,"  quod  maystir  Baucillas, 
"  Now  thow  havest  herde  this  cas, 
Yf  thow  wolt  thy  sone  spille, 
For  to  suffyre  thy  wyves  wylle, 
Also  mote  the  byfalle  890 

As  dyde  the  knyght  in  hys  halle, 
That  slew  hys  hounde  and  lyse  hys  lyfe, 
For  a  worde  of  hyse  wyfe." 
Tho  the  emperour  herde 
Of  that  tale,  how  hit  ferde, 
He  sayed,  "  Maystir  Baucillas, 
Me  ne  schal  nou3t  bytyde  that  cas 
For  no  word  of  my  wyf, 
To  day  ne  schal  he  lyse  hys  lyfe; 
No  nou3t  he  ne  schal  by  boundon  so  sore,  900 

Arre  I  have  inqueryd  more." 
Thus  thorow  the  maystir  Baucillas, 
That  day  the  childe  savyd  was. 
Myghte  no  man  the  lady  glade. 
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Scho  sjgliyd  and  sory  semlant  made,  .   / 

And  was  sory  in  hyre  thought  > 

That  the  childe  agayne  was  brought, 
And  bythought  hire  agayens  nyght. 
And  dyd  thare-to  alle  hyre  myghte. 
To  brynge  the  emperour  in  wille  9io 

Uppon  morwen  the  childe  to  spylle. 
In  bede  than  thay  were  brought, 
"  Sire,"  scho  sayed,  *'  Vf  hat  have  36  thoght? 
Ne  see  thou  nou3t  with  thyn  eyen 
Were  I  was  in  poynt  to  deyen. 
As  thy  sone  me  wolde  a  schent, 
That  hys  agayn  to  prison  sente. 
Also  mote  bytyde  the, 
As  dyde  the  bore  undyr  the  tre, 
That  was  clavyd,  and  thought  hit  gode,  9^0 

And  lese  ther-fore  hys  hert  blode." 
Quod  the  emperour  to  hys  wyfe, 
^•'Dame,  lete  be  thy  stryf, 
And  tel  me  nowe,  I  the  byde, 
Of  the  bore  how  hit  bytydde. 
And 
Anoon  hire  tale  by-gane. 


And  sayed,  "  Syre,  hit  was  a  bore. 
And  woned  in  a  holde  hor ; 

Ther  was  a  tre  in  the  forest  930 

That  the  bore  loved  best. 
To  ete  the  fruyte  that  thare  was  oon. 
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Every  day  that  cam  to  maane 

He  come  thydyr  aboute  undiren, 

To  ete  the  fruyte  that  laye  ther-under. 

A  h[e]rde  man  hadde  a  best  lore, 

And  mykyl  dule  made  ther-fore; 

Longe  nolde  he  nought  abyde, 

He  soughte  hys  best  in  hilk  a  syde. 

Into  the  forest  the  way  he  nam,  940 

And  by  fore  the  tre  he  cam. 

There  the  bore  was  wont  by  fede, 

And  her  he  3ede  he  was  a-drede. 

Hym  thought  that  the  fruyt  was  goode, 

And  gadderd  bret  ful  hys  hoode. 

The  bore  come  rennyng  towarde  the  tree 

There  hys  mete  was  wounte  to  bee; 

Tho  the  knave  hadde  a  fryjt, 

Of  the  bore  he  hadde  a  sy3t, 

And  the  bore  neghyd  nee;  950 

He  clam  uppon  the  tree  on  hyghe. 

The  bore  byhyde  hym  thydyr  faste, 

And  uvele  spede  at  the  laste. 

And  has  he  come,  ful  wyle  he  syghe 

How  the  knave  clam  on  hyghe. 

And  bygan  tothes  to  wette, 

And  to  the  tre  byre  he  fette, 

And  layden  as  he  were  wode, 

Til  hys  mouthe  famed  of  blode. 

And  thau  the  tree  were  rote  faste,  960 

3yt  was  the  knave  agaste  ; 

Of  the  fruyt  that  was  browne 
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The  knave  kast  the  bore  a-doune, 

And  he  was  for-ungrid  sore, 

And  ete,  and  nolde  hew  no  more. 

Undir  the  tre  he  stode  ful  stille, 

And  of  the  fruyt  ete  hys  fylle. 

The  knave  stode  uppon  a  bowghe, 

And  kest  a-downe  fruyt  i-noughe, 

When  the  bore  hase  eten  hys  fylle,  970 

Undir  the  tree  he  stode  ful  stille. 

That  knave  kest  hym  fruyt  y-nowe, 

And  clam  a-doune  fra  bough  to  boghe, 

And  with  hys  on  hond  at  the  laste 

And  with  hys  legges  held  hym  fast; 

The  tohir  honde  he  lete  doun  glidde, 

And  clavde  the  bore  undir  the  syde. 

The  bore  lykyde  the  clavyng  wele. 

And  anoon  to  grounde  felle, 

And  lay  slepyng  stille  as  stoon.  980 

The  knave  drowe  out  a  knyf  anoon, 

And  rent  hys  wombe  with  the  knyf. 

And  bynam  the  bore  hys  lyf. 

Thus  schaltou  be  clovyd  alse 

With  fykyl  wordis  and  with  false, 

An[d]  thy  sone  the  traytur 

Schal  be  madde  a  emperour: 

Thorugh  thy  false  clerkis  sevene 

Thow  wylt  by  gylled,  by  Good  in  heven!" 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  saynt  Brydde,       990 
That  no  sal  me  noujt  bytydde; 
He  ne  sal  do  no  more  sorowe, 
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Certis,  he  sal  dee  to-morne." 

Oppon  the  morwen,  wen  hit  was  day, 

The  eemperour  made  grete  raj, 

And  commaunde  hys  men  anoon 

To  slee  the  childe  thay  schiild  gone. 

Thay  took  the  childe  out  of  prison. 

And  ladde  hym  withouten  toun : 

As  thay  ladde  hym  by  the  strete,  looo 

On  of  hys  maystirs  he  gan  mete. 

Toward  the  emperour  he  rode, 

And  welne  al  to  longe  he  bode. 

When  he  hadde  the  child  mette. 

The  maystir  made  hys  hor  go  bete. 

For  to  save  the  childe  fram  schame. 

Ancillas  was  hys  name. 
Ful  hastylich  the  way  he  nam, 
Byfore  the  emperour  he  cam, 
A  clerk  he  was  of  grete  honour,  i^JO 

And  gret  anoon  the  emperour. 
The  emperour  answerde  with  ire, 
"  Maugre  have  thow,  bone  sire, 
I  30W  took  my  sone  to  teche, 
And  3e  have  raft  hym  hys  speche: 
By  Jhesu  Crist,  that  hys  in  hevene, 
5e  sal  to  prison  al  sevene." 
"A!  sire,"  quod  mayster  Ancilles, 
"  God  almighty  send  us  pees! 
Sire,  ne  make  30W  nou3t  so  wrotji^ 
Thow  west  nowght  alle  how  hit  goth; 
And  yf  thy  sone  lyse  hys  lyfe, 
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For  the  talys  of  thy  wyfe, 

I  bysyke  God  in  hevene, 

For  hys  dyr worth  mannys  sevene, 

That  36  bytyde  swilk  a  cas 

As  bytyde  Ypocras, 

That  slow  hys  cosyn  withouten  gylt, 

And  hym  selven  ther-fore  was  spylt." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  Ancilles,  1030 

"  Certis,  thou  schalt  never  have  pees, 
Er  I  wyt  of  that  cas, 
That  bytyde  Ypocras." 
Quod  Ancillas,  "  Sire,  were-to? 
Wat  avantage  were  that  y-do? 
Er  my  tale  wer  tolde. 
The  childys  blode  wolde  be  colde; 
Bote  yf  I  mote  hys  lyf  borowe 
Al  thys  nyght  tyl  to-morwen, 
Gyf  he  myght  on  lyf  dwelle,  1^^^ 

Of  Ypocras  I  wylle  telle." 
Anon  the  childe  was  aftir  sent, 
Thorow  the  emperoures  commandement. 
Than  was  the  mayster  a  glad  man, 
And  anon  hys  tale  bygane. 

A   TALLE. 

"  A  nobile  fysysian  thar  was, 

And  was  callid  Ypocras; 

He  hadde  a  cosyn  of  hys  blode 

That  longe  walde  leren  no  goode. 

Of  the  world  lytyl  he  thought,  1050 
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Bote  at  the  laste  he  hym  bythought, 
How  and  in  what  manere 
He  myghte  any  goodys  lere. 
Hys  emys  bokis  he  unselde, 
And  ilk  a  day  on  thaym  byhelde, 
And  bycam  a  fysysian, 
Also  good  as  anny  mane. 
The  kynge  sone  of  Hungrye 
Hadde  a  woundir  maladye: 
The  kynge  sent  aftir  Ypocras, 
For  to  wyten  wat  hym  was. 
Ypocras  was  ale  olde, 
And  hys  blode  wax  ale  colde, 
He  let  atyre  wile  a[nd]  fyne, 
And  sent  thydyre  hys  cosyne. 
Anon  as  he  was  comen, 
By  the  hande  he  was  nome, 
And  he  was  ladde  anoon, 
Also  stille  as  a  ston, 

Ther  the  kynge  sone  laye, 

That  hadde  by  syke  many  day. 

The  childe  couthe  of  fysenamye, 

That  he  saw  wyl  with  hys  eye, 

When  he  hade  a  wyle  syttyne, 

That  the  childe  was  mys-gettyne. 

Syche  wyse  clerkys  were  goo; 

Now  no  byther  non  of  tho  : 

Thay  late  be  al  the  clergye, 

And  tornys  to  pryde  and  lycherie. 

Thanne  the  childe  were  gode  of  lore,  i^^o 
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3yt  he  wolde  aqwere  more; 

Fram  lijre  may  dens  ten  or  twelve, 

He  took  the  quene  by  hyre  selvene, 

And  sayde,  '  Madame,  be  nought  wroth, 

To  telle  3e  me  thynke  nowt  lothe, 

Yf  thou  wilt  have  thy  sone  on  lyve. 

For  sothe,  dame,  thou  most  the  sehryve: 

Tel  me  how  thow  havest  wroght, 

For  sothe  the  kynge  ne  gat  hym  noujt, 

And  bot  thow  telle  how  hit  hys,  ^^^^ 

I  may  nought  hel  thy  sone  i-wys. 

Of  hys  hele  he  ase  ne  swat, 

Bot  thow  telle  wo  hym  bygate.' 

The  quen  that  was  the  kyngys  wyf, 

Was  lothe  to  lesyn  hyre  sone  lyfe, 

And  sayd  to  hym  ^rivyliche, 

Bytwen  thaym  two  specialiche, 

*  Thare  was  a  prince  hire  bysyde, 

And  oft  sythes  he  wolde  ryde 

With  my  lorde  for  to  play,  ^^^^ 

And  love  wax  bytwen  us  twey, 

And  so  [was]  he  getyn  i-wys: 

Now  thow  wost  how  hit  hys.' 

When  he  wyst  al  the  cas, 

He  tornyd  hit  al  [to]  solas. 

And  the  childe  undirtoke. 

As  taught  hym  Ypocras  booke; 

And  he  helyd  the  childe  ol  and  sound. 

And  hadde  ther-fore  many  a  pound, 

And  of  the  quene  many  gyftis  fele,  ^^^^ 
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For  he  schulde  hire  counsel  hele; 

And  went  horn  to  Ypocras, 

And  told  hjm  al  how  hit  was. 

Ypocras  was  welny  wode, 

That  hys  cosin  couthe  so  mykyl  good, 

And  thout  anoon  a  wylkyd  thout, 

For  to  bryng  hys  cosyn  to  nowt. 

Oppon  a  day  thay  went  to  pleye, 

He  and  hys  cosyn  thay  twey, 

Into  a  swyth  fayre  mede,  ^^^^ 

There  fayre  floure  gan  sprede. 

Ipocras  stille  stood, 

And  saw  a  gras  that  was  god: 

'  Bon  cosyn/  quod  Ypocras, 

*  I  se  a  gras  of  grete  solas. 

Were  hyt  dyggyd  uppe  by  the  rote, 

Of  many  thyngs  hit  myght  be  bote.' 

Than  sayd  the  childe  to  Ypocras, 

'  Leve  syre,  were  hys  that  gras?' 

Quod  Ypocras,  ever  vorthym  wo,  ^^^^ 

'  Loe,  were  hyt  stondis  at  my  too. 

Knele  a-doun  oppon  thy  knee, 

And  dyggyd  uppe  and  bryng  hit  me, 

And  I  wyl  the  telle,  i-wys. 

What  vertu  ther-inne  hys.' 

The  childe  knelid  anoon  a-doun: 

Ypocras  drow  anoon  fauchon. 

And  slow  hys  cosyn,  the  more  arme  was, 

Wyle  he  dyggyd  aftyr  the  gras. 

Tho  went  he  horn  anoon,  ^^^^ 
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And  bernyd  hys  bokys  ilkon, 

In  wrat,  as  a  man  that  were  wode, 

For  noman  scliuld  lerne  of  ham  good. 

When  he  hadde  hys  bokys  brent, 

And  hys  cosyn  was  schent, 

He  fel  in  a  maladye, 

That  he  was  in  poynt  to  dye. 

Than  was  ale  hys  bokys  lore, 

And  he  ne  couthe  medycyne  ther-fore: 

Tho  hadde  he  slane  hys  cosyne,  n^o 

That  couthe  wel  of  medycyne; 

For  faut  of  helpe  he  ferde  amys, 

And  at  the  laste  he  deyde,  i-wys. 

"  Thus  was  Ypocras  dede, 
And,  sire,  ther-fore  take  thy  rede. 
Thow  no  havest  no  sone  bote  oon; 
Yf  thow  lattis  hym  to  deth  gon, 
Whan  helde  byndys  thy  bones  stoute, 
Thare  hys  bote  fewe  that  wyle  the  doute. 
And  yf  thou  havest  thy  sone  bolde,  H^o 

For  soth,  were  thow  never  so  holde, 
For  thy  sone  men  wyle  the  drede. 
Let  hym  lyve,  I  wylle  the  rede." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  myn  hede. 
To  nyght  no  sclial  he  nought  be  dede, 
Bytwene  thys  and  to  morwen  day. 
Be  thanne  as  hit  be  may." 
Al  that  in  the  palas  Yi^- 
Maden  myrth  and  solas, 
Bothe  more  and  the  lesse;  n^o 
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Save  the  wykkyd  emperesse, 
Scho  sjglied  and  swore  amonge, 
Ala!  alas!  was  lijre  songge. 

The  emperour  herd  hyre  say,  alas! 
And  askyd  hyre  what  hyre  was. 
"  Sire,"  scho  sayed,  "  Wo  hys  me! 
And  al  togydyr  hit  hys  for  the; 
Thare  thow  art  both  lorde  and  sire, 
And  may  stir  over  al  the  emperire, 
Thow  arte  abowte  thy  selven  to  spy  lie  ;  n^o 

Yf  thy  clerkys  have  thare  wylle, 
Thay  wille  make  hym  emperour, 
That  thyf  that  lyes  in  the  tour. 
And  yf  thou  lovest  hj'm  more  thane  me. 
Also  mote  bytyde  the. 
As  hym  that  in  the  lym  was  dede. 
That  made  hys  sone  smyt  of  hys  hede." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  I  the  byde, 
Telle  me  how  that  bytydde." 

A  TALE. 

The  emperesse  hire  tale  bygane,  l^^^ 

And  sayd,  "  Sire,  hit  was  a  mane, 
Emperour  of  Rome  he  was, 
And  nowt  lovyd  no  solas, 
Bot  was  about  to  fylle  a  toure 
Ful  of  golde  and  ryche  tresour. 
Swylke  seven  clerkys  hadde  hee 
Undir  hym  as  have  3e. 
The  seven  clerkis  that  with  hym  were, 
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Alle  at  horn  noujt  thaj  were; 

Thorow  the  emperour  comandement,  I'^oo 

The  fyve  were  out  wente, 

And  the  twa  at  home  thay  byeth, 

For  to  do  that  he  thaym  bydeth. 

That  othir  ladde  myry  lyf, 

And  haddyn  both  childryn  a[nd]  wyf; 

Hit  was  a  man  withouten  kare, 

And  ryclych  he  wolde  fare, 

What  he  spendid  he  noujt  rought, 

And  that  hys  nek  sore  abought. 

When  hys  catel  bygan  to  slake,  1210 

And  he  ne  myght  no  fest  make, 

There  felle  a  wyel  in  hys  thoute. 

And  ther-thourow  he  wente  to  nowt, 

And  bitidde  a  wondir  kas. 

And  30  schal  here  how  hit  was. 

He  adde  a  sone  that  was  heyre, 

A  good  childe  and  a  fayre; 

Thay  wente  and  breken  that  tour, 

And  bare  away  mykyl  tresoure, 

And  mad  hym  myry,  and  spendid  faste,  1220 

Al  the  wylle  that  hit  wolde  laste. 

He  that  lokyd  the  tresour, 

Come  a  day  into  the  tour. 

And  over-al  he  keste  hys  syght. 

To  loke  whehir  hit  ferde  ryght. 

He  was  freche,  he  was  nought  dronke, 

He  saw  the  tresour  was  sonke; 

He  lette  remue  the  tresour  anone, 
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And  fand  ware  the  thyf  was  goon. 

Byfore  thare  the  hole  was, 

He  sette  a  deppe  caudron  of  bras, 

A  manere  of  glowe  he  dyde  thare-inne, 

To  halden  all  that  com  thare  inne, 

And  helyd  thare  the  cawdron  stode, 

As  thare  were  nought  bot  gode. 

He  that  the  tresour  stale, 

Hadde  spendid  hit  and  wastyd  alle: 

He  sayes,  '  Sone,  by  Goddys  sore, 

Of  the  tresour  we  wylle  have  more.' 

He  and  hys  sone  were  at  on, 

And  thydyr-ward  thay  gan  goon. 

In  the  wanyng  of  the  mone; 

The  fadir  was  desavyde  sone. 

In  at  the  hole  the  fadir  crepe, 

And  in  the  caudron  sone  he  lepe, 

And  anoon  he  styked  faste. 

Than  was  hys  sone  sore  agaste. 

'  Sone,'  he  sayed,  '  I  ham  hent; 

Fie  anoon  ar  thow  art  schent.' 

^  A!  fadir,'  he  sayed,  '  alas!  ^250 

Certys  thys  hys  a  wondyr  kas. 

For  soth  I  can  no  rede  nowe: 

Leve  fadir,  how  reddyst  thow?' 

'  Certis,'  he  sayd,  '  hit  his  no  rede, 

Bot  hastilich  smyt  of  my  hede, 

And  god  laysyr  when  thou  myght  have, 

Byrye  hit  in  cristyne  grave.' 

The  childe  was  in  grete  thought, 
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To  helpe  his  fadir  he  myght  noujt, 

And  saw  thare  was  non  othir  rede,  ^^GO 

Bote  smote  of  his  fadir  hede, 

And  knyt  hit  in  hys  lappe  onoon, 

And  dyde  hym  hastily che  to  goon; 

And  anoon  has  he  ham  came, 

Out  of  hys  lape  the  hede  he  name, 

And  in  a  forme  he  let  hit  fale, 

And  dyde  a  wykkyd  torne  withalle. 

Thane  he  hadde  hys  fadir  gode. 

Thane  wax  he  hote  of  blode; 

No  sorow  in  hert  he  ne  hadde,  ^^^o 

How  foul  deth  hys  fadyr  hadde. 

Than  he  had  that  hys  fadir  gate, 

Hys  fadir  deth  he  al  for-gat. 

Certis,  sire,  thus  woltu  fare: 

Ther-fore  hys  al  my  kare. 

Thou  schalt  lese  thyn  honour. 

And  thy  sone  be  emperour, 

As  othir  have  doon  thou  schalt  als, 

Thorow  talys  of  thy  clerkys  fals." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  the  emperesse,  i^so 

,    "  So  I  ever  here  mas. 

My  sone  ne  schale  never  do  me  that  sorowe, 

Certys  he  schal  dee  to-morwen." 

Thus  hys  wyf,  that  cursyd  lyfte, 

Brewed  the  childys  deth  that  nyght. 

Uppe  of  the  morwen  lange  are  prime, 

The  emperour  ros  by  tyme. 

And  thys  was  hys  commandement, 
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That  the  childe  anoon  where  schent. 

The  tormentours  wer  ful  rade  1290 

To  do  tha[t]  the  emperourbade; 

Thay  ne  made  noon  delay, 

Bot  took  the  child,  and  went  hare  way, 

And  toward  the  studye  thay  hym  lede 

There  men  schulde  the  chylde  byliede. 

Ryght  as  thay  come  atte  the  3 ate, 

Hys  o  maystir  hym  mette  thare-atte, 

In  hys  hert  was  no  game, 

Lentulus  was  hys  name. 

Oppon  the  childe  he  cast  hys  eie,  ^^^^ 

Hym  thought  for  sorow  he  myght  dee: 
Anoon  the  way  he  nam. 
And  byfore  the  emperour  cam. 
And  sayed,  "  My  lord,  syr  emperour, 

God  the  save  and  thyn  honour!" 

The  emperour  answerde  anoon, 

"  A  !  tratour,  thow  art  that  oon 

That  I  bytook  my  sone  teche. 

And  he  hase  loste  hys  speche, 

And  wolde  have  lyne  by  my  wyf :  1310 

He  schal  dee,  by  my  lyf  1" 

"  Syre,"  quod  maystir  Lentulus, 

"  I  ne  leve  hit  noujt,  by  my  lyf. 

To  do  vylany  by  thy  wyf; 

Bot  yf  thou  brewyst  thy  childis  bale, 

For  hys  stepmodir  tale, 

So  mote  the  bytyde  in  thy  lyfe. 

As  dyd  the  olde  man  in  hys  lyf." 
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Quod  the  emperour,  "  I  the  byde, 
Tel  me  how  that  cas  bytyde."  1320 

"  Sire,"  quod  maystir  Lentulus, 
"  I  nylle,  by  swet  Jhesus, 
Bot  thy  chylde  deth  by  let, 
That  he  ben  agayen  fet, 
And  mot  lyve  al  this  nyght 
Til  to-morwen  til  day  be  bryght." 
The  emperour  comaunde  anoon 
Aftyr  the  childe  for  to  goon  : 
Thorow  commaundement  of  the  emperour 
The  childe  was  ladde  into  the  tour.  1330 

Lentulus  was  a  glad  man. 
And  anoon  hys  tale  bygane. 

A  TALE. 

"  Hyt  was  a  man  and  hadde  a  wyfe, 
And  loved  hyre  as  hire  owen  lyf ; 
Scho  was  both  jong  and  bolde, 
And  the  housband  whas  holde, 
Hys  myrth  in  bede  bygan  to  slake, 
And  scho  tooke  another  make. 
In  bed  as  thay  lay  in  fere, 

The  wyf  aros,  as  je  moun  here,  l^io 

Fram  hire  hosbonde  thare  he  lay, 
A  lytyl  wyl  byfore  daye, 
Witouten  dore  at  the  jate 
Scho  mete  hyre  lemman  thare-atte. 
The  godman  withinne  a  while 
Myssyd  hys  wyf,  and  thout  gyle. 
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He  ros  uppe  as  stille  as  a  stone, 

And  to  the  dore  he  gane  goone, 

And  bjgan  ful  stille  to  spye, 

And  herde  of  hyre  putrye,  l^^o 

And  went  hym  stille  as  stoone, 

And  steke  to  the  dore  anoone. 

When  thay  hadde  done  thayre  wyle, 

And  spoken  togydir  or  fylle, 

The  wyf  fonde  the  dore  faste  ; 

Than  whas  scho  sore  agaste. 

Scho  pute  at  the  dore  in  hye, 

And  bygan  loud  to  crye, 

And  badde  the  delve  hys  neke  to  breke 

That  the  dore  hadde  steke.  ^^60 

The  sylyman  lay  and  herde, 

And  hys  wyf  answerd, 

'  Dame,'  he  sayed,  *  go  thy  way, 

Thow  havest  bygonne  a  sory  play ; 

To  morwen  sal  oppon  the  gonne 

As  many  men  as  been  in  toune.' 

"Walaway  scho  gan  to  synge, 

And  hyr  hondis  for  to  wryng : 

*  Mercy,  sire,  I  am  thy  spouse, 

For  Groddys  love  lat  me  to  house  !'  ^^^^ 

Quod  the  godman  anoon, 

'  Goo  thare  thow  hast  to  goon : 

So  God  almyghty  gyf  me  wyne. 

Thou  ne  schalt  to  come  hyre-ine, 

Ar  alle  our  frendys  ilkon 

Have  gounde  oppon  thy  body  alon.' 
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Quod  the  wyf,  *  So  moti  i-thryve, 

I  wjUe  nought  so  lange  be  alyve.' 

Hastilich  within  a  wylle, 

Scho  was  bythought  oppon  a  gylle ;  1^80 

Byfore  the  dore,  as  I  30W  telle, 

Thare  was  a  mykyl  deppe  welle, 

And  a  stoon  lay  thare- by 

As  mykil  as  a  manys  the^ 

As  hit  tellys  in  the  booke, 

In  hyr  armes  scho  hit  tooke, 

In  the  wel  ho  lette  hit  falle. 

The  godman  herdit  into  the  halle, 

And  hadde  reuthe  of  hys  wenche, 

And  wende  ho  wold  hyre  self  adrynge,  1^90 

And  ros  uppe  in  hys  serke  anoon, 

And  to  the  wel  he  gan  goon, 

As  man  that  was  in  good  lyf. 

And  thout  for  to  save  hys  wyf. 

The  wyf  was  ful  wyly, 

And  stod  the  dore  swyth  nee. 

Into  the  halle  scho  gan  goon, 

And  stek  to  the  dore  anoon. 

The  godman  was  ful  uvele  myght, 

He  sowt  hys  wyf  in  the  pytte,  140D 

And  hurt  hym,  and  hent  harme. 

And  scho  lay  in  hyr  bede  warme. 

On  evyl  deth  mote  scho  dee ! 

So  bleryd  the  sely  manys  ee. 

And  love  hir  so  myche, 

Ful  falle  alle  syche. 
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When  he  fanclir  110113!  in  the  welle, 

He  walde  ther  no  langer  dwelle, 

At  hys  dore  he  wolde  inne, 

And  hit  was  stoken  with  a  pjne.  I'tlO 

He  schof  ther-onne,  and  bade  undo: 

Scho  lay  stille  and  let  hjm  doo. 

The  lawe  was  than  so  harde  bounden, 

Yf  a  housbond  were  in  hurdom  founden, 

He  schuld  have  a  juggement, 

Were-thorow  he  schuld  be  schent; 

And  armyd  men  by  nyght  thare  3ede. 

The  godman  was  ful  sore  agaste, 

That  he  fande  the  dore  faste; ' 

He  knokede,  and  was  in  mykyl  kare.  ^420 

The  wyf  askyd  wo  was  there, 

The  goodman  was  ful  sore  adrade. 

That  herd  hys  wyf  in  hys  bede, 

And  sayed,  '  Dame,  I  ham  here, 

Thy  spouse  and  thy  trewe  fere: 

Arys  uppe,  and  draw  oute  the  pyne, 

Goode  lef,  and  let  me  inne.' 

'  A!  tray  tour!'  quod  scho  tho, 

'  Ga  bylyve  were  thou  havest  to  go, 

To  thyn  hore  there  tho[u]  were,  l^^o 

Go  agayn  and  herborowe  thare.' 

To  speke  fayre  he  to  hede. 

For  he  saw  hit  was  ned: 

*  Dame,  lete  me  in  to  my  bede. 

And  now  be  thow  nought  adrede; 

For  by  the  iorde  saynt  Nycolas, 
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I  wyl  forgyve  the  tliy  trespas.' 
'  Nay,  traytour,'  quod  scho  tho, 

*  Certis  also  wel  thow  myglit  goo; 

By  Good  that  hys  ful  of  myght,  I'^^o 

Thow  schal  nowt  come  here-in  to  nyght.' 

As  thay  spoken  lowde  togyder, 

The  wakmen  herde  and  come  thydyr; 

The  toon  sayed,  ^  Wat  art  thow, 

That  standys  here  thys  tyme  nowe?' 

*  A !  sire,'  he  sayed,  '  mercy ! 
And  I  wille  30W  telle  resoune  why: 
I  hadde  a  spangel  good  of  plyght, 

I  have  hit  mysde  al  thys  seven-nyght, 

And  I  not  how  hit  ferde,  ^450 

Me  thought  here-out  I  hym  herde. 

And  cam  out  to  clepyn  hym  inne, 

And  my  wyf  hase  put  in  the  pyne 

In  the  dore  oppon  hyre  game: 

Go  forth,  a  Godys  name!" 

'  Certis  he  lyes,'  quod  hys  wyf, 

*  Hyt  hys  a  man  of  wykkyd  lyfe. 
I  have  helyd,  for  I  wende 
That  he  wolde  somtyme  amende; 

Ther-fore  now  3e  have  hym  hent,  1^60 

Lat  hym  passe  by  juggement.' 

The  wakmen  nolde  no  langer  abyde, 

They  token  hym  in  ilke  a  syde. 

And  lad  hym  into  the  toune. 

And  put  hym  in  prisone. 

And  lay  alle  nyght  in  mykyl  sorowe, 
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And  liadde  liys  juggement  a-morwen. 

Thus  he  hadde  hjs  juggement, 

And  thorow  hys  wyf  he  was  schent.  1*70 

So  wyltou,  sire  emperour, 

Certis  lese  thyn  honour, 

To  bynym  thy  sonys  lyf 

For  a  tale  of  thy  wyfFe." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  swet  Jhesus, 
For  thy  tale,  sire  Lentulus, 
To  day  ne  schal  he  lese  the  lyfFe 
For  no  tale  of  my  wyf." 
Than  commande  the  emperour 
Do  hys  sone  into  the  tour.  1*^0 

Thay  dyden  anoon  as  he  hade : 
Tho  was  Lentulus  glad. 
When  the  emperes  that  undirstode, 
For  wrat  scho  was  welne  wode, 
That  the  emperours  thout  was  went, 
And  the  childe  to  prison  sent. 
Al  that  day  scho  fonded  hyre  flygt, 
How  scho  myght  agayens  nyght 
Fonden  a  tale  al  newe, 

The  childe  deth  for  to  brewe.  1490 

Scho  was  al  redy  bythout, 
"Wen  scho  was  to  bede  brogt ; 
Of[t]  sythes  scho  sygkyd  sore. 
And  stilly  scho  sayed,  "Lord^  thy  5ore!" 
The  emperour  lay  and  herde, 
And  acsyd  hyre  why  scho  so  ferde. 
"  Sire,"  quod  [the]  emperesse  tho, 
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*'  It  his  no  wondir  tho  me  be  wo : 

Now  hys  my  wo  to  bygyne, 

Now  we  sal  parten  in  twynne. 

I  nylle  no  langer  hyre  abyde,  ^oo 

To  se  the  wo  that  je  sal  bytyde. 

By  God  Almyghty  that  hys  in  hevene, 

Thy  Sonne  and  thy  clerkys  sevene 

Thay  ben  alle  at  on  asent ; 

Certys,  syre,  thow  worst  schent. 

And,  syre,  bot  thow  leve  me. 

Also  mote  bytyde  the 

As  dyde  the  styward  of  hy[s]  lyf, 

That  gret  gyng  hys  wyf." 

''  Dame,"  quod  the  emperour,  i^i  o 

"  I  bysyke  the  par  amour, 

Tel  me  now  of  that  kas, 

Whilk  maner  and  how  hyt  was." 

A   TALLE. 

"  Certis,"  quod  the  emperes, 

*'  Thow  schalt  here  of  wykkydnesse. 

In  Pule  was  som  tyme  a  kynge 

That  hatyd  wymmen  of  alle  thyng ; 

Never  3yt  in  alle  hys  lyf 

He  nolde  never  have  no  wyf. 

In  Romauns  hyt  tellys  in  a  booke,  1^20 

That  a  grete  ivel  hym  tooke  ; 

The  ivel  passyd  over  alle, 

That  hys  body  al  to-swal, 

That  hys  body  was  al  to-blaw 

No  man  myght  hys  membris  know. 

Into  Salner  he  sent  a  man 
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Aftjr  a  nobile  fesisian  ; 

Anoon  has  he  was  come. 

By  the  honde  he  was  nome, 

Into  the  chambjr  he  was  lade  i^so 

For  to  make  the  kynge  glade. 

When  he  saw  the  kyng  pyne. 

He  askyd  anoon  hys  uryne; 

Anoon  as  he  the  uryne  sawe. 

He  wyst  were  hys  ivel  lay, 

And  sayed,  '  Sire,  ne  amay  the  nou3t, 

For  soth  thy  bote  hys  broght.' 

When  [he]  herde  thys  thythyng, 

Thane  comfordede  the  kyng. 

The  mayster  was  wys  and  snel,  ^^'^^ 

And  made  hys  medicyne  wille, 

And  anoon  gaf  he  hit  the  kynge, 

And  abatyd  the  swellyng. 

'  Syre,'  quod  the  fysisian, 

'  The  behoves  have  a  womman 

To  do  thy  wyl  by  a-nyght, 

Yf  I  schal  helle  the  aryght.' 

Quod  the  kyng,  '  So  mot  I  the, 

Astow  wylt  hyt  schal  bee.' 

The  kyng  callyd  hys  senescal,  ^^^^ 

That  hadde  hys  hows  to  kepe  alle, 

And  sayed  to  hym,  '  Thow  moste  aspye, 

And  hastylich  thou  most  hye, 

A  fayr  lady  of  colour  bryght 

For  to  lygge  by  me  a-nyght, 

And  at  scho  be  of  he  lynage, 
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And  a  lady  of  joug  age.' 

*  Sire,'  quod  the  stiwarde  anoon, 

'  Al  byssi  schal  I  fynde  oon: 

For  lo3  of  thy  malydye  ^^^'^ 

Thay  wille  be  aferd  to  dye.' 

Quod  the  kynge,  '  Thow  sayest  thi  wille, 

"With  gold  and  silver  thow  schal  thaym  tylle  ; 

Gyf  thaym  golde  and  silvyr  i-nowe: 

I  am  ryche  man  i-nowhe?' 

Than  the  styward  undirstood 

The  kyng  wald  gjve  so  mykyl  good, 

He  took  hys  lyve  and  hom  he  cam. 

And  by  the  hond  hys  wyf  name, 

And  sayed,  "  By  sayent  Benedyght,  ^^'^^ 

Tho[u]  schalt  ly  by  the  kyng  to  nyght, 

Golde  and  sylver  thow  schalt  wynne. 

And  ben  asolyd  of  thy  synne.' 

'  Certis,  syre,'  quod  hys  wyfe, 

'  Now  thow  lovest  lytil  my  lyf.' 

For  covetyse  that  he  hadde. 

To  the  kynge  hys  wyf  he  ladde. 

He  went  unto  the  kynges  bedde. 

And  sayed,  '  Syre,  I  have  spede, 

I  have  a  lady  of  hegh  bloode,  ^580 

Bot  scho  wyl  have  mykyl  good. 

And  dyrke  scho  wolde  that  hit  bee, 

Scho  nylle  that  no  man  hyre  see.' 

'  Parfay!'  quod  the  kyng  anoon, 

'  Lette  quenche  the  torches  ilkon.' 

Ho  lette  quenche  the  torche  ilkone, 
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And  took  liys  wyf  by  honde  aiioon, 

And  dyde  liyre  to  bed  with  [the]  kyiige, 

That  covetous  gadlyng. 

Al  the  nyght  thare  scho  lay,  1^90 

Til^^  byfor  the  day: 

Al  nyght  scho  sykkyd  and  sorow  made; 

The  kyng  no  myghte  hyre  nothyng  glade. 

The  stywai'd  was  of  day  adrede, 

And  kam  to  the  kynges  bede, 

And  sayed,  '  Syre,  on  al  wys, 

Thow  most  that  lady  ryse.' 

Quod  the  kyng,  '  By  saynt  Jon, 

3yt  no  schal  scho  nou3t  gon.' 

He  heldyj  thare  tyl  hit  was  day;  1600 

And  anoon  as  he  saye 

Hyt  was  the  stiward  wyf, 

There  bygan  to  ryse  stryfe. 

Than  sayed  the  kynge. 

That  was  wrothe  som  thyng, 

'  Styward,  so  God  the  rede, 

Who  made  the  do  thys  dyde? 

Be  thow  in  my  court  founde 

Whanne  the  sonne  gos  to  grounde, 

Withouten  ony  othyr  lawe  l6lo 

Thow  schalt  be  angyd  and  to-drawe; 

Loke  withouten  ony  delay 

That  I  see  the  never  aftyr  thys  day.' 

The  senescal  drade  thys  wordys  sore. 

He  ne  durst  dwel  ther  no  more; 

Out  of  the  court  the  way  he  name, 
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Wyste  thay  never  were  he  bjcam. 

Lo,  my  lord  syre  emperour, 

How  he  lese  hys  honour ! 

The  styward  for  hys  covetyse, 

Hys  wyf  he  lost  and  hys  servys. 

Certis,  sire,  so  saltow  alse. 

For  covetyse  of  thy  tales  false 

That  thynfals  clerkys  tellen; 

For  soth  y  nylle  noujt  longe  dwellen, 

That  thou  nult  lese  thyn  honour, 

And  thyn  sone  ben  emperour. 

I  the  telle  as  hit  his, 

Do  now  what  thy  wille  hys." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  the  emperesse,  ^630 

"  By  liym  that  made  matyns  and  messe, 

I  nyll  to  morwen  ete  no  brede 

Er  the  thef  tray  tour  be  ded." 

O -morwen  commande  the  emperour 

Tak  hys  sone  out  of  the  tour. 

And  leden  hym  to  hys  juggement. 

Anon  that  he  were  schent. 

Withoutyn  ony  more  chest 

Thay  dyden  the  emperour  hest. 

Without  the  palas  tho  he  was,  l^W 

He  mete  with  hys  maystyr  Maladas. 

Into  the  halle  the  way  he  nam, 

Byfore  the  emperour  he  cam, 

And  sayd,  "  Alas !  sir  emperour, 

Thou  dost  thy  self  lytyl  honour, 

Tliat  thy  sone  schal  be  slawe, 
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Withouten  proses  of  lawe." 

"  Certys,"  quod  the  emperour, 
"  Bade  men  sle  the  wykkyd  tratour, 
And  thow  thy  felaws  je  ben  fals,  i650 

Thay  schal  ben  hangede  and  thow  alse." 
"  Certys,  syre,"  quod  Maladas, 
"  Thys  hys  a  wondyr  cas, 
To  bynym  thy  sones  lyf, 
For  a  tale  of  thy  wyf ; 
And  yf  thou  dost,  syre  emperour, 
God  leve  the  falle  swilk  honour 
As  the  olde  man  hadde  welne  hent, 
Ne  hadde  hys  wyf  have  had  chastement, 
That  hadde  mynt,  without  respyte,  1660 

Have  doon  hire  a  ful  despyte." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  Maladas, 
"  Thow  sal  tel  me  of  that  cas, 
For  I  ne  herde  never  in  my  lyve 
Old  man  chasty  3ong  wyf." 
"  Sire,"  quod  mayster  Maladas, 
"  Yf  thow  wylt  here  of  that  cas, 
By  Jhesu  Cryst  omnypotent, 
The  chylde  schal  ben  aftyr  sent." 
Thorow  commandement  of  the  emperour,        1670 
The  childe  was  lade  into  the  toure  ; 
Ther-fore  gladdyd  many  a  man. 
And  Maladas  hys  tale  bygane. 

A   TALE. 

"  Sire,"  quod  maystir  Maladas, 
"  Herkyn  how  fel  that  cas. 
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Hyt  was  a  man  of  olde  lyfe, 

And  liadde  a  3ong  womman  to  wyfe, 

And  liys  blode  bygan  to  colde, 

And  the  wenclie  bygane  to  bolde. 

Than  he  slakyd  of  hys  werke,  1680 

Scho  bygan  to  love  a  clerke. 

0  day  to  the  kyrke  scho  came, 
And  hyr  modyr  in  councel  nam^ 
And  sayed  to  hyr  modyr  anoon, 

'  My  lordys  merryghe  hys  welne  gone, 
Now  he  slakys  to  lygge  above ; 

1  wyl  have  another  love.' 

'  Dougter,'  quod  the  moder  tho, 

'  I  ne  rede  nou3t  thow  do  soe : 

Thow  an  old  man  holde  hym  stille,  i^90 

Dougter,  thou  wost  nought  al  hys  wille. 

Ar  thou  do  swylk  a  dede, 

Prove  hym  first,  I  wyle  the  rede.' 

The  douter  took  hire  leve  anoon. 

And  dyde  hyre  hastylych  to  gon, 

And  thout  hyr  lorde  for  to  prove. 

The  lorde  hadde  an  hympe  gode, 

Tha[t]  in  a  fayr  herber  stood, 

And  the  lorde  loved  hit  myche; 

For  in  his  orcher  nere  non  syche,  i^oo 

So  nobil  pers  as  hyt  bare. 

Thare-of  the  wyf  [was]  ware. 

On  of  hyr  men  with  hyr  he  nam. 

And  to  the  hymp  sone  he  cam^ 

And  dyde  anoon  as  a  schrewe, 
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On  the  tre  gobettys  lette  hewe, 
And  in  the  halle  let  hit  Ijgge, 
To  loke  what  he  wolde  sygge. 

"  When  the  lord  in  cam, 
Of  the  tre  hed  he  nam ;  1710 

'  Dame/  he  sayd,  ^  were  grew  this  tre, 
That  lyes  thus  hewen  in  trhe  ?' 
'  Sire,'  scho  sayed,  '  in  thyn  erber, 
Hyt  grewe  nowthir  fer  no  ner.' 
'  Depardus!  dame,'  quod  he  tho, 
'  Now  hit  hewen  hys,  let  hit  go.' 
In  hys  hert  he  was  wroth, 
Bote  to  contak  he  was  loth ; 
He  ne  sayed  noujt  al  that  he  thout. 
The  dougter  anoon  the  way  nam,  1720 

And  to  the  modir  sone  he  cam, 
And  sayed,  '  Modir,  so  mot  I  the, 
I  have  doon  as  thow  bade  me; 
Hys  fayre  hympe  that  thow  see. 
That  sprade  so  brood  and  so  heye, 
I  lete  hewyt  by  the  more, 
And  3yt  was  he  nowt  wroth  ther-fore.' 

"  '  Dogter,'  quod  the  moder  tho, 
'  I  walde  red  the,  as  I  mot  go, 
Prove  hym  3yt  anothir  stound,  1730 

Are  love  thow  have  to  ard  bound. 
Thow  he  were  stille  and  spake  nou3t. 
Thou  wost  never  what  hys  thout.' 
3yt  [scho]  sewyd  hyr  modyr  wylle, 
And  went  horn  al  ston  stille. 
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And  by  thou  t  hire  al  by  the  way 

Oppon  a  schrewydschyp  or  tway. 

And  anoon  in  the  stude 

A  gret  schrewnes  he  dude. 

The  lord  a  lytyl  kenet  hadde, 

He  loved  hit  wel,  the  hit  were  bad. 

Hyt  byfelle  that  ilke  day 

The  kenet  on  hir  lappe  lay; 

God  gyfe  hyre  ivel  happe ! 

Scho  slowe  the  kenet  oppon  hire  lappe. 

'  Dame,'  quod  he,  '  why  dustou  soo? 

That  was  noujt  wyl  doo.' 

'  Sire,'  scho  sayed,  '  be  nou3t  wroth, 

Lo  he  base  byfoulyd  my  clothes.' 

'  Dame,'  he  sayed,  '  by  saynt  Eycher,  1^50 

Thou  myghtyst  drawe  thy  clothes  nere, 

And  late  my  hondis  on  lyf  go: 

I  pray  the,  dame,  sle  no  mo, 

Thow  thay  lyge  oppon  thy  clothe; 

Yf  thou  dost,  I  wylle  be  wrothe.' 

Scho  thout  tho,  '  Thay  that  wil  spare 

To  have  a  lemman  for  hys  fare.' 

That  ilke  day  scho  the  way  nam, 

And  to  hir  modir  sone  he  cam. 

*  Dam,'  scho  sayed,  '  So  God  my  rede,  i^eo 

I  have  donn  asstow  me  bede: 

Mi  lorde  hade  a  kenet  fel. 

That  he  loved  swyth  wel; 

So  God  gyf  me  good  happe, 

I  hym  slow  on  my  lappe. 
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And  made  hym  lese  hys  liert  blode, 

And  he  sayed  nou3t  hot  good. 

I  nylle  wounde  nowt  i-wys, 

To  love  were  my  wille  hys; 

For  sothe,  dame,  I  may  wel,  i^^o 

I  have  spyde  he  hys  nou3t  fel.' 

*  Dougter,'  quod  the  modir  tho, 

'  I  reed  that  thow  do  noii5t  soo: 

Old  men  wille  thole  mykil  wronge, 

Bot  for  soth  hys  wreche  hys  stronge; 

Ther-for  my  rede  hys  thys, 

Prove  thrys  ar  thou  doo  amys.' 

'  Dame/  quod  the  dogter  tho, 

'  Gladlych,  so  mot  I  goo; 

Bot  thau  he  wrothe  hym  never  so  sore,  ^"^^^ 

For  sothe  I  nylle  prove  hym  no  more.' 

And  at  hir  moder  leve  he  nam; 

Toward  hyr  oune  house  ho  cam, 

And  by  the  way  as  scho  jode, 

Scho  thout  oppon  a  schreud  dede. 

"  Sone  aftyr  hit  bytydde. 
That  the  godman  lete  byde 
A  swythe  fayre  companye. 
And  made  a  fayre  maungerye. 
As  thay  sytten  and  mad  ham  glade,  ^790 

The  goodman  fayre  semlant  made; 
The  wyf  fast  hyre  keyes  wrothe, 
In  the  ende  of  the  borde  clothe, 
Scho  roos  uppe  and  dyde  hyre  to  gone, 
And  drow  doun  coppys  and  dyschys  ilkone, 
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And  schent  robys  of  riche  grene, 

And  broght  al  the  gestis  in  tene. 

The  goodman  was  ful  wroth, 

And  let  castyn  anothir  cloth, 

And  made  hare  clothes  be  wypit  and  dy3t,       ^^^^ 

And  solace  thaym  as  wel  as  he  myght. 

When  alle  hys  gestys  were  a-goo. 

Than  bygan  to  wakken  wo; 

Bytwen  the  goodman  and  hys  wyf. 

Than  bygan  to  ryse  a  stryfe. 

*  Dame,'  he  sayed,  '  so  mot  I  the. 

Thou  havest  don  me  despites  thre; 

So  God  mak  me  good  man, 

Thou  schalt  be  chasted,  yf  I  cane. 

Dame,  thow  havest  ben  thryes  wode,  ^^^^ 

For  soth  thow  shalt  be  latyn  blode.' 

He  ladde  hyr  into  a  chambyr, 

He  and  hys  brothyr. 

And  late  the  on  arm  blood  ther, 

And  after  the  thothyr; 

He  leved  no  blode  in  hys  wyf, 

Bot  a  lytil  to  holde  hyre  lyf. 

When  sche  hadde  so  blede, 

He  layed  hyre  in  a  fayre  bede. 

When  scho  wok  out  of  a  swoune,  ^820 

He  gaf  hyre  met  and  drynk  anoone. 

And,  '  Dame,'  sayed,  '  ly  al  stylle. 

Thou  schalt  have  met  and  drynke  at  wile, 

And  ever  when  thou  waxist  wode 

Thou  schalt  be  latyn  blood.' 
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'  Sire,'  scho  sayed,  '  mercy,  I  aske  3ore, 

And  I  wylle  wrathe  the  no  more.' 

'  Par  fay,  dame,'  quod  he  tho, 

*  For-why  that  thou  doo  no  moo 

Swilke  trespas,  while  I  leve,  1830 

This  thre  schal  be  forgyven.' 

Than  walde  sche  no  more 

Leven  of  the  clerkis  lore, 

For  fere  to  be  lat  bloode; 

Bot  heldir  algat  trew  and  good. 

"  Sir,"  quod  maystir  Maladas, 
"  Lo  swilke  a  woundir  kas 
Hadde  w^elne  bytyde  the  olde  wise; 
Ne  hadde  he  lerned  to  chatyse 
Hys  wyf  at  hys  comaundement,  1840 

How  evilliche  he  hadde  ben  schent. 
Sertis,  sire  emperour. 
Thus  schaltou  lese  thyn  honour. 
And  thow  suffry  thy  wywys  wille, 
That  thow  wilt  thy  sone  spille. 
Aftir  that  mysdyde  scho  wile  do  mo, 
And  bryng  the  into  more  wo.'- 
Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  saynt  Martyn, 
That  schal  scho  nowt,  wyf  hys  scho  myn: 
So  I  evere  broke  myn  hede,  1S50 

To  day  ne  schal  my  sone  be  dede." 
Than  the  emperes  herde  this, 
Scho  was  swith  sori  i-wys, 
Scho  syghyd,  and  sory  chere  made, 
Myght  hyr  that  day  no  man  glade. 
When  scho  was  to  bede  broglit. 
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Scho  sygliyd  sore  and  sayed  noght. 
The  emperour,  that  lay  fol  softe, 
Herde  hys  wyf  syghen  ofte, 
And  sayed,  ^'Dame,  saye  me  thy  wylle, 
Why  mornes  thou  and  syghys  so  stille?" 

Quod  the  emperes  to  the  emperour, 
"  Certys,  sire,  for  thyn  honour: 
Thow  art  smytyn  in  covatyse, 
Whare-of  thy  sorowe  wylle  aryse. 
Thou  covetes  in  alle  manere 
Thyn  seven  clerkis  for  to  here. 
Thou  schalt  lese  thyn  honour, 
As  dyde  Crassus  the  emperour,  ^^'^^ 

That  for  covetyse  was  slawe 
Withouten  any  proses  of  lawe." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  saynt  Jon, 
Thou  schalt  telle  me  anon 
How  Crassus  lese  thourow  covetyse 
Is  lyf,  and  on  wilk  wyse." 

A  TALLE. 

The  emperes  hire  tale  bygane. 
And  sayde,  "  Sire,  hit  was  a  mane, 
Merlyn  he  hatte,  and  was  a  clerk e,  ^^'^o 

And  bygan  a  wondir  werke; 
He  made  in  Rome  thourow  clergyse 
A  piler  that  stode  fol  heyghe, 
Heyer  wel  than  ony  tour. 
And  ther-oppon  a  myrrour, 
That  schon  over  al  the  toun  by  nyght 
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As  hyt  were  day  lyglit, 

That  the  wayetjs  myght  see; 

Yf  any  man  come  to  cite 

Any  harme  for  to  doon,  1890 

The  cit6  was  warnyd  soone. 

Thare  was  contek  ofte  and  lome 

Bytwen  Pule  and  the  cit^  of  Rome. 

The  kynge  of  Pule  hadde  no  myght 

To  stele  oppon  the  town  by  nyght, 

For  the  myrrour  was  so  clere, 

That  kest  lyght  fer  and  nere. 

Twa  clerkys  was  in  hys  londe, 

Twa  bryther,  that  token  on  honde 

For  to  kast  the  my r our  down,  l^Od 

That  lyght  over  al  Rome  toune. 

The  kyng  asked  the  clerk  bathe, 

What  he  scholde  gyf  hem  twae. 

That  oon  clerk  sayed  to  the  kynge, 

'  Certis,  sire,  we  wylle  no  thynge, 

Er  the  myrrour  be  broght  a-doune, 

And  than  gyf  us  oure  warrysoun.' 

Quod  the  kyng,  '  So  mot  I  the, 

I  graunt  wel  at  hit  so  be.' 

Thanne  sayed  the  heldest  brothir,  1910 

'  Sire  kynge,  thou  most  do  anothyr; 

Ale  prevyliche  and  stille 

Twa  coffyns  thou  most  fylle 

Of  golde  and  of  preciouse  stonnys. 

Let  make  the  coffynys  for  the  nones, 

Hye  that  thay  were  dyght. 
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And  the  myrour  schal  lese  hys  Ijght.' 
"  The  kynge  hadde  em  redy  dyght, 

And  fylde  thaym  fuUe  that  ilk  nyght. 

Oppon  the  morne  the  way  the  nome,  ^^^^ 

Ryght  to  the  cite  of  Rome. 

On  morwen  thay  wenten  messe  to  here, 

And  after  went  to  play  i-fere; 

Into  the  felde  the  way  thay  nome, 

And  lokyd  that  no  man  come, 

And  maden  lytyl  pyttys  twaye, 

And  byrid  the  coffyns  bathe, 

And  setten  redy  markys  there 

Wydyr-out  the  coffyns  were, 

A[nd]  went  forth  as  stille  a  ston,  1930 

And  comen  to  the  emperour  anon. 

And  sayed,  *  We  wyte,  sire  emperour, 

About  this  cite  gret  tresour, 

Undyr  the  erth  hit  hys  hyde; 

And  yf  thou  wylt,  hyt  schal  be  kyde. 

For  a  sweven  us  come  to  nyght, 

Were  the  tresour  hys  undir  erth  dyght.' 
*'  Quod  the  emperour,  '  By  saynt  Martyn, 

And  I  wole  do  wefor  of  myn.' 

Atte  the  emperour  thay  toke  leve,  i^^O 

Ant  wenten  hom  tho  hyt  was  even; 

On  the  morwen  wen  the  day  wa[s]  bry3t, 

To  the  emperour  thay  come  ful  ryjt. 

And  sayden,  '  Certis,  syre  emperour, 

We  have  aspyed  wher  hys  the  tresour; 

Therfore,  sire,  tak  with  ous  a  man, 
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That  be  wys  man,  ant  can 

Stond  by  ous  a  lytil  stounde, 

To  save  the  tresour  whan  hit  hys  founde.' 

"  The  emperour  toke  with  thaym  a  man  anon,  l  ^^o 
And  thay  dydden  ham  to  goon, 
And  dolven  a  lytyl  withinne  the  grounde, 
And  the  tresour  was  sone  founde. 
Thay  wenten  anoon  to  the  emperour, 
And  schewden  hym  that  nobil  tresour. 
The  emperour  was  payed  ful  wel. 
And  wende  hit  were  al  gospel 
That  the  clerkys  dyden  hym  to  wite, 
And  al  was  fals  every  smyte. 
Tho  hyt  neghyt  toward  evene,  l^^o 

The  twa  clerkys  token  leve, 
And  went  toward  hare  in  agayen, 
Thare  thay  haddyn  al  nyght  lay  en. 
Wyth  myche  myrthe  to  bede  thay  jede, 
For  thay  hoppen  for  to  spede. 
A-morwen  when  the  day  spronge. 
In  thayr  bede  thay  thought  longe, 
To  the  emperour  they  gune  hye. 
For  to  blere  more  hys  eye. 

That  on  clerke  sayed  anoon,  ^^'^^ 

'  Par  fay,  syre,  we  moten  goon, 
That  the  tresour  were  fete. 
That  we  have  of  to  ny5t  mete: 
Let  senden  a  man  the  tresour  to  bede, 
As  he  that  instay  with  ous  3ede. 
Ham  to-lywryd  a  man  anon, 
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And  thider  fast  thay  gone  gone; 
Thay  ne  dyggyd  bot  a  lytil  stounde, 
The  coffyn  was  ful  sone  founde, 
Hyt  was  no  need  depe  to  delve, 
He  may  wel  fynde  that  hyde  hym  selven. 
Thay  brogten  anoon  the  tresour 
Ryght  byfore  the  emperour. 
The  emperour  was  glad  the, 
That  he  hadde  sylke  clerkys  two, 
That  wyste  ware  to  fynde  so  evene 
Ware  were  tresour  hyd  so  evene. 
Tho  the  emperour  herde  thaym  lye, 
And  wend  hit  were  al  profecye, 
And  grete  love  to  ham  kaste,  ^^^^ 

And  al  was  lorne  at  the  laste. 
Tho  hyt  neghit  toward  hevene, 
The  clerkys  token  anoon  hare  leve, 
Ant  went  hom  with  myche  honour, 
And  louhe  to  scorne  the  emperour, 
And  made  ham  at  ese  that  nyght, 
Til  on  morwen  the  day  bryght. 
On  the  morwen,  tho  the  day  sprong, 
Thaym  thought  in  hare  bed  ful  longe; 
Alle  both  thay  goon  goon  2000 

To  the  emperour  anoon. 
The  ton  sayed,  '  Sire  emperour, 
Undir  the  pyler  that  berys  merour, 
Ther  hys  a  golde  hord  bygune. 
One  the  noblest  undir  sone.' 
"  '  Certis,'  quod  the  emperour. 
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'  I  wolde  nought  for  half  the  tresour 
That  the  myrrour  fel  a- down, 
Hyt  helpis  for  to  save  the  toun.' 

*  Sire,'  quod  that  on  clerke,  2010 

*  We  conne  ordeyn  so  our  werke, 
Of  the  tresour  to  have  oure  wille, 
And  late  the  myrrour  stande  stille.' 
Quod  the  emperour,  '  By  sayent  Myghel, 
To  swylke  a  forwarde  I  graunt  wel; 

Go,  and  God  almyghty  30ue  spede, 

And  to  the  myrrour  take  hede.' 

The  clerkys  take  mynours  anoon, 

And  to  the  piler  thay  goon; 

Thay  bygune  to  dygge  faste,  ^^^^ 

Than  thay  say  en  at  the  laste 

How  the  piler  stode  in  bras, 

And  with  sowdyng  sowdyt  faste. 

Than  sayed  the  tone  clerke, 

'  Mynours,  lat  be  30ure  werke.' 

When  the  mynours  were  goon, 

The  clerkys  made  a  fyre  anoon, 

The  pylar  fot  al  about. 

And  closyd  the  fyere  al  witout. 

When  thay  hadden  thus  doon,  2030 

Thay  wentyn  hom,  and  hyt  was  non, 

Byfore  the  emperoure  thay  come, 

And  anoon  lef  thay  nome 

To  whend  hom  into  thayr  in, 

To  ordayn  and  dyvyse  a  gyne. 

For  to  holde  the  piler  up-ryght, 
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And  the  myrrour  that  was  so  ly3t. 

The  emperour  gaf  thaym  leve; 

And  thay  wolde  no  langer  byleve, 

To  hare  in  son  thay  come,  2040 

And  at  thayre  ostage  leve  thay  nome. 

The  fyere  was  hote  and  bernyd  faste, 

And  malt  the  soudyng  at  the  last; 

Thay  were  hot  a  lytil  withouten  toun, 

That  the  pyler  fel  a-doun. 

Alle  the  lordys  of  the  cite 

Were  ful  sory,  and  myghte  wel  be; 

Thay  wente  anoon  to  the  emperour, 

And  asked  of  the  myrour, 

Why  he  let  kast  a-doun  3050 

That  help  for  to  save  the  toune. 

Non  answere  couth  the  emperour, 

Bot  for  covetyse  of  tresoure. 

For  to  wyte  of  the  wundyre, 

Wat  tresour  was  hyd  ther-undyre. 

Al  that  in  Eome  was, 

Riche  and  pore,  none  ther  nas, 

That  thay  nere  al  at  on 

To  sle  the  emperour  anoon; 

And  a  wyle  yf  3e  wille  dwelle. 

How  he  was  slawe  I  wyl  30W  telle. 

For  he  let  falle  the  myrour 

For  the  covetyse  of  tresour, 

Thay  were  al  at  on  red, 

Thourow  tresour  he  scholde  be  dede. 

Thay  token  gold  a  grete  bal, 
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And  letten  gr jnde  hyt  ryglit  smal, 

And  puttyn  out  hys  eyen  two. 

And  fylden  the  hoUys  foUe  bothe, 

Hys  eyen,  hys  nose,  and  hys  throte,  2070 

Thay  fylden  wit  golde  every  grote  ; 

Thus  thay  were  at  on  acent, 

For  to  gyfe  hym  that  juggement." 

Quod  the  emperesse  to  the  emperour, 
"  Thus  for  golde  and  tresour 
The  emperour  was  slawe, 
Withouten  any  proses  of  lawe. 
Thus  ar  thou  falle  in  covetyse  also, 
Thorow  thy  clerkys  tales  false; 
Thou  wylt  by  schent,  by  swyte  Jhesus,  208O 

As  was  the  emperour  Crassus." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  sayent  Colas, 
I  ne  schal  noujt  bytyde  that  cas. 
For  no  lesyng  that  thay  men  telle. 
My  sone  i-wys  schal  nou3t  dwelle 
On  lyve  lengur  than  to  morwen. 
So  Gode  schilde  me  fra  sorowe!" 
And  anon  has  hyt  was  day, 
The  emperour  made  non  delay. 
To  sla  the  childe  he  was  ful  rade,  2090 

He  ferde  as  man  that  were  made: 
He  badde  hys  tormentours  ilchon 
Doe  thys  childe  to  deth  anoon. 
Thay  dyden  as  the  emperour  bade. 
When  the  childe  schulde  dee, 
Thare  was  many  a  wyppyng  hee. 
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Ryght  withouten  the  palyes  3ate, 
Thay  mete  mayster  Caton  thare-ate; 
The  childe  lette  hys  [eyen]  glyede 
Oppon  hys  maystyr  al  asyde.  ^loo 

Mayistyr  Caton  that  was  wyse, 
Lokyd  on  hys  prentyse; 
He  loutyd  to  hym,  and  lete  hym  goon, 
Ant  went  to  the  emperour  anoon, 
And  gret  hym  with  gret  honour, 
As  men  schulde  an  emperour; 
And  he  answerd  ryght  in  the  place, 
"  Maugrg  have  thou  and  male  grace!" 
"A!  sire,"  quod  he, 

"  Mercy  'per  saynt  charite!  ^110 

For  Goddis  love,  syre  emperoure^ 
Hyre  me  speke  for  thyn  honour." 
"  Have  doo,  tray  tour,"  quod  he, 
"  Late  see  what  thy  resoon  schal  be." 
"  Sire,"  quod  mayster  Caton, 
"  Hyt  hys  al  agayen  reson. 
That  a  dome  man  schal  here  juggment, 
And  for  lesyngs  been  schent. 
Yf  thy  sone  to  day  hys  slawe, 
Withouten  any  prossesse  of  lawe,  2120 

Also  mote  the  befalle. 
As  dyde  the  burgees  in  hys  halle. 
That  bynam  hys  byrdys  lyf. 
For  the  tale  of  hys  wyfe." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  seynt  Colas, 
Thou  schalt  telle  me  of  that  cas. 
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That  thou  sayest  that  was  bytyde, 
Of  the  burges  and  hys  berde." 

"  Sire."  quod  mayster  Caton  tho, 
"  Thy  sone  that  hys  to  dethe  go,  2130 

Lete  a  knyght  or  a  swayn 
Anon  brynge  the  chylde  agayne, 
And  lete  hym  on  lyfe  dwelle, 
Whille  that  I  my  talle  telle; 
Or  by  Grood  that  alle  wrought, 
I  nylle  telle  the  ryght  nowt, 
Bot  the  childe  be  eftyr  sent. 
That  hys  toward  hys  deth  went." 
The  emperour  comande  anoon 
Aftyr  the  childe  for  to  goon.  2i40 

Than  gladdyd  many  a  man, 
And  mayster  Caton  hys  tale  bygane. 


"  Hit  was  a  burgeis  and  hadde  a  wyf. 
And  love  hyre  as  hys  ouen  lyfe; 
And  hadde  a  popynjay  at  spake, 
And  wyst  by  hys  wyf  a  lake. 
And  tolde  hym  when  he  ham  cam, 
Anothyr  lotby  scho  nam; 
And  than  bygane  to  wax  stryfe 
Bytwen  the  godman  and  hys  wyfe.  2150 

The  godman  went  a  day  to  playe. 
Out  on  jornay  or  twae. 
To  frendys  that  he  sawe  nowt  3ore, 
No  wyste  when  he  schulde  more. 
When  the  goodman  was  went. 
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Than  was  the  lemman  after  sent, 

And  madyn  myrth  and  melodye, 

Ryght  byfore  the  bryddys  eie. 

The  wyf  she  thout  oppon  a  wylle 

For  to  do  the  birde  a  gyle,  21 60 

And  ful  sone  scho  was  thought 

How  that  gyle  myght  be  wrought. 

Scho  hadde  a  knave  al  at  hyr  wile, 

That  wyst  hyr  privete  loude  and  stille ; 

Scho  madde  hym  sette  a  leddy[r]  on  hygli. 

And  oppon  the  laddyr  he  styghe, 

A  piger  of  watyr  he  fete 

And  oppon  the  rof  he  hyt  sette ; 

Oppon  the  rof  he  made  an  hole. 

He  went  don  a[nd]  bare  uppe  a  cole,  ^170 

And  a  torche  up  ther-myde. 

And  as  the  wyf  hym  badde  he  dyde. 

When  thay  were  a-bede  y-fere. 

The  wyf  and  hyre  topinyere. 

The  knave  hadde  al  hys  thynge  dyjt. 

He  lokyd  in  and  sawe  lyght. 

And  bygan  onnoon  hys  rage. 

And  cast  watyr  oppon  the  kage. 

When  he  hadde  caste  twyes  or  thrye, 

He  dyde  anothyr  maystrie,  218O 

Grete  blowen  bladdyrs  he  brake. 

And  thay  gave  a  gret  crake. 

He  tende  hys  torche  at  a  cole. 

And  putte  in  ate  the  hole. 

The  wyf  sat  oppon  hire  bede, 
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And  made  has  scho  were  a-drede ; 
Bote  ofte  sayed,  'Benedicite! 
"What  thynge  may  thys  be?' 

*'  Quod  hire  horlyng  in  the  bede, 
'  Ly  stille  a[nd]  be  nought  a-drede;  ^i^o 

Hyt  hys  lyghtyn,  thondyr,  and  rayne: 
Ly  doun  in  thy  bede  agayn.' 
The  byrde  stode  and  sawe  and  herde 
Al  that  gile  hou  hyt  ferde, 
And  whende  hyt  were  soth  that  ho  sayed, 
And  bylle  undyr  wynge  layede, 
And  toke  rest  tyl  hyt  was  daye, 
And  the  horlynge  went  hys  way. 
When  the  godman  hame  cam, 
To  the  cage  the  waye  he  nam,  ^^oo 

And  askyd  the  byrde  how  hyt  ferde; 
And  the  byrde  answerde. 

And  sayed,  '  sythyn  I  sawe  the  laste, 

I  have  been  ful  sore  agaste.' 

''  Quod  the  goodman  to  hys  birde, 

*  Tel  me  what  was  the  bytydde.' 

'  Sire/  he  sayed,  '  when  thou  wer  gon, 

Oure  dame  lemman  cam  anoon, 

He  was  sent  aftyr  fol  sone. 

And  dyde  as  was  to  done —  ^^^^ 

And  the  nyght  that  was 

There  byfel  a  wondyr  cas, 

Hyt  raynyd  and  lygnyd  and  thonryd  fast, 

And  alle  we  were  sore  agaste.' 

The  godman  went  to  hys  wyf. 
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And  abraydga:  of  hyr  lyf, 

That  scho  hadde  don  wil  he  was  oute, 

And  calljd  hys  wyf  foule  scout. 

*  Alas!  sire,'  quod  the  wyf, 

'  Why  schul  we  lede  thys  lyf  ?  2220 

Thou  lovest  to  myche  thy  byrdys  lore, 

And  al  he  lyees,  by  G-oddy[s]  hore.' 

'  Dame,'  he  sayed,  '  by  my  hals. 

Now  thow  schalt  be  proved  fals: 

While  I  was  out  he  was  here. 

And  in  my  chambyr  je  lay  i-fere, 

And  that  nyght  the  wedyr  was  strong, 

Hyt  laytyd,  thondred,  and  reynned  among, 

Al  that  nyght  til  hyt  was  day, 

Thyn  horlyng  in  that  bede  lay.'  2230 

"  '  A!  sire,'  quod  scho,  and  was  bolde, 
'  He  that  that  lesyng  base  tolde, 
He  lyed,  by  Good  that  alle  base  wroght, 
Hyt  raynyd  ne  thondryd  ne  layt  nout 
Sythen  thou  weutyst  out  of  thys  toune. 
And  by  neghbours  prove  je  moune.' 

*  Certis,'  quod  the  godman, 
'  I  wil  foundyn  yf  I  can 
Prove  the  fals  ryght  anoon.' 

He  clepyd  hys  neghburs  ilkon:  2240 

When  thay  were  al  come. 

In  concel  thay  were  al  nome, 

Whethyr  anny  rayn,  thondyr,  or  lyjt 

Hadde  be  of  al  that  seven-nyght. 

Than  the  neghbours  answerd  anoon, 

*  Swylk  wedyr  wastyr  noon 
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Of  al  thys  seven-nyght  and  more.' 

Than  for-thout  the  burges  sore, 

That  he  hadde  hys  wyf  myssayde, 

And  dyde  anoon  a  lyther  brayed;  2250 

Ryght  in  that  ilke  selve  rage 

He  slowe  the  byrde  in  the  cage. 

Thus  the  burges  thowrow  hys  wyf 

Bynam  hys  good  byrd  hys  lyfe. 

So  woltou,  sire  emperour, 

Do  thy  self  lytyl  honour. 

For  the  wordys  of  thy  wyf 

To  bynyme  thy  sonne  lyfe." 

Quod  the  emperour  anon, 

"  For  love  of  hym,  by  Saynt  Symon,  2260 

That  was  so  foule  bleryd  hy[s]  eye, 

To  day  no  schal  my  sone  dee." 

Tho  the  emperes  herde  telle 
That  he  scholde  on  lyf  dwel 
Al  that  nyght  tyl  on  morwen. 
Than  madde  scho  mykyl  sorowej 
Al  that  day  to  nyght  come 
Alas!   was  ofte  oppe  y-nome; 
When  thay  comen  to  bede  y-fere, 
The  lady  made  sory  chere.  2270 

Quod  the  emperour,  "How  may  this  be? 
Dame,  what  hys  wyth  the?" 
"Sire,"  scho  sayed,  "no  thyng  goode, 
For  soth  thou  makest  me  welny  wode. 
Thou  art  about  thy  selve  to  greve, 
For  thou  wyl  no  concel  leve. 
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No  good  concel  undir  hevene, 

Bot  of  thyn  fals  clerkis  sevene. 

Therfore  I  ware  the  sykirlicli, 

Thou  wylt  love  ham  so  myche,  2280 

That  thou  wilt  [lese]  thyn  honour, 

As  dyde  Herode  the  emperour, 

That  levyd  concel  agayn  hys  pro  we, 

Of  seven  clerkis,  as  dostou." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  Goddis  belle, 
Of  that  cas  thou  most  me  telle." 
"  Gladlich,"  sayed  scho, 
"  The  bettyr  yf  hyt  wylle  bee." 
For  to  brew  the  childes  bale. 
Anon  scho  bygan  hyr  tale.  ^290 


Scho  sayed,  "  Hit  was  a  emperour, 
A  man  of  ful  mykil  honour, 
And  hadde  seven  clerkys  wyse, 
And  broghten  up  a  usage. 
That  dyde  swyth  gret  damage. 
Who  so  anny  swevene  by  nyght, 
O  morne  when  the  day  was  bryght. 
And  rych  gyftis  with  hym  nam, 
For  the  clerkis  schuld  telle 
Of  the  sweven  that  walde  byfalle. 
And  wannyn  riches  to  hare  byhove, 
And  broghten  men  in  mysbyleve. 
And  the  emperour  for  wynne, 
Mayntend  hom  in  synne. 
At  lete  ham  have  al  hare  wille. 


2300 
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And  ate  the  last  speddyn  ille. 

The  emperour  hadde  a  maladye, 

A  wondyrful  for  the  maystry; 

Whan  he  wolde  by  any  way 

Out  of  Rome  wende  to  play,  ^^^^ 

Withouten  toun  as  he  come, 

Anon  hys  syght  hym  was  bynom. 

Thare-fore  he  was  sore  agremed, 

And  oft  sythes  sore  aschamed. 

Of  hys  clerkis  cautel  he  toke, 

And  badde  ham  loke  in  hyr  booke, 

Yf  thay  myghten  with  ony  clergye, 

Hele  hym  of  that  maladye. 

Bot  thare  was  non  of  ham  that  couthe 

Telle  hym  no  thyng  with  mouthe,  2320 

How  he  myghte  hele  wyne 

Of  that  maladye  that  he  was  inne. 

At  the  last  hyt  was  hym  tolde 

Of  a  wys  clerke  and  a  bolde. 

That  was  hotyn  Merlyn, 

That  couthe  many  a  medicyn; 

And  anon  he  was  sought, 

And  byfore  the  emperour  broght. 

Merlyn  onon  with  gret  honour 

Gret  anon  the  emperour.  2330 

Ate  schortys  wordys  for  to  telle. 

The  emperour  wolde  no  langer  dwel, 

Bot  tolde  Merlyn  al  hys  cas, 

Wych  maner  and  how  hit  was. 

*  Sire,'  quod  Merlyn,  that  was  bolde, 
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'  Of  thyiiges  that  thou  haves  tolde, 

Cawe  unto  thy  chambyr  y-fere, 

And  in  skyle  je  schal  here 

Why  and  whare-fore  hyt  hys, 

That  3oure  syght  fares  amys.' 

The  emperour  and  Merlyn  anoon 

Into  the  chambyr  thay  gonne  gone;  ^^'^^ 

When  thay  were  in  chambyr  brought, 

Merlyn  told  hym  of  hys  thought. 

And  sayed,  '  Syre  emperour,  i-wys, 

Undyr  thy  bede  a  caudron  hys. 

That  buyles  both  day  and  nyght, 

And  that  revys  the  thy  syght, 

And  thy  lyf  there -fore  hys  worthy  forlore, 

Bot  any  medicyne  ben  don  ther-fore; 

And  yf  thow  levest  nought  me, 

Remou  thi  bed  and  thow  mayst  se.'  2350 

The  bed  was  remoude  sone; 

Bot  thare  was  more  fyrst  to  doon, 

Er  the  caudron  wer  founde: 

Hyt  was  depe  withinne  the  grounde. 

The  emperour  sawe  atte  the  laste, 

That  the  caudron  boylyd  faste; 

And  anoon  undirstood 

Merlyn  was  trew  and  couthe  gode, 

And  sayed,  '  Merlyn,  par  charite, 

What  mervyle  may  thys  bee?'  2360 

'  Sire,'  quod  Merlyn,  '  i-wys 

I  wyll  telle  the  how  hyt  hys. 

Thys  sevene  walmes  sygnyfye 
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Seven  devels  in  thy  companye, 

That  ben  thy  seven  clerkys, 

That  wyssys  the  to  wykkyd  werkys. 

Thay  been  rycher  of  tresour 

Than  artou,  sire  emperour.  2370 

Thou  havest  maynted  thaym  ther-ine, 

And  God  hys  wroth  for  that  synne.* 

'  Maystyr,'  quod  the  emperour, 

'  Myght  we  wet  with  ony  tresour, 

With  any  concel  arly  or  late, 

Thys  sevene  walmys  for  to  abate?' 

'  36,  sire,'  quod  Merlyn, 

*  Thow  myght  don  hyt  wylle  a[nd]  fyne. 

Thyn  sevene  clerkys  in  the  halle, 

Sende  aftyr  the  gretest  mayster  of  alle,  23S0 

And  smyte  of  hys  hede. 

And  anoon  when  he  hys  dede 

Thow  schalt  fynde  abatynge  adone 

The  gretyst  walme  of  the  caudrone.' 

The  emperour  taryd  nowt. 

The  grettest  mayster  in  was  broght, 

And  fulfylde  Merlyns  rede, 

And  lete  smytte  of  hys  hede; 

And  went  to  the  caudron  anoon, 

Than  was  the  maystyr  walme  agoon.  2390 

"Quod  [the]  emperour,  'by  saynt  Marty ne, 
I  fynde  the  trewe,  mayster  Merlyn; 
For  oght  that  man  kan  saye  thare-to, 
As  thou  concels  I  wole  doe.' 

"Quod  Merlyn,  SSire,  so  mot  I  waxe, 
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Thane  most  tliou  slae  thy  clerkys; 

For  by  the  deth  that  I  schal  dee, 

Thou  schal  never  see  with  eye 

Withoute  Rome  toune  i-wys, 

Wille  ony  of  ham  on  lyve  hys.'  2400 

"  Quod  the  emperour,  *  So  mot  I  thryve, 
Thare  schal  none  leve  on  lyve.' 
He  clepyd  hys  tormentours  anoon, 
And  lete  gyrde  of  the  hedes  ilkon, 
And  went  to  the  caudron  tho; 
Than  were  the  walmes  a-goo. 
When  thay  were  all  slawe, 
Than  the  caudron  was  up -draw  e. 

"  Quod  Merlyn  to  the  emperour, 
^Sire,  take  knyghtes  of  honour,  2110 

And  leppe  to  hors  and  wend  to  play 
Out  of  thys  cite  a  jorne  or  twae, 
And  say  anon  ryght 
How  lykkys  the  nou  thy  syght.' 
The  emperour  wolde  no  langer  abyde, 
He  dyde  hym  anoon  to  ryde, 
And  lopyn  to  hors  ilkon, 
And  wente  out  of  the  cite  anoon. 
Tho  the  emperour  come  without  the  jate, 
Til  he  was  lyght  hym  thought  to  late,  2420 

To  knele  and  thanke  the  kynge  of  myght, 
That  he  hadde  hys  eyen  syght. 
Than  hadde  Merlyn  grete  honour, 
And  lafte  with  the  emperour. 
Lo,  sire,"  quod  the  emperesse, 
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"  Wylke  a  mykyl  wykkednes 

Tlie  sevene  clerkys  hadde  welne  do, 

Ne  hadde  Merlyne  take  hede  tlier-to. 

By  God  almygty  that  hys  in  hevene, 

Thus  wil  thy  clerkys  sevene  '^^'^^ 

Do  by  the,  or  ellys  worse, 

Yf  thou  lyvest,  thow  schal  have  cursse." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  by  Goddys  hore, 
He  schal  never  tene  me  more; 
He  that  makes  al  thys  sorowe, 
Certys  he  schal  be  dede  to  morwen." 
The  day  was  comen,  and  nyght  gon. 
The  emperour  raes  onnooii, 
There  ne  most  be  no  lete, 

Anon  hys  sone  was  forthe  fete,  ^440 

And  ladde  ther  he  schulde  dee; 
There  was  many  a  wepyng  heye 
As  the  childe  was  forth  ladde, 
Ryght  als  God  almyghty  bade. 

The  sexte  may  stir  than  com  be, 
That  was  hoten  maystir  Jesse, 
And  sayed  anoon,  "  Sire  emperour, 
Certys  thou  dost  lytil  honour. 
For  word  of  a  womman 

To  do  deth  swylk  a  man  2450 

And  thy  sone  scholde  bee. 
And  he  leve  langer  than  ^e. 
And  yf  thou  lattys  hym  lese  the  lyfe 
For  tales  of  thy  wyf, 
Also  mot  the  bytyde 

G  2 
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As  dyde  the  knyght  in  hys  pryde, 
That  deyed  for  dole  of  hys  wyfe 
Was  woundyt  wyth  a  lytyl  knyfe." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "By  Goddys  belle, 
That  tale  thou  schalt  me  telle."  2460 

"  By  God,"  quod  mayster  Jesse, 
"  Thou  schalt  nout  here  a  worde  of  me, 
Bot  thy  sone  be  after  sent, 
That  hys  went  to  juggement." 
The  emperour  comaunded  anoon 
After  the  childe  for  to  goon. 
Than  waster  many  a  glad  man. 
And  mayster  Jesse  hys  talle  bygane. 


He  sayed,  *'  Sire  emperour,  i-wys, 
Hyt  hys  nowt  lese,  soth  hyt  hys,  ^470 

Hyt  was  a  knyght  a  riche  schyreve. 
That  was  lot  hys  wyf  to  greve. 
He  sate  a  daye  by  hys  wyf, 
And  in  hys  honde  helde  a  knyf, 
At  schort  wordis  for  to  telle. 
In  gamen  bothe  as  thay  felle, 
With  a  lytil  croume  knyfe 
The  schyref  woundyt  hys  wyf, 
And  took  to  hym  so  myche  sorowe. 
That  he  deyd  oppon  the  morowen.  2480 

For  al  so  mykyl  as  he  slew  hym  selven, 
In  kyrke  jarde  men  wolde  hym  nout  delve, 
He  was  beryd  bon  and  fel 
Withouten  the  toun,  at  a  chapel. 


2490 
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When  in  ertli  he  was  broght, 

Hys  wyf  wolde  goo  thyn  nou3t, 

Bot  sayed  for  non  wordlys  wyne 

Schulde  no  man  parte  horn  a-twyne. 

Of  hyre  frendys  that  were  thare, 

Baden  hire  lat  be  hyre  fare; 

At  schort  wordys,  hyt  was  nought, 

Myghte  no  mane  torne  hyre  thoght, 

Bote  thare  scho  wolde  be  sykyrlyche 

With  hym  that  lovyd  hyr  so  myche. 

Quod  on  of  thaym  that  was  thare, 

'  Lete  we  been  al  thys  fare, 

Lete  hyr  dwel  al  hyer  scille, 

And  when  thys  hete  passid  hys, 

Scho  wille  come  horn  hire  selve,  i-wys.' 

After  clothes  scho  sent  a  knave. 

And  made  hyre  bede  bysyde  the  grave. 

At  schort  wordys  for  to  telle, 

There  moste  no  man  with  hir  dwelle. 

The  nyght  was  comen  and  day  gon, 

Scho  made  a  good  fyer  anoon, 

And  sete  hir  doun  thare  bysyde. 

For  hyt  was  colde  wyntir  tyde, 

Scho  wype  and  hyr  hondys  wronge. 

Fram  the  chappel  a  lytil  wyght 

Ther  hovyd  a  3ong  knyght, 

Bysyde  galows  were  thare  strange, 

Ther  were  thre  thefys  an  hangede; 

That  was  hys  rent  for  hys  londe, 

For  to  take  theves  on  honde, 

To  saven  thaym  with  al  hys  myght, 
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That  no  man  stelle  ham  the  forme  ny5t. 

Than  the  knyght  was  both  3onge  and  bolde. 

He  was  swith  sore  a-colde, 

And  ate  the  chappel  fyer  he  sawe  lyght, 

And  rode  thyderward  ful  ryght.  ^^'^^ 

He  lyght  adoun  of  hys  stede, 

And  into  the  chappel  3ede, 

And  the  lavedy  anoon  he  grete, 

And  by  the  fyre  he  hym  sete, 

And  sayed,  '  Dame,  by  the  leve, 

To  warme  me  a  wylle  I  mot  have  leve.' 

The  lavedy  than  sayed,  '  3ae, 

Sire,  welcome  mot  thou  bee, 

Yf  thow  thynkyst  non  othyr  harme, 

Bot  to  syt  and  make  the  warme.'  ^^'^^ 

Than  the  knyght  in  hys  atyre 

Was  warm  of  that  fyere, 

Hym  thout  hyt  was  a  fayer  leef, 

And  he  was  withouten  a  wyf, 

And  bygan  onnoon  to  wowe, 

And  hyr  hert  bygan  to  bowe, 

And  knew  wel  hym  by  syght. 

And  wyst  wel  he  was  a  knyght. 

And  anoon  the  lady  bygane 

To  have  love  toward  the  mane;  25  40 

Er  hyt  was  passyd  mydde-nyght 

The  lady  was  kast  uppe-ryght, 

And  the  knyght  lay  above, 

And  thus  he  wan  the  lady  love. 

The  knyght  leppe  uppon  hys  stede, 

For  to  wende  and  take  hede 
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Whethir  the  tliefys  liange  stille, 

WjUe  he  was  aboute  hys  wylle. 

Wylle  he  was  aboute  hjs  playe 

The  ton  thef  was  awaye.  2550 

To  the  chappel  he  prjked  anoon, 

And  to  the  lady  he  made  hys  mone, 

And  sayed,  '  Dame,  me  hys  wo, 

Myn  on  thef  hys  a-goo; 

I  am  ful  sore  agast  thare-fore, 

Lest  myn  landys  been  lore.' 

'  Sire,'  quod  the  lady  tho, 

'  Ther-fore  be  nought  wo, 

Ne  make  thou  dole  ther-fore, 

Ne  schal  nonjt  thy  lond  be  lore.  "2560 

To  thys  beriel  we  wyl  goone, 

And  dyggyn  uppe  the  cors  anoone. 

And  hangge  hym  in  hys  stede 

As  fayer  as  the  othyr  dyde.' 

'  Dame,'  quod  he  tho, 

^  On  ilke  half  me  hys  wo : 

There  the  thefys  was  funde. 

The  toon  hadde  a  myche  wounde ; 

He  was  woundyd,  and  no  mo, 

And  that  body  hys  a-goo,  2570 

And  yf  he  were  founde, 

And  he  ne  hadde  no  syche  wounde, 

Thanne  were  my  londys  lore. 

And  I  were  schent  there-fore.' 

*  Sire,'  quod  scho,  '  lat  be  thy  stryfe, 

Now  havest  thoubothe  swerd  and  knyf; 

Tak  the  toon  or  the  tothir, 
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And  gyf  hjm  swylk  anothir.' 

'  Certis,  dame,'  quod  he  tho, 

'  Erst  me  schulde  be  fnl  wo,  2580 

Er  I  wolde  been  ate  the  rede 

To  smyt  a  man  that  hys  dede.' 

"  '  Sire,'  quod  scho  tho,  '  ther-of  al, 
And  drew  a  knyf  out  of  hire  schete, 
That  was  kenne  aud  scharpe  grounde, 
And  made  in  hys  hed  a  woimde, 
And  put  up  hyr  a  knyf  anoon, 
And  sayed,  '  Sire,  wel  we  goon.' 
'  Dame,'  quod  he,  '  verrament, 
3it  myght  I  be  schent :  2590 

In  a  countek  he  hadde  lore 
Twa  of  hys  teth  by  fore.' 
'  Sire,'  quod  scho  tho,  '  by  myn  hede, 
Thare-to  goos  a  good  rede ; 
He  schal  be  markyd  as  was  he, 
Tak  and  bete  out  two  or  thre.' 
'  Dame,'  quod  he,  '  by  sayent  Joon, 
I  nyl  bet  out  never  on.' 
*  Sire,'  quod  scho,  '  by  sayent  Marie, 
Yf  thou  ne  wolt  nowt  than  schal  I.'  2600 

In  hyr  hoond  scho  took  a  stoon. 
And  knockyd  out  twa  teth  anoon  ! 
'  Sire,'  scho  sayed,  '  this  char  hys  heved, 
Hye  that  we  hadden  i-sped 
That  he  ware  up  drawe, 
Er  any  day  bygan  to  dawe.' 
Thay  token  the  corse  anoon, 
And  to  the  galowes  gone  goone. 
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And  hanged  Lym  in  that  ilke  stede 

Ryght  thare  that  othjr  djde.  ^^lo 

"  Lo,  sire,"  quod  maystir  Jesse, 
"  Was  nowt  thys  grete  pyte, 
That  he  was  schent  thus  for  hys  wyf, 
That  for  hir  love  lese  hyse  lyfe  ? 
Thus  wol  thou,  sir  emperour, 
Certes,  lese  thyn  honour, 
And  thou  bynym  thyn  sone  the  lyf 
For  the  tales  of  thy  wyf." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  mayster  Jesse, 
"  That  cas  no  schal  noujt  betyd  me  ;  2620 

So  ever  I  broke  my  hede. 
To  day  ne  schal  my  sone  be  dede  !" 
The  emperesse,  when  scho  hit  wyste. 
What  scho  myght  do  scho  no  wyst ; 
So  wo  and  so  wroth  scho  was, 
Myght  hyr  glade  no  solas. 
To  bede  a  even  when  scho  cam, 
A  gret  sygh  up  scho  nam, 
And  sayed,  "  Alas  !  that  harde  stounde 
That  evere  I  was  to  man  bounde  !"  2630 

The  emperour  lay  and  herde, 
And  askyd  hyr  why  scho  so  ferde. 
Quod  the  emperesse,  "  So  mot  I  the, 
Al  togyder  hyt  hys  for  the. 
I  see  the  wounde,  hyt  hys  so  wente, 
Thourow  thyn  clerkys  thow  wil  be  schent ; 
Thay  wylle  gyle  the  wyth  hare  werke, 
As  dyde  Genever  the  clerke. 
That  wyth  qweyntyes  and  with  bost 
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Schend  the  kynge  and  hys  hoste."  2640 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  saynt  Colas, 

Thou  schalt  telle  me  of  that  cas; 

Hyt  hys  the  wounderest  that  ever  I  herde, 

I  wylle  wetyn  how  that  ferde." 

The  emperesse  bygan  hyr  tale, 
For  to  brew  the  childes  bale. 


The  emperesse,  as  je  mowe  here, 
Bygane  hyre  tale  in  thys  manere. 
And  sayed,  "  Thre  haythyn  kynges  thay  come 
Som  tyme  to  bysege  Rome;  2050 

And  the  pope  thay  walden  have  slawe. 
And  a  gyed  Rome  aftyr  thayr  lawe. 
And  have  been  maystyrs  of  the  toun, 
And  broght  crystondom  adon. 
The  haythyn  men  was  ful  strange. 
And  segyde  the  townlange; 
Seven  clerkys  were  in  Rome, 
And  holpen  for  to  take  game, 
Both  day  and  the  nyght. 

That  the  cite  were  lokyd  aryght.  2660 

On  ther  was  that  was  olde. 
And  of  speche  he  was  bolde, 
And  sayed;  '  We  been  in  thys  cit6 
Seven  clerkys  of  grete  bounte; 
Ilkon  fonde,  yf  he  may, 
Fram  harm  save  the  cite  a  day. 
Lete  ilkon  do  what  he  can: 
And  for  I  am  an  old  man, 
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Lete  me  have  the  last  daye, 

And  fonde  to  do  what  I  may.'  2670 

The  hold  man  bythout  hym  faste 

How  he  myght  at  the  laste 

Any  thynge  dyvyse 

To  make  the  haythyn  kyngys  to  gryse; 

And  dyvysyde  at  the  laste  .. 

A  gyn  that  made  ham  alle  agaste, 

And  alle  was  of  hys  oune  thoujt, 

And  woundyrlych  hyt  was  wroght. 

When  hys  day  was  come, 

Hys  concel  was  sonne  nome;  3680 

He  comaunded  alle  with  mouthe 

Arme  thaym  al  wel  as  thay  couthe. 

Alle  that  in  the  cite  were 

Dyden  as  the  olde  mane  gan  lere; 

And  hym  self  anoon  he  styghe 

Into  the  heyghest  tour  on  hyghe, 

And  dyde  oppon  hym  a  wondir  tyre, 

Alle  hyt  glowyd  as  fyere; 

In  the  othyr  honde  a  swerde  he  tooke, 

As  tellys  the  Romauns  booke,  2690 

And  turnyd  toward  that  syde 

There  the  Sarsyns  were  strawyd  wyde, 

And  bygane  to  skyrme  bylyve, 

As  al  the  worlde  schul  to-dry ve; 

With  a  qweyntyse  fyere  he  keste 

Ryght  bytwene  hys  swyrdys  in  lenkthe, 

As  tho  he  smytte  hyt  out  with  strenthe. 

The  Sarsyns  byhelde  faste, 

And  many  were  ful  sore  agaste, 


2710 
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For  nowt  on  of  tliaym  thare  wase  2700 

That  coutlie  dyvyse  wat  hyt  was. 

The  heythyn  kyngys  that  there  were 

For- thought  sore  that  thay  com  thare, 

For  al  thay  were  sore  a-fryght, 

When  thay  seyen  that  woundir  syght; 

Hkon  askyd  othyr  tho 

What  thynge  hyt  was  that  ferde  soe. 

Tha  oon  kynge  was  an  olde  mane, 

And  hys  reson  thus  bygane: 

'  Lordys,  3e  schul  here,  y-wys, 

What  me  thynke  that  hyt  hys; 

The  crysten  men  hase  non  myght 

Agayens  us  for  to  fyght. 

And  hare  gode  hys  of  grete  myght, 

And  hys  into  erth  lyght, 

Certynlyche  that  hys  he. 

For  sothe  I  rede  that  we  fle; 

For  certis  and  he  come  adoune, 

He  wylle  sle  syre  Mahoune, 

And  oure  othyr  goddys  ilkon. 

And  leve  of  us  on  lyve  nought  on.' 

When  the  kynge  hadde  thus  tolde, 

Thare  was  non  of  hem  so  bolde. 

That  durst  langer  abyde  fyghte. 

And  anon  turnyd  to  flyght. 

When  thay  of  Rome  sawe  that  syght. 

That  Sarzyns  turnyd  to  flyght, 

Thay  wenten  out  harmyd  ilkon, 

Al  that  myghten  ryde  or  goon, 

And  withinne  a  lytyl  stounde 


2720 
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The  Sarsyns  3eden  al  to  grounde. 

Thys  Gynever  the  clerke,  2730 

With  hys  wylys  and  hys  werke, 

Made  to  fle  with  hys  boste 

Thre  kyngys  and  hare  hoste. 

Thus  wyle  thyn  clerkys  false 

With  hare  wylys  schende  the  alse; 

And  thou  schalt  lese  thyn  emperyre, 

And  thy  sone  be  lorde  and  sire. 

Thus  is  thy  concel  wrought. 

For  to  brynge  the  to  nought." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  So  mot  I  the,  2740 

Emperour  schal  he  nought  bee ; 
Na  schal  hym  no  man  lenger  borowe ; 
Certys,  he  schal  by  dede  to  morowen." 
Than  hadde  the  emperesse  hire  wylle ; 
Thay  felle  on  slepe,  and  lay  stille. 
O  morwen  he  ne  forgat  hyt  noujt. 
The  childe  was  outen  of  the  toun  brou3t, 
Toward  the  deth  he  was  lade; 
Than  was  the  emperes  glade. 

The  sevenet  mayster  rode  bylyve,  2750 

For  to  holden  hym  on  lyve, 
And  was  hoten  Marcius, 
And  sayed  to  the  emperour  thus : 

"  Syre,  ryghtwys  emperour, 
Thou  dost  thy  selven  lytyl  honour. 
Thou  levest  wykked  concel  i-wys, 
That  makes  the  fare  amys ; 
And  yf  thy  sone  hys  don  to  dede, 
And  slaue  for  thy  wyfvys  rede, 
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Gode,  that  tholyd  detli  on  tree,  2760 

Leva  so  bytyde  the, 

As  dyde  hym  that  levyd  more 

The  falnesse  of  hys  wyfvis  lore, 

Thane  that  hym  selven  sawe  and  herde, 

And  ther-fore  he  mys-ferde." 

Quod  [the]  emperour,  "By  sayent  Gervas, 
Thou  schalt  telle  me  of  that  cas." 

Quod  Marcius  to  the  emperour, 
"  Nowt  a  word,  by  sayent  Saveour, 
Bot  thow  slake  thy  sonnys  sorowe,  2770 

And  late  hym  lybbe  tyl  to  morwen." 

Quod  the  emperour,  "  By  sone  and  mone, 
I  not  what  hys  best  to  doone  ; 
3e  be  about  to  save  my  sonys  lyfPe, 
And  yf  hit  hys  sothe  that  sayes  my  wyf, 
Certes,  mayster,  ^e  were  worthe 
To  be  sete  qwyke  in  erthe." 

*'  Sire,  sire,"  quod  Marcius, 
'*'  Hyt  hys  nowt  so,  by  swet  Jhesus  ! 
That  thou  schalt  wet  by  tyme  2780 

To  morwen  lange  or  pryme." 
The  emperour  comandyd  anon 
After  the  childe  for  to  goon. 

A  TALE. 

Than  gladdyd  maystyr  Marcius, 
And  bygan  hys  tale  thus, 
To  the  emperour  anoon  ryght : — 
And  sayed,  "  In  Hungerye  was  a  knyght, 
And  mete  a  sweven  byfore  the  daye. 
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That  a  levedj  by  hjm  laye ; 

Bot  hyt  was  a  wondir  cas,  2790 

He  wyst  never  what  the  lady  was. 

When  he  wok,  hyt  was  so  faste 

Hys  love  oppon  that  lady  caste, 

Tha[t]  hym  thout  withine  a  pro  we, 

And  he  see  hyr,  he  couth  hir  knowe. 
"  And  the  levedy,  that  self  nyght. 

Mete  ryght  so  of  the  knyght. 

"  The  knyght  tok  hors  and  armes  anon, 

And  tok  hys  leve,  and  dyde  hym  to  gon. 

To  loke  were  he  myght  hir  fet,  2800 

The  levedy  that  he  of  met. 

He  rode  hys  way  tlire  wykkes  and  more. 
And  oft  sythes  syghyde  sore ; 
And  hys  way  forth  he  name, 
Into  Puyle  than  he  came. 
As  he  rode  in  the  londe, 

O  day  a  toun  he  fande. 
And  a  cast  el  was  ther-inne. 

That  was  ivel  for  to  wynne. 

The  lorde  of  the  castel  2810 

Hadde  swythe  a  fay  ere  juwel. 

On  the  fayerest  womman  to  wyfe 

That  ever  myght  here  lyfe; 

And  the  godman  was  gelous, 

And  in  a  tour  mad  hyr  a  hous, 

And  ther-in  most  no  lyfe 

Bot  a  may  den  and  hys  wyfe. 

And  for  he  wolde  of  gyle  be  ware, 

Hys  owen  body  the  keye  he  bare ; 
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And  never  more  was  the  dore  undo,  ^^'^^ 

Bot  when  [he]  wolde  comen  hyr  to. 

The  knyght  that  met  that  sweven  at  njght, 

Of  that  lady  was  so  bryght, 

Thorow  the  toun  as  he  rode, 

A  whyle  he  hovede  and  abode 

Ryght  a  lytyl  fram  the  toure 

Thare  was  the  lady  of  honour 

That  mete  the  sweven  of  the  knyght, 

In  bede  thare  scho  lay  al  nyght. 

The  knyght  kest  hys  hee  on  hyghe,  ^^'^^ 

And  ate  the  wyndow  the  lady  he  see. 

And  by  the  syght  he  wyst  hir  thoght, 

That  was  the  lady  that  he  hadde  sowt ; 

And  in  the  levedy  hert  hyt  felle, 

That  was  the  knyght  that  ho  loved  wel. 

Bothe  thare  hertys  were  ful  lyghte. 

That  hayther  hadde  of  othyr  syght. 

The  knyght  wente  into  the  toune, 

And  took  hys  ine,  and  lyght  adoune  ; 

Hys  hoste  he  in  councel  nam,  28  io 

And  sayed,  '  Who  hys  thys  castel. 

That  hys  touryde  and  kernelde  wel  ?' 

"  '  Sire,'  quod  he,  '  by  saynt  Symyoun, 
Hyt  hys  the  lordes  of  thys  toun, 
A  swythe  godman  y-wys. 
And  in  mykyle  tene  hys. 
In  thys  contre  hys  a  knyght 
That  werys  on  hym  day  and  nyght. 
And  base  done  tvva  3ere  and  more, 
And  that  greves  hym  ful  sore.  2850 
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He  mande  lijm  wel  ate  the  knyght 

Al  the  daye  and  al  the  njght; 

On  morwen  tho  the  day  came, 

Towarde  the  castel  the  waye  he  nam, 

And  wyth  the  lorde  sone  he  mete, 

And  ful  hendlych  hym  grete, 

And  sayed,  '  Syre,  I  am  comen 

For  were  that  thou  havest  undirnome. 

For  to  helpe  the  for  of  thyne, 

Thy  werre  for  to  hende  and  fine.'  5860 

"  Quod  the  lorde,  '  So  mot  I  the, 
Thou  art  ful  welcome  to  me.' 
Atte  schorte  wordis  for  to  telle 
He  made  the  knyght  with  hym  to  dwelle  1 
And  he  was  good  werrour  and  wyes, 
And  conquerd  al  his  enmys. 
The  lord  lovyd  hym  as  hys  lyfe, 
And  al  hys  good,  so  hys  wyfe, 
He  bytoke  undyr  hys  hond. 
And  made  hym  stywarde  of  al  hys  londe.        2870 

''  Oppon  a  day  he  went  to  playe, 
TTndir  the  tour  he  made  hys  waye; 
The  lady  loked  oute  on  heygh, 
And  in  the  face  the  kynghte  scho  see, 
And  kende  anoon  that  was  hee 
That  scho  desired  so  mykyl  to  see. 
The  knyght  kest  upe  hys  hee 
To  the  lady  that  sat  so  hye. 
The  levedy  durst  speke  nowte, 
Bot  of  a  qweyntys  scho  was  bythoute? 


2880 
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There  were  in  hyr  charabyr  y-nowe 

Fayer  reschys  and  longe  growe, 

With  that  on  and  with  that  othir 

Scho  piitte  ilke  resche  in  other. 

And  made  a  karole  in  a  stounde, 

The  ton  hende  touched  to  grounde, 

And  the  othir  scho  helde  on  heygh. 

And  the  knyght  byhelde  and  see, 

And  wyst  wylle  in  hys  thowtj 

Why  that  nicote  was  y-wroght.  2890 

The  knyght  privelyche  and  stylle 

Asayed  alle  the  lordys  wille. 

And  thout  wydyr-out  and  were, 

That  he  wolde  a  toure  rere 

Lenand  to  the  mykyl  toure, 

To  do  in  hys  tresour. 

Thorow  a  qweyntyse  he  thout  to  wyne 

The  lady  that  was  loke  there-inne. 

"  Quod  the  lorde,  'Ne  spare  nought, 
Bot  hye  that  hyt  were  wroght.'  ^^^^ 

Oppon  a  day  stylle  as  stoon 
He  sent  eftyr  masons  anoon, 
Thay  schuld  ordeyn  and  dyvysse 
To  make  a  waye  with  qweyntysse 
Out  of  on  tour  into  that  othyr. 
And  a  mason  and  hys  brothyr 
Undirtoke  anon  ryght 
Hyt  schulde  be  qwentlyche  dyght. 
That  he  schulde  with  hir  speke 
That  was  in  the  toure  steke.  ^^^^ 
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That  on  masson  was  a  clerke, 

And  made  so  qwentilich  the  werke, 

That  to  levedy  come  the  knyghte, 

When  he  wolde,  daye  and  nyghte, 

That  no  man  myght  the  wyser  be. 

Bote  the  levedy  hyr  selfe  and  hee. 

So  qweyntlich  hit  was  wroght, 

The  lorde  persaved  hit  nowt. 

O  daye  to  hire  he  cam, 

And  hys  leve  than  he  name  ^^20 

A  rynge  of  hir  fynger  scho  tooke, 

As  tellys  the  Romans  booke. 

And  put  hyt  on  hys, 

And,  '  Lemman,  were  thou  thys, 

And  late  my  lorde  see  hit  aryght, 

And  brynge  hyt  me  agayn  er  nyght.' 

He  dyde  on  the  renge  anoon, 

And  took  hys  leve,  and  dyde  hym  to  gon. 

Ate  the  met  as  he  sate. 

The  lorde  the  rynge  undirrat,  2930 

And  hadde  merveyle  in  hys  thout 

How  the  rynge  was  thydir  broght. 

After  mete  the  way  he  nam. 

And  to  the  levedy  sone  he  cam; 

Tho  the  lorde  hadde  y-swore, 

3yt  cam  he  in  byfore. 

And  kest  the  rynge  in  hyre  barme. 

For  to  save  horn  bothe  fra  harme, 

And  tok  hys  leve,  and  dyd  hym  to  gon. 

And  the  lorde  cam  in  anoon,  2940 
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And  sayed,  *  Dam,  were  hjs  thyn  rynge, 

That  was  ate  our  bygynnyng 

Tlie  first  gyfte  that  I  gaf  the, 

That  rynge  late  me  see.' 

'  Sire,'  scho  sayed,  '  thou  myght  wel, 

And  many  anothir  juwel.' 

'  Dame,'  he  sayed,  '  lat  ham  bee, 

I  wyl  no  mo  than  that  see.' 

To  hyre  forcer  scho  gan  goon, 

And  broght  the  rynge  anoon  2950 

That  lay  loken  in  hir  tie; 

Thus  scho  bleryd  hyre  lordys  eie. 

Anoon  as  the  lorde  was  agoone, 

The  styward  come  in  anoon; 

Tho  levedy  tolde  hym  al  that  cas, 

How  hyr  lord  bygylyd  was, 

And  sayed,  '  Sire,  doute  the  nowt, 

Al  thy  wylle  schal  be  wroute. 

And  I  wylle  telle  the  anoon 

Whilke  manere  and  howe.  ^^^^ 

Saye  thou  havest  in  thyn  contree 

Slane  a  man  of  grete  bounte, 

There-fore  were  thy  londys  lore. 

And  thou  were  outlaw de  ther-fore; 

And  saye  thou  base  a  leve  wyfe, 

A  lemman  that  hys  noujt  thy  wyfe> 

And  scho  hys  comen  in  a  message 

To  come  liom  to  thyn  erytage; 

And  he  wylle  besyche  the 

That  he  mot  thy  lemman  see.  ^^'^ 
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And  thou  schalt  graunt  hjm  anon; 

And  I  wyl  be  redj  to  goon 

In  anothir  tjre  than  thjs, 

To  se  me  whan  hys  wyl  hys. 

And  whan  he  hase  sene  me  hys  fylle, 

Thanne  mo  we  we  haven  oure  wylle 

To  gone  wan  we  wyllen  in  fere, 

Thanne  wylle  he  no  talys  here 

Nowthyr  of  me  no  of  the, 

Bot  wene  that  I  thy  lemman  be,'  2980 

"  Quod  the  stywarde,  '  That  may  nou3t  fye. 
And  he  se  the  with  hys  eye, 
Anon  as  he  haves  a  syght. 
He  wyl  knowe  the  anoon  ryghte.' 

"  '  Sire,'  quod  scho,  'be  myn  hede, 
My  rynge  schal  make  oure  parti  goode, 
That  he  on  thy  fynger  see. 
And  sythyn  he  fande  hyt  here  on  heye; 
Ther-fore  dout  the  nought, 

Thys  schal  been  al  hys  thought,  2990 

As  a  rynge  was  lyche  anothyr. 
So  may  a  womman  be  lyche  anothir. 
There  schal  the  knote  of  gyle  be  knyt, 
The  rynge  schal  blynde  hys  wyt.' 
The  styward  went,  and  was  glade. 
For  to  make  hys  lorde  made. 
And  tolde  hym  that  hys  pes  was  nome, 
And  how  hys  lemman  was  comen. 
And  hadde  broght  the  messages 
To  come  home  to  erytage;  3000 
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And  asked  hym  leve  for  to  weiide. 

And  hys  loverd  was  ful  hende, 

And  sayed,  '  Yf  thy  lemman  hys  comen, 

For  soth  scho  hys  welcome; 

Late  hyre  take  to  nyght  rest, 

To  morne  scho  sal  be  my  geste.' 

On  the  morne  to  the  mete  scho  cam, 

And  by  the  hond  the  lorde  hyre  nam, 

And  faste  by  hym  he  hyr  sete, 

And  made  hyre  to  saye  hys  mete; 

And  he  karf  hys  mete  with  hys  knyf, 

And  sat  and  byhelde  hys  wyf, 

And  in  gret  thout  he  was 

Where  hyt  were  hys  wyfe  er  hit  nas. 

Alse  he  sat  in  mornynge, 

Anon  he  thout  oppon  the  rynge, 

And  thout  anoon  in  hys  thought 

That  hys  wyf  was  hyt  nowt, 

Bot  as  a  rynge  was  lyche  anothyr, 

So  was  a  womman  liche  anothyr,  ^^20 

And  sate  stille  and  made  hym  glade, 

And  thus  hys  wyf  made  hym  made. 

Whan  the  bordis  were  adoun, 

Scho  made  semlant  for  to  swone, 

For  scho  wolde  ben  a-gon 

Into  the  toure  anoon; 

And  thyder  scho  was  sone  brought 

That  hire  lorde  wyste  hyt  nowt. 

The  lorde  he  ne  forgat  hyt  nowt, 

Scho  was  algate  in  hys  thought; 
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For  the  mervejle  that  he  syghe, 

He  went  into  the  tour  on  hjgh. 

To  the  levedy  when  he  cam, 

In  hir  armes  scho  hjm  nam; 

He  was  blyth  as  hryde  on  bogh, 

And  wende  al  were  god  y-nowe. 

And  dweld  with  hir  al  tha  nyght 

Til  on  the  morne  the  day  was  bright. 

The  styward  let  take  al  hys  good, 

And  here  hit  into  se  flood  ^040 

Into  a  god  schype  and  trewe. 

That  was  maked  al  newe. 

When  the  wynd  was  good  to  goon, 

The  senescal  tok  hys  leve  anoon. 

The  lorde  was  bothe  good  and  hynd, 

And  gaf  hym  leve  for  to  wende, 

And  hym  self  broght  him  in  way 

Into  the  see  a  myle  or  tway, 

Wyth  truppys  and  other  mynstralcie, 

Wyth  many  maner  of  melodye.  ^^^^ 

The  lord  halpe  with  myrthe  and  playe 

Tollyd  hys  oune  wyf  away. 

Thay  token  leve  and  wente  o-two. 

And  cysten  as  love  schulde  do. 

The  schyppe  saylyd  over  the  sonde, 

The  lorde  went  agayn  to  londe ; 

Into  the  tour  the  way  he  nam. 

He  lokyd  both  forth  and  bynne, 

And  fande  noman  ther-inne. 

Than  gaf  hym  hys  hert  anoon  3030 
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That  hys  wyf  was  goon 

With  the  senescal  away; 

Than  sayed  he,  w.alaway  ! 

That  ever  was  he  man  boren  ! 

Than  was  al  hys  myrthe  lorne. 

He  lepe  out  of  the  tour  anoon, 

And  than  brake  hys  neke  boon. 

Thus  was  the  goodman  schent, 

And  with  hys  wyvys  wylys  blent. 

Sire  emperour,''  quod  Marcius, 

"  Ryght  on  thys  manere  and  thus 

Schal  thy  wyf  bygile  the, 

And  thou  leve  hir,  so  mot  I  the. 

Hyre  self  with  hyre  wylys  alone 

Haves  gylyd  my  felawes  ilcon, 

And  me  scho  wille,  yf  scho  may, 

Er  to  morwen  that  hyt  be  day. 

For  to  bryng  thy  sone  to  sorowe; 

Certys  he  schal  speke  to  morowe, 

Thou  schalt  wyet  er  aut  longe  3080 

Whethir  of  thaym  hase  the  wronge." 

Quod  the  emperour  to  Marcius, 
* '  That  were  me  lever,  by  swet  Jhesus, 
Than  any  thyng  that  men  telle  couth, 
To  here  my  sone  speke  with  mouthe, 
For  to  see  the  ryght  way, 
Who  were  gylty  of  thaym  t way." 
'^  Sire,"  quod  Marcius,  "  be  stille, 
To  morwen  thou  schalt  have  thy  wille." 
When  the  lady  herde  thys,  3090 

Scho  was  swyth  sory,  i-  wys  ; 
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Than  wolde  sclio  telle  no  more, 
But  al  that  nyght  syghyd  sore. 
Oppon  morwen  ryght  at  prime, 
The  emperour  thout  tyme  ; 
In  the  paleys  withouten  the  halle 
Thare  he  lette  asembyle  alle, 
Erlys,  barouns,  sympile  knyghtys, 
For  to  here  jugge  the  ryghtys 
Bytwen  hys  sone  and  hys  wyfe, 
Whethir  schuld  lese  the  lyfe  ; 
For  he  hadden  sworen  hys  hoth, 
Were  he  lyf,  were  he  loth, 
He  schuld  dye  withouten  delay 

Who  were  founde  gylty  that  day. 

When  thay  wystyn  wat  to  doone, 

The  pepyle  was  semyld  sone, 

And  ilke  man  hyed  bylyve, 

For  to  have  the  childe  on  lyve. 

The  emperour  come  out  of  hys  halle. 

And  sete  hym  doun  among  thaym  alle ; 

The  emperes  was  broght  with  pryde, 

And  set  adoun  by  hys  syde. 

The  childe  was  anoon  efter  sent, 

To  come  byfore  the  parlement. 

The  childe  was  forthe  broght ; 

Many  a  man  was  glade  in  thought. 

Byfore  hys  fader  he  fal  on  knee, 

And  cryed  mercy  for  chary te; 

And  sayed,  "  Fadyr,  1  have  no  gylte  ^120 

Of  thyng  that  hys  oppon  me  pute, 
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CertySj  no  more  than  hadde  he 
That  hadde  ben  dronke  on  the  see, 
Na  hadde  G-oddys  help  ben  neye, 
That  broght  hym  to  a  roche  on  hye ; 
And  thourow  myght  of  Godys  sonde 
He  was  founden  and  broght  to  londe  !" 
"  Certys,  sone,"  quod  the  emperour, 
"  Hyt  were  us  lytil  honour, 

Bot  we  myght  on  wyle  dwelle,  ^^^^ 

And  suffyre  the  thy  tale  telle." 
And  thay  sytyn  stille  ilke  mane, 
And  the  childe  hys  tale  bygane. 


"  There  was  a  man  that  was  bolde. 
And  hadde  a  vertu  that  was  hyghe, 
AUe  men  lovede  hym  that  hym  syghej 
Anothyr  vertu  Gode  on  hym  layed, 
He  wyst  wat  alle  fouls  sayed. 
Bysyde  hys  fadyr  court  a  myle 
In  the  se  was  an  ile,  3140 

And  was  no  man  in  bot  on, 
A  hermete  in  a  roche  of  ston. 
The  fadyr  and  the  sone  o  day 
Went  thyder  for  to  play. 
And  thay  rowed  and  were  hot; 
Ryght  byfore  oppon  the  bote 
Thre  ravenes  lyghte  adoun, 
And  made  a  gret  gargoun. 
The  child  was  wys  and  of  no  host, 
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And  hadde  wyt  of  the  Holy  Gost,  3150 

And  wat  tiiay  sayden  he  undirgat, 

And  hadde  mykyl  wondir  of  that, 

And  hys  ore  faste  he  drowe, 

And  byhelde  hys  fadyr,  and  loughe. 

"  Hys  fadir  asked,  that  by  hym  sate, 
"Why  he  loge  and  at  wat. 
*  Fadir,'  quod  he,  '  so  mot  I  the, 
I  louke  ate  the  ravens  thre, 
That  sayden  in  har  gargoun, 
Anon  as  thay  seten  adoun,  3160 

That  I  schulde  hyi^e- after  be 
Man  of  so  grete  poust6. 
That  thou  schuldest  by  glad  to  fonde 
To  gyf  water  to  my  honde, 
And  myn  moder  glad  to  hye 
To  brynge  a  towayl  myn  handys  to  drye.' 
The  faders  hert  was  ful  of  pryde. 
And  thout  hyt  schulde  nought  so  bytide, 
And  tok  hys  sone  by  the  hode. 
And  threw  hym  into  the  salt  flod. 
When  he  was  in  the  se  kast. 
To  dye  he  was  sore  agast; 
The  wynde  blew,  the  se  was  wod, 
And  bare  the  childe  into  the  flod. 
Thorow  helpe  of  Gode  that  syt  on  hye, 
He  negyd  sone  a  roche  nye; 
Out  of  the  water  he  went  anon, 
And  clame  uppon  a  roche  of  ston, 
And  there  he  was  ivel  dyght 
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Twa  dayes  and  twa  nyght,  ^i^o 

Ther  he  sat  on  the  roche  on  hye, 

That  no  sokyr  he  no  see. 

Jhesus  gan  sokur  hym  sende; 

Thare  come  a  fyscher  that  was  hende, 

"When  he  come  the  roche  nyghe, 

He  kest  up  hys  eyen  and  sygh 

The  child  oppon  a  roche  harde, 

And  drew  hym  fast  thyderwarde. 

To  the  roche  when  he  cam, 

The  childe  into  the  hot  he  nam.  ^l^o 

Thar  come  a  strem  that  was  wode, 

And  bare  ham  into  the  salt  flode 

So  fere  fram  there  the  childis  was  bore, 

That  alle  hys  knowlech  was  lore. 

And  he  aryved  fayr  and  welle 

Undir  a  nobil  castille. 

Out  of  the  bot  the  childe  he  nam, 

And  into  the  castle  sone  he  came, 

To  the  warden  of  the  castel. 

And  solde  hym  the  childe  bone  and  fel.  ^^oo 

Anoon  aste  the  childe  was  knowen. 

He  was  byloved  with  he  and  lowe, 

Alle  that  in  the  castel  were; 

And  many  wynter  he  dwelde  there. 

In  the  londe  thare  he  was. 

The  kynge  bytydde  a  woundir  cas: 

Thre  ravens  with  a  lothly  crye 

Sewyd  the  kynge  ever  ful  nye, 

Were  he  rode  or  were  he  jede, 
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That  al  the  londe  thare-of  tok  hecle.  ^210 

The  kynge  was  schamyd  ther-fore, 

That  hym  were  levere  ben  imbore; 

Over  alle  hys  lond  hys  bref  was  sente 

To  aselen  a  comiiyn  parlyment, 

To  wyt  conceyl  of  ham  alle 

Of  that  kas  that  was  byfalle. 

The  warden  of  the  castel 

Let  atyren  hym  fill  wel, 

And  the  child  with  hym  nam, 

And  to  the  parlement  he  cam. 

When  the  parlement  was  nome, 

And  the  pepyle  al  come, 

The  kynge  walde  no  lenger  dwelle, 

Wat  hym  grevyd  he  gan  telle, 

And  to  the  pypyl  he  sayed  this, 

'  Who  can  telle  me  why  hyt  hys 

That  the  ravens  on  me  crye, 

And  brynge  me  out  of  that  vylanye, 

That  the  ravens  crye  no  more. 

Where-fore  me  schames  sore, 

I  wyl  gyf  hym  alf  my  londe. 

And  sykyr  hym  trewly  on  honde. 

That  I  may  gyf,  by  my  lyf, 

And  my  dogter  to  ben  hys  wyf.' 

"  The  childe  the  fram  the  castel  cam. 
These  wordys  undirnam. 
And  that  wyt  God  hym  gafe. 
That  on  fouls  lydyn  he  couthe; 
The  childe  hys  mayster  in  concel  nam, 
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And  sayed,  '  Mayster,  that  I  am  3240 

That  can  of  the  sothe  telle, 
Why  thys  ravens  crye  and  3elle, 
And  delyver  the  kynge 
Of  alle  hare  lodly  crying  ?' 

"  '  Sone,'  he  sayed,  '  yf  thou  art  bolde, 
To  do  that  thou  havest  tolde. 
To  the  kynge  wille  I  goon, 
And  put  forth  thy  nyddis  anoon.' 
'  Mayster,'  he  sayed  hardylich, 
'  Put  forth  oure  nedys  boldelych.'  3250 

Hys  mayster  tok  the  way  anoon, 
And  byfore  the  kynge  he  gan  goon. 
And  sayed,  '  Sire,  hire  hys  a  mane 
That  rydilich  telle  can 
Why  the  ravens  on  the  crye, 
That  dos  the  al  that  vylanye, 
And  make  ham  take  away  thayr  flyght. 
And  thou  wol  holden  that  thow  hase  hyght.' 
The  kynge  byhelde  the  childe  faste. 
And  gret  love  to  hym  cast,  3260 

And  sayed,  '  Certis,  that  have  het 
I  wylle  holden,  and  3yt  do  bet.' 
Byfore  alle  the  baronage 
He  sykyrd  hym  of  that  mariage. 
Byfore  the  kynge  he  knelyd  adoun. 
And  bygan  hys  resoun. 
And  sayed,  *  Sire  kynge,  as  je  moue  see, 
3onder  standys  ravens  thre, 
Twa  males  and  o  femel ; 
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That  to  raven  was  ful  holde,  ^^"^^ 

In  a  wedyr  that  was  colde, 

And  for  he  was  nou3t  of  myght 

To  fynde  hjs  make  mete  arjght, 

For  glotonye  he  brake  hys  fayth, 

And  bete  hys  make  and  drove  hire  awaye. 

Hys  make  flee  hest  and  weste, 

And  fond  for  to  do  hir  best, 

And  met  a  raven  that  was  bolde, 

A  3onge  raven  and  nowt  holde, 

And  soght  a  make  and  hadde  noon,  3380 

And  took  hyr  to  hys  make  anoon, 

And  over  al  about  he  drowe. 

And  fand  hys  make  mete  y-nowe. 

The  colde  wedirs  was  a-goo, 

Ungyr,  colde,  and  al  wo. 

The  holde  raven  was  hote  of  blode, 

And  sowt  hys  make  has  he  were  wode, 

And  fande  ham  both  there  thay  were, 

Hire  and  hyr  make  y-fere ; 

He  chalanged  hire  for  hys,  3390 

The  tohyr  sayde  he  chalanged  amys. 

Hyre  fore  thay  cryen  oppon  the, 

That  art  kynge  and  havest  pouste. 

And  thay  been  in  thy  lond  lent. 

And  thou  schalt  gyfe  the  juggement  -, 

Whan  the  juggement  hys  gyven, 

Yf  ever  more  wyl  36  levene 

Hyre  thaym  anny  more  crye, 

Hardylich  put  out  my  eye.' 

Ever  or  he  walde  goon,  3300 
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The  kynge  gaf  juggement  anoon, 

*  For  the  holde  raven  brak  hys  fayth, 

Wyth  wronge  drof  hys  make  away, 

That  juggement  I  gyfve, 

The  3onge  that  helpe  hyr  for  to  lyve, 

He  schal  have  that  he  ches, 

And  the  holde  go  makeless.' 

When  the  juggement  was  gyven, 

The  3onge  raven  schulde  ben  above, 

The  kynge  no  sawe  ham  never  more.  ^^^^ 

Than  levede  he  the  childys  lore, 

And  loved  the  childe  as  hys  lyf, 

And  gaf  hym  dogter  to  wyf, 

And  was  sesed  with  alle  hys  thynge. 

And  byleved  with  the  kyng. 

And  ferde  swyth  myry  and  wylle. 

And  hys  fader  in  powerte  fel, 

In  hys  countreth,  soth  to  telle, 

He  ne  myght  nout  for  schame  dwel, 

And  wenten  thyne  hys  wyf  and  hee  ^^^o 

Fer  into  anothyr  countre, 

And  lyved  thare,  he  and  hys  wyf, 

And  lade  swyth  sympyl  lyf. 

The  childe  let  privelyche  inquere 

In  what  stad  hys  fadyr  were ; 

Thay  fande  hem  that  went  to  spye 

In  the  toun  of  Plecie. 

Than  went  he  agayn  anoon, 

As  fast  as  he  myght  goon 

With  hys  fet  oppon  the  grounde,  3330 
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And  sayed,  '  Sire,  I  Iiave  foimde 

That  thou  byden  aspye 

In  the  cite  of  Plecie.' 

The  childe  dyght  hym  rychliche, 

And  went  thydir  astiliche  ; 

Into  Plecie  when  he  was  comen, 

Ner  hys  fadir  hys  in  was  nome. 

To  mete  when  he  was  redy  to  gon. 

After  hys  fadir  he  sent  anoon, 

And  hys  modir,  a  good  wyf, 

For  to  gladen  horn  of  hare  lyfe. 

When  thay  comen  into  the  halle, 

Thay  fayer  resavyde  alle; 

The  childe  askyd  watyr  anoon. 

And  hys  fadir  bygan  to  goon, 

And  the  water  wolde  have  fet. 

Bot  he  was  sone  let. 

Hys  modir  wold  the  towel  have  bronte, 

Bot  othir  wolde  suifry  hyt  noujt. 

And  the  child  al  togydir  syghe, 

And  fadir  and  modir  neghid  nee, 

And  by  the  honde  both  he  nara^ 

And  sayed,  '  For  sothe,  30ure  sone  I  am. 

Fadyr,  nowe  hyt  hys  byfalle 

That  I  herde  the  ravens  telle; 

I  tolde  30U  withouten  lesyng 

What  thay  sayeden  in  hyr  gavlyng : 

For  I  hire  cryhyng  undirstode, 

Ther-fore  thou  puttyst  me  in  the  flod, 

Bot  Jhesus  held  me  by  the  hond, 

And  brosht  me  sonne  to  londe. 
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Fadir,  hadde  I  than  be  dronken, 

And  in  the  salt  flod  sonkyn, 

So  God  schild  me  from  curs. 

Now  thou  myghtyst  fare  the  wars  .' 

Than  walde  the  sone  speke  no  mare, 

And  kyst  hym  and  hys  modir  in  fere, 

And  made  thaym  swyth  fayer  chere, 

And  gaf  thaym  londe  and  tresour. 

And  thay  levedyn  in  mykyl  onour."  ^370 

Quod  the  emperour  sone  to  the  emperour, 
"  Hyre  fel  the  fadir  lytil  honour, 

That  for  a  wylle  of  hyghe  blode 
Put  hys  sone  in  the  fioode. 
"  Fadyr,  so  hase  thou  talent 

To  sla  me  without  juggement; 

And  certys  I  have  no  more  gylte 

Than  he  that  was  in  the  see  pute. 

Bot  the  emperes  loves  me  nout, 

There-fore  hit  was  hir  thout,  ^380 

With  wichecraft  and  with  nygrimancie, 

Ordaynde  that  I  schulde  dee. 

Myn  maysters  loked  in  the  mone. 

And  tolde  me  wat  was  to  doone; 

And  sythen  I  was  aftir  sent, 

Hadde  I  spokyn  I  hadde  ben  schent, 

And  my  seven  maysters  also. 

Thus  was  my  welle  tornyd  into  wo; 

And  alle  was  thorow  thy  wyvis  rede, 

For  scho  wolde  that  I  hadde  ben  dede.  ^390 

Certys,  sire,  thus  hyt  hys; 

Do  now  what  thy  wille  hys." 
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The  emperour  was  ful  of  godnesse, 
And  sayed  anoon  to  the  emperes, 
"  Dame,"  he  sayed,  "  wat  sayes  thou? 
Avise  the  wiile  of  thyn  answere; 
For  the  hede  that  I  here, 
Bot  thou  may  the  fayrer  skere 
Of  that  myn  sone  haves  tolde  here, 
For  alle  the  men  that  beres  breth, 
Thou  schalt  dye  on  schentfol  deth." 
The  emperes,  sothe  for  to  telle, 
Was  combird  wit  fynde  of  helle, 
That  scho  myght  nout  forsake, 
That  let  the  treson  make, 
With  wychecraft  and  felonye. 
For  to  make  the  childe  to  dye. 
And  sayed,  "  My  lord,  sire  emperour. 
For  Godys  love  and  thyn  honour, 
Ordeyn  wat  thy  willys  bee, 
Wat  thou  thynkest  do  by  me. 
For,  certis,  I  may  forsake  nowt 
The  fame  that  on  me  hys  broght. 
That  thy  sone  haves  sayed  i-wys, 
Certeynlich  soth  hyt  hys; 
Hyt  was  al  togydir  my  red. 
For  I  wolde  he  hadde  ben  dede." 
Thus  the  thef  the  emperesse 
Knowleched  hyre  wykkednese, 
Thorow  the  fyndys  entysment; 
And  anoon  scho  was  schent, 
And  bounden  swyth  fast, 
And  hadde  hire  juggement  at  the  last. 
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Thus  the  childe  wan  hys  lyf ; 
And  the  emperesse  lees  hire  lyf; 
And  maynted  hys  son  aryght 
Bothe  by  day  and  by  nyght, 
And  hys  clerkys  thre  and  fyve, 
Tha[t]  holpyn  to  save  hys  sone  on  lyve 
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"With  sevene  talys  that  thay  tolde, 
The  sevene  clerkys  that  were  so  bolde, 
Agayns  the  wyle  traytoresse, 
Hys  stepmoder  the  emperesse. 

There -fore  the  emperour 
Dyde  thaym  swyth  mykyl  honour; 
In  alle  thynges  that  he  thout, 
By  hare  concel  alle  he  wroght; 
And  was  wyduer  al  hys  lyf, 
He  wolde  never  have  no  wyf, 
That  was  algat  in  his  thout; 
For  tresoun  that  scho  hadde  wrogt, 
He  ne  durst  dele  with  no  mo, 
Lest  thay  wrogten  more  wo. 

To  lyve  gode  lyf  he  bygane. 
And  bycam  a  chast  man, 
And  paynyd  hym  v/ith  al  hys  myght 
To  holde  like  man  to  ryjt. 
And  lyvede  in  myrthe  and  solas, 
And  dyed  wan  Godys  wylle  was, 
And  went  into  heven-riche,  34-3 

Thare  joye  and  blysse  hys  evere  i-lyche. 
To  that  ilke  blysse  brynge  us  Gode, 
That  never  in  erth  5ed  schodde. 

Amen,  amen^ffor  cliarite. 
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PREFACE. 


The  curious  poem  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightin- 
gale has  already  been  printed  by  the  Eoxburghe 
Ckib,  in  1838,  under  the  title,  "  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale,  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century.'^  It 
is  found  in  two  manuscripts,  both  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  one  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cot- 
ton. Calig.  A.  IX.,  from  which  the  present  text  is 
printed ;  the  other  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  this 
piece  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  editor  of  the  Eoxburghe  volume,  believed  that 
it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  and  that 
the  king  Henry,  whose  death  is  alluded  to  at 
p.  88  of  the  present  edition,  was  Henry  II.  On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Frederick  Madden  (note  on 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  new  edition, 
1 840,  vol.  i.  p.  25),  thinks  the  king  alluded  to  was 
Henry  III,  and  that  our  poem  was  composed  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  king 
referred  to  was  Henry  II.      The  Cottonian  MS. 
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is  the  one  which  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  Lay- 
amon,    which   is  followed  by    a   brief    chronicle 
brought  down  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.    These  English  poems  appear  to 
be  written  in  the  same,  or  a  contemporary  hand, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  MS.  was 
written    (perhaps    early)  in  that  reign,  so  that 
Henry  III  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  dead.     At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  passage  in  which  king  Henry  is 
mentioned,  that   it  must  necessarily   have  been 
written  soon  after  his  death, — it  may  have  been 
composed  late  in  the  reign  of  John.    I  consider  the 
frequent  quotations  from   the  proverbs  of  king 
Alfred  (which  appear  to  have  been  popular  during 
the  twelfth,  and  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  are  not,  I  think,  alluded  to  in  any  writers 
of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth),  a  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  this  poem.    These  proverbs  are  mentioned 
by  Ailred  of  Rievaux,   in  the  first   half  of  the 
twelfth  century.      But   it  is  very  singular  that, 
although  one  copy  of  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred*  is 
found  in  the  same  MS.  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
which  contains  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale^  yet 
not  one  of  the  quotations  in  this  latter  poem  is 

*  The  two  existing  texts  of  the   Proverbs  of  Alfred  are 
printed  in  the  ReliquiEe  Antiqua?,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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taken  from  the  texts  of  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred 
now  extant ;  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  poem  written  in  a  different  metre  and  style. 

The  propriety  of  ascribing  this  poem  to  the 
pen  of  Nicholas  de  Guildford,  appears  also  to  be 
doubtful.  John  de  Guildford  is  said  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  lost  leaf  of  the  Jesus  College 
MS.  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  religious  poem 
in  that  volume,  and  he  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  brother,  or  a  near  relation,  of  Nicholas  de 
Guildford,  and  the  author  of  the  other  poems 
in  the  same  volume.  This  however  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
Nicholas  de  Guildford  is  mentioned  in  our  poem, 
leads  rather  strongly  to  the  presumption  that  he 
was  the  author.  He  is  represented  as  residing  at 
Portesham  in  Dorsetshire,  and  appears  to  have 
been  smarting  under  the  disappointment  of  some 
ambitious  views. 

I  have  added  to  this  edition  of  the  Owl  and 
Nightingale,  seven  smaller  poems,  preserved  in 
the  same  Cottonian  manuscript.  They  are  all 
curious,  either  for  their  language  or  for  the  senti- 
ments they  contain ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  un- 
favourable specimens  of  the  English  lyric  poetry 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sixth  is  a  collec- 
tion of  political  adages  which  were  in  vogue 
through  several  centuries,  and  of  which  a  partial 
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copy  will  be  found  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Antiquse,'' 
vol.  ii.  p.  15.*  The  last  piece  in  the  present  col- 
lection, forms  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners 
of  the  age. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  add  a  glossary, 
but  different  circumstances  have  induced  me  to 
put  this  off  till  another  occasion.  I  could  wish 
to  publish  a  few  pieces  from  the  Jesus  College 
manuscript,  and  from  others  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  give  a  glossary 
to  these,  and  to  the  pieces  of  the  same  age  printed 
in  the  Reliquice  Antiquw. 

*  A  somewliat  similar  piece,  in  a  more  modern  shape,  will 
be  found  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquse,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  See  also  a 
note  to  the  Political  Songs  (Camden   Society  Publication), 

p.  387. 
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IcH  was  in  one  sumere  dale, 

In  one  suthe  dijele  hale, 

I-herde  ich  holde  grete  tale 

An  hule  and  one  ni3tingale. 

That  plait  was  stif  and  stare  and  strong, 

Sum  wile  softe,  and  lud  among  ; 

An  aither  a3en  other  sval. 

And  let  that  wole  mod  ut  al. 

And  either  seide  of  otheres  custe 

That  alre-worste  that  hi  wuste  ;  ^^ 

And  hure  and  hure  of  othere  songe 

Hi  holde  plaiding  suthe  stronge. 

The  ni3tingale  bi-gon  the  speche, 
In  one  hurne  of  one  breche  ; 
And  sat  upone  vaire  boje, 
Thar  were  abute  blosme  i-no3e. 
In  ore  waste  thicke  hegge, 
I-meind  mid  spire  and  grene  segge. 
Ho  was  the  gladur  vor  the  rise, 
And  song  a  vele  cunne  wise : 
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Het  tliU3te  the  dreim  that  he  were 
Of  harpe  and  pipe,  thau  he  nere, 
Bet  thu3te  that  he  were  i-shote 
Of  harpe  and  pipe  than  of  throte. 

Tho  stod  on  old  stoc  thar  bi-side, 
Thar  tho  ule  song  hire  tide. 
And  was  mid  ivi  al  bi-growe, 
Hit  was  thare  hule  earding-stowe. 

The  ni3tingale  hi  i-se3, 
And  hi  bi-hold  and  over-se3,  ^^ 

An  thii3te  wel  wl  of  thare  hule, 
For  me  hi  halt  lodlich  and  fule  : 
"  Unwi3t,"  ho  sede,  "  awey  thu  flo ! 
Me  is  the  wrs  that  ich  the  so; 
I-wis  for  thine  wle  lete 
Wel  oft  ich  mine  song  for-lete; 
Min  horte  at-flith,  and  fait  mi  tonge, 
Thonne  thu  art  to  me  i-thrunge. 
Me  luste  bet  speten,  thane  singe 
Of  thine  fule  303elinge."  ^® 

Thos  hule  abod  fort  hit  was  eve, 
Ho  ne  mi3te  no  leng  bileve, 
Vor  hire  horte  was  so  gret, 
That  wel  ne3  hire  fnast  at-schet  ; 
And  warp  a  word  thar  after  longe  : 
"  Hu  thincthe  nu  bi  mine  songe  ? 
W^est  thu  that  ich  ne  cunne  singe, 
The3  ich  ne  cunne  of  writelinge  ? 
I-lome  thu  dest  me  grame, 
And  seist  me  bothe  tone  and  schame  ;  ^^ 
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3  if  icli  the  holde  on  mine  note, 
So  hit  bi-ticle  that  ich  mote  ! 
And  thu  were  ut  of  thine  rise, 
Thu  sholdest  singe  an  other  wse." 

The  ni3tingale  jaf  answare  : 
'^  3if  ich  me  loki  wit  the  bare, 
And  me  schilde  wit  the  blete, 
Ne  reche  ich  no3t  of  thine  threte ; 
3if  ich  me  holde  in  mine  hegge, 
Ne  recche  ich  never  what  thu  segge.  ^^ 

Ich  wot  that  thu  art  un-milde 
With  hom  that  ne  mu3e  from  se  schikle  ; 
And  thu  tukest  wrothe  and  uvele 
Whar  thu  mi3t  over  smale  fu3ele  ; 
Vor-thi  thu  art  loth  al  fuel-kunne, 
And  alle  ho  the  driveth  honne, 
And  the  bi-schricheth  and  bi-gredet. 
And  wel  narewe  the  bi-ledet; 
And  ek  forthe  the  sulve  mose 
Hire  thonkes  wolde  the  to-tose.  '^^ 

Thu  art  lodlich  to  bi-holde, 
And  thu  art  loth  in  monie  voide  ; 
Thi  bodi  is  short,  thi  swore  is  smal, 
Grettere  is  thin  heved  than  thu  al ; 
Thin  e3ene  both  col-blake  and  brode, 
Ri3t  swo  ho  weren  i-peint  mid  wode ; 
Thu  starest  so  thu  wille  abiten 
Al  that  thu  mist  mid  clivre  smiten  ; 
Thi  bile  is  stif  and  scharp  and  hoked, 
E-i3t  so  an  owe!  that  is  croked, 
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Thar-mid  thu  clackes  oft  and  longe, 

And  that  is  on  of  thine  songe. 

Ac  thu  thretest  to  mine  fleshe, 

Mid  thine  clivres  woldest  me  meshe  ; 

The  were  i-cundur  to  one  frogge, 

[That  sit  at  muhie  under  cogge], 

Snailes,  mus,  and  fule  wi3te, 

Both  thine  cunde  and  thine  rijte. 

Thu  sittest  a  dai,  and  flijt  a  nijt, 

Thu  cuthest  that  thu  art  on  un-wi3t ; 

Thu  art  lodlich  and  un-clene, 

Bi  tliine  neste  ich  hit  mene, 

And  ek  bi  thine  fule  brode, 

Thu  fedest  on  horn  a  wel  ful  fode : 

Vel  wostu  that  hi  doth  thar-inne, 

Hi  fuleth  hit  up  to  the  chinne, 

Ho  sitteth  thar  so  hi  bo  bisne  ; 

Thar-bi  men  segget  a  vorbisne, 

'  Dahet  habbe  that  ilke  best, 

That  fuleth  his  owe  nest.'  lOO 

That  other  3er  a  faukun  bredde, 

His  nest  no3t  wel  he  ne  bi-hedde, 

Thar-to  thu  stele  in  o  day, 

And  leidest  thar-on  thy  fole  ey  ; 

Tho  hit  bi-com  that  he  ha3te. 

And  of  his  eyre  briddes  y-ra3te, 

Ho  bro3te  his  briddes  mete, 

Bi-hold  his  nest,  i-se3  hi  ete ; 

He  i-se3  ^i  ^^®  halve 

His  nest  i-fuled  ut  halve  :  ^^^ 
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The  faucun  was  wroth  wit  his  bridde, 

And  lude  3al  and  sterne  chidde, 

'  Segget  me  wo  havet  this  i-do, 

Ou  nas  never  i-cunde  thar-to  ; 

Hit  was  i-don  ou  al  oth  wiste, 

Segge  me  3if  3e  hit  wiste.' 

Tho  quath  that  on,  and  quad  that  other, 

'  I-wis  it  was  ure  ojer  brother. 

The  3ond  that  haved  that  grete  heved, 

Wai  that  hi  nis  thar-of  bi-reved  !  ^^o 

Worp  hit  ut  mid  the  alre-wrste. 

That  his  necke  him  to-berste.' 

The  faucun  i-lefde  his  bridde. 

And  nom  that  fule  brid  amidde, 

And  warp  hit  of  than  wilde  bowe, 

Thar  pie  and  crowe  hit  to-drowe  : 

Her-bi  men  segget  a  bi-spel, 

The3  hit  ne  bo  fuliche  spel, 

'  Al  so  hit  is  bi  than  ungode 

That  is  i-cumen  of  fule  brode, 

And  is  meind  wit  fro  monne. 

Ever  he  cuth  that  he  com  thonne. 

That  he  com  of  than  adel  eye, 

The3  he  a  fro  nest  leie.' 

The3  appel  trendli  fron  thon  trowe, 

Thar  he  and  other  mid  growe, 

The3  he  bo  thar-from  bi-cume. 

He  cuth  wel  whonene  he  is  i-cume." 

Thos  word  a3af  the  ni3tingale. 
And  after  thare  longe  tale  ^^° 
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He  song  so  lude  and  so  scharpe, 

Rijt  so  me  grulde  schille  harpe. 

Tlios  hule  luste  thider-ward, 

And  hold  hire  eje  nother-wa[r]d, 

And  sat  to-svoUe  and  i-bolye, 

Also  ho  hadde  one  frogge  i-svol3e. 

For  ho  wel  wiste  and  was  i-war 

That  ho  song  hire  a  bisemar ; 

And  notheles  ho  3af  andsvare, 

"  Whi  neltu  flon  into  the  bare,  i^^ 

And  sewi  there  unker  bo 

Of  bri3ter  howe,  of  vairer  bio  ? 

No  thu  havest  wel  scharpe  clawe ; 

Ne  kepich  no3t  that  thu  me  clawe ; 

Thu  havest  clivers  suthe  stronge, 

Thu  tuengst  thar-mid  so  doth  a  tonge." 

"  Thu  tho3test  so  doth  thine  i-like, 

Mid  faire  worde  me  bi-swike ; 

Ich  nolde  don  that  thu  me  radest 

Ich  wiste  wel  that  thu  me  misraddest ;  1^0 

Schamie  the  for  thin  un-rede  ! 

Unwro3ten  is  thi  svikel-hede ; 

Schild  thine  svikeldom  vram  the  li3te, 

And  hud  that  W03e  amon  the  ri3te. 

Thane  thu  wilt  thin  un-ri3t  spene, 

Loke  that  hit  ne  bo  i-sene  ; 

Vor  svikedom  haved  schome  and  liete, 

3if  hit  is  ope  and  under-3ete. 

Ne  speddestu  no3t  mid  thine  un-wrenche, 

For  ich  am  war,  and  can  well  blenche ;  i''^ 
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Ne  lielpth  nojt  that  thu  bo  to-thriste ; 

Ich  wolde  vi3te  bet  mid  liste, 

Than  thu  mid  al  thine  strengthe  ; 

Ich  habbe  on  brede,  and  ech  on  lengthe 

Castel  god  on  mine  rise ; 

'  Wei  fijt  that  wel  flijt,'  seith  the  wise. 

Ac  lete  we  awei  thos  cheste, 

Vor  sviche  wordes  both  un-werste ; 

And  fo  we  on  mid  ri3te  dome. 

Mid  faire  worde  and  mid  y-lome.  1^0 

The3  we  ne  bo  at  one  acorde, 

We  muje  bet  mid  fayre  worde, 

Wit-ute  cheste,  and  bute  fijte, 

Plaidi  mid  fo3e  and  mid  ri3te  ; 

And  mai  hure  either  wat  hi  wile 

Mid  ri3te  segge  and  mid  sckile." 

Tho  quath  the  hule,   "  Thu  schal  us  seme, 
That  kunne  and  wille  ri3t  us  deme." 
"  Ich  wot  wel,"  quath  the  ni3tingale, 
"  Ne  tharef  tharof  bo  no  tale.  190 

Maister  Nichole  of  Guldeforde, 
He  is  wis  and  war  of  worde  ; 
He  is  of  dome  suthe  gleu, 
And  him  is  loth  evrich  untheu  ; 
He  wot  insi3t  in  eche  songe, 
Wo  singet  wel,  wo  singet  wronge ; 
And  he  can  schede  vrom  the  ri3te 
That  wo3e,  that  thuster  from  the  li3te." 
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Tho  hule  one  wile  hi  bi-tho3te, 
And  after  than  this  word  up-brojte :  200 

"  Ich  granti  wel  that  he  us  deme, 
Vor  the3  he  were  wile  breme, 
And  lof  him  were  ni3tingale, 
And  other  wi3te  gente  and  smale, 
Ich  wot  he  is  nu  suthe  acoled, 
Nis  he  vor  the  no3t  afoled, 
That  he  for  thine  olde  luve 
Me  adun  legge  and  the  buve ; 
Ne  schaltu  nevre  so  him  queme, 
That  he  for  the  fals  dom  deme.  210 

He  is  him  ripe  and  fastrede, 
Ne  lust  him  nu  to  none  un-rede ; 
Nu  him  ne  lust  na  more  pleie, 
He  wil  gon  a  ri3te  weie." 

The  ni3tingale  was  al  3 are 
Ho  had  i-lorned  wel  aiware : 
"  Hule,"  ho  sede,   "  seie  me  soth, 
"Wi  dostu  that  un-wi3tis  doth  ? 
Thu  singist  a  ni3t,  and  no3t  a  dai, 
And  al  thi  song  is  wailawai  ;  220 

Thu  mi3t  mid  thine  songe  afere 
Alle  that  i-hereth  thine  i-bere ; 
Thu  schirchest  and  3ollest  to  thine  fere, 
That  hit  is  grislich  to  i-here, 
Hit  thinchest  bothe  wise  and  snepe 
No3t  that  thu  singe,  ac  that  thu  wepe. 
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Thu  flijst  a  nijt,  and  nojt  a  dai ; 

Tharof  ich  wndri,  and  wel  mai : 

Vor  evricli  thing  that  schuniet  ri3t, 

Hit  luveth  thuster  and  hatiet  lijt ;  230 

And  evrich  thing  that  is  lof  misdede, 

Hit  luveth  thuster  to  his  dede. 

A  wis  word,  the3  hit  bo  un-clene, 

Is  fele  manne  a  muthe  i-mene, 

For  Alvred  king  hit  seide  and  wrot, 

'  He  schuntet  that  hi  ne  wl  wot.' 

Ich  wene  that  thu  dost  also, 

Vor  thu  fli3st  ni3tes  ever-mo. 

An  other  thing  me  is  awene, 

Thu  havest  a  ni3t  eyen  wel  bri3t  sene ;  240 

Bi  daie  thu  art  stare-blind, 

That  thu  ne  sichst  ne  bou  ne  rind ; 

A  dai  thu  art  blind  other  bisne, 

Thar-bi  men  segget  a  vorbisne, 

Ei3t  so  hit  farth  bi  than  un-gode, 

That  no3t  ne  suth  to  none  gode, 

And  is  so  ful  of  uvele  wrenche. 

That  him  ne  mai  noman  at-prenche, 

And  can  wel  thane  thurste  wai,  250 

And  thane  bri3te  lat  a-wai, 

So  doth  that  both  of  thine  cunde, 

Of  li3te  nabbeth  hi  none  i-munde." 

Thos  hule  luste  suthe  longe, 
And  was  of- toned  suthe  stronge ; 
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Ho  quath,   "  Thu  hattest  ni3tingale5 

Thu  nii3test  bet  hoten  galegale, 

Vor  thu  havest  to  monie  tale. 

Lat  thine  tunge  habbe  spale  ! 

Thu  wenest  that  thes  dai  both  i-no3e  ; 

Lat  me  nu  habbe  mine  thro3e  :  ^^^ 

Bo  nu  stille,  and  lat  me  speke, 

Ich  wille  bon  of  the  a-wreke, 

And  lust  hu  ich  con  me  bi-telle 

Mid  ri3te  sothe  witute  spelle. 

Thu  seist  that  ich  me  hude  a  dai, 

Thar-to  ne  segge  ich  nich  ne  nai ; 

And  lust  ich  telle  the  ware-vore 

Al  wi  hit  is  and  ware-vore ; 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  and  stronge, 

And  gode  clivers  scharp  and  longe,  ^70 

So  hit  bi-cumeth  to  havekes  cunne ; 

Hit  is  min  hi3te,  hit  is  mi  wune, 

That  ich  me  dra3e  to  mine  cunde, 

Ne  mai  noman  thare-vore  schende  ; 

On  me  hit  is  well  i-sene, 

Vor  ri3te  cunde  ich  am  so  kene, 

Vor-thi  ich  am  loth  smale  fo3le, 

That  floth  bi  grunde  an  bi  thuvele, 

Hi  me  bi-chermet  and  bi-gredeth, 

And  hore  flockes  to  me  ledeth  ;  ^80 

Me  is  lof  to  habbe  reste, 

And  sitte  stille  in  mine  neste ; 

Vor  nere  ich  never  no  the  betere, 

Thif  ich  mid  chavling  and  mid  chatere 
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Horn  scliende,  and  mid  fule  worde, 

So  herdes  doth,  other  mid  schit  worde ; 

Ne  lust  me  wit  the  screwen  chide, 

For-thi  ich  wende  from  hom  wide  ; 

Hit  is  a  wise  monne  dome, 

And  hi  hit  segget  wel  i-lome,  290 

That  me  ne  chide  wit  the  gidie, 

Ne  wit  than  ofne  me  ne  3onie. 

At  sume  sithe  herde  I  telle 

Hu  Alvred  sede  on  his  spelle, 

^  Loke  that  thu  ne  bo  thare, 

Thar  chavling  both  and  cheste  3  are ; 

Lat  sottes  chide,  and  vorth  thu  go ;' 

And  ich  am  wis  and  do  also. 

And  3et  Alvred  seide  an  other  side 

A  word  that  is  i-sprunge  wide,  soo 

'  That  wit  the  fule  haveth  i-mene, 

Ne  cumeth  he  never  from  him  cleine  ?* 

Wenestu  that  haveck  bo  the  worse, 

Tho3  crowe  bi-grede  him  bi  the  mershe, 

And  goth  to  him  mid  hore  chirme, 

Ri5t  so  hi  wille  wit  him  schirme  ? 

The  havec  fol3eth  gode  rede, 

And  fli3t  liis  wei,  and  lat  hem  grede. 

3et  thu  me  seist  of  other  thinge. 
And  telst  that  ich  ne  can  no3t  singe,  31 0 

Ac  al  mi  rorde  is  woning, 
And  to  i-hire  grislich  thing. 
That  nis  no3t  soth,  ich  singe  efne 
Mid  fuUe  dreme  and  lude  stefne. 
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Thu  wenist  that  ech  song  bo  grislich 

That  thine  pipinge  nis  i-lich  : 

Mi  stefne  is  bold  and  no3t  un-orne, 

Ho  is  i-lich  one  grete  home, 

And  thin  is  i-lich  one  pipe 

Of  one  smale  wode  im-ripe.  ^^^ 

Ich  singe  bet  than  thu  dest ; 

Thu  chaterest  so  doth  on  Irish  preost ; 

Ich  singe  an  eve  a  ri3t  time, 

And  soththe  won  hit  is  bed-time. 

The  thridde  sithe  ad  middel  nijte, 

And  so  ich  mine  song  adijte 

Wone  ich  i-so  arise  vorre 

Other  dai-rim  other  dai-sterre, 

Ich  do  god  mid  mine  throte. 

And  warne  men  to  hore  note.  330 

Ac  thu  singest  alle-longe  nijt. 

From  eve  fort  liit  is  dai-li5t. 

And  evre  seist  thin  o  song 

So  longe  so  the  nijt  is  long, 

And  evre  croweth  thi  wrecche  crei, 

That  he  ne  swiketh  nijt  ne  dai ; 

Mid  thine  pipinge  thu  adunest 

Thas  monnes  earen  thar  thu  wunest. 

And  makest  thine  song  so  un-wrth 

That  me  ne  telth  of  thar  nojt  wrth.  ^40 

Evrich  mur3the  mai  so  longe  i-leste, 

That  ho  shal  liki  wel  un-wreste ; 

Vor  harpe  and  pipe  and  fu3eles  songe 

Misliketh,  3if  hit  is  to  long, 
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Ne  bo  the  song  never  so  murie, 

That  he  ne  shal  thmche  wel  un-murie, 

3ef  he  i-lesteth  over  un-wille ; 

So  thu  mijt  thine  song  aspille. 

Vor  hit  is  soth,  Alvred  hit  seide, 

And  me  hit  mai  ine  boke  rede, 

^  Evrich  thing  mai  losen  his  godhede 

Mid  unmethe  and  mid  over-dede.' 

Mid  este  thu  the  mi3t  over-quatie, 

And  over-fuUe  maketh  wlatie ; 

An  evrich  murejthe  mai  agon, 
3if  me  hit  halt  evre  forth  in  on, 

Bute  one,  that  is  Godes  riche. 

That  evre  is  svete  and  evre  i-liche  : 

The3  thu  nime  evere  oth  than  lepe, 

Hit  is  evre  ful  bi-hepe  : 

Wunder  hit  is  of  Godes  riche. 

That  evre  spenth  and  ever  is  i-liche. 
3ut  thu  me  seist  on  other  shome, 

That  ich  am  on  mine  e3en  lome ; 

An  seist  for  that  ich  flo  bi  ni3te. 

That  ich  ne  mai  i-so  be  li3te. 

Thu  liest :  on  me  hit  is  i-sene, 

That  ich  habbe  gode  sene ; 

Vor  nis  nones  so  dim  thusternesse, 

That  ich  ever  i-so  the  lasse.  ^''^ 

Thu  wenest  that  ich  ne  mi3te  i-so 

Yor  ich  bi  dale  no3t  ne  flo ; 

The  hare  luteth  al  dai, 

Ac  notheles  i-so  he  mai, 
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jif  hundes  urneth  to  him-ward 

He  gength  wel  svithe  awai-ward, 

And  hoketh  pathes  svithe  narewe, 

And  haveth  mid  him  his  blenches  3arewe, 

And  hupth  and  stard  suthe  cove, 

And  secheth  pathes  to  the  grove :  380 

Ne  sholde  he  vor  bothe  his  e^e 

So  don,  3if  he  the  bet  ni  se3e. 

Ich  mai  i-son  so  wel  so  on  hare, 

Thej  ich  bi  dale  sitte  an  dare. 

Thar  ajte  men  bothe  in  worre, 

An  fareth  bothe  ner  an  forre. 

An  over-vareth  fele  thoede, 

An  doth  bi  ni3te  gode  noede, 

Ich  fol3i  than  a3te  manne. 

An  flo  bi  ni3t  in  hore  banne."  ^^^ 

The  ni3tingale  in  hire  tho3te 
At-hold  al  this,  and  longe  tho3te 
Wat  he  thar-after  mi3te  segge ; 
Vor  ho  ne  mi3te  no3t  alegge 
That  the  hule  hadde  hire  i-sed ; 
Vor  he  spac  bothe  ri3t  an  red. 
An  hire  of-thu3te  that  ho  hadde 
The  speche  so  for-vorth  i-ladde, 
An  was  oferd  that  hire  answare 
Ne  wrthe  no3t  ari3t  i-fare.  ^^ 

Ac  notheles  he  spac  boldeliche, 
Vor  he  is  wis  that  hardeliche 
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With  his  vo  berth  grete  i-lete, 

That  he  vor  are3the  hit  ne  for-lete ; 

Vor  svich  vorth  bold  ^if  thu  fli5ste, 

That  wle  flo  ^ii  thu  vicst ; 

jif  he  i-sith  that  thu  nart  are5, 

He  wile  of  bore  wrchen  bare5. 

And  for-thi  thej  the  ni3tingale 

Were  aferd,  ho  spac  bolde  tale.  *^^ 

"  Hule,"  ho  seide,  "  wi  dostu  so  ? 
Thu  singest  a  winter  wolawo  ; 
Thu  singest  so  doth  hen  a  snowe, 
Al  that  ho  singeth  hit  is  for  wowe  ; 
A  wintere  thu  singest  wrothe  and  3omere, 
An  evre  thu  art  dumb  a  sumere ; 
Hit  is  for  thine  fule  nithe, 
That  thu  ne  mijt  mid  us  bo  bhthe, 
Vor  thu  forbernest  wel  ne3  for  onde 

Thane  ure  blisse  cumeth  to  londe.  ^^^ 

Thu  farest  so  doth  the  ille, 

Evrich  blisse  him  is  un-wille  ; 

Grucching  and  luring  him  both  rade, 

3if  he  i-soth  that  men  both  glade  ; 

He  wolde  that  he  i-se3e 

Teres  in  evrich  monnes  e3e : 

Ne  ro3te  he  the3  flockes  were 

I-meind  bi  toppes  and  bi  here. 

Al  so  thu  dost  on  thire  side  ; 

Vor  wanne  snou  lith  thicke  and  wide,  ^^^ 

An  alle  wi3tes  habbeth  sor3e, 

Thu  singest  from  eve  fort  a  mor3e. 
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Ac  ich  alle  blisse  mid  me  bringe  ; 

Ech  wijt  is  glad  for  mine  tliinge, 

And  blisseth  hit  wanne  ich  cume, 

And  hi3teth  ajen  mine  kume. 

The  blostme  ginneth  springe  and  sprede 

Bothe  in  tro  and  ek  on  mede  ; 

The  lilie  mid  hire  faire  wlite 

Wolcumeth  me,  that  thu  hit  wte,  440 

Bid  me  mid  hire  faire  bio 

That  ich  shuUe  to  hire  flo ; 

The  rose  also  mid  hire  rude, 

That  cumeth  ut  of  the  thorne  wode, 

Bit  me  that  ich  shuUe  singe 

Vor  hire  luve  one  skentinge ; 

And  ich  so  do  thurj  nijt  and  dai, 

The  more  ich  singe,  the  more  I  mai, 

An  skente  hi  mid  mine  songe, 

Ac  notheles  no3t  over-longe.  ^^^ 

Wane  ich  i-so  that  men  both  glade, 

Ich  nelle  that  hi  bon  to  sade ; 

Than  is  i-do  vor  than  ich  com ; 

Ich  fare  a3en  and  do  wisdom. 

Wane  mon  hojeth  of  his  sheve. 

An  falewi  cumeth  on  grene  leve, 

Ich  fare  hom,  and  nime  leve. 

Ne  recche  ich  no3t  of  winter es  reve ; 

Wan  ich  i-so  that  cumeth  that  harde, 

Ich  fare  hom  to  min  erde,  ^^^ 

An  habbe  bothe  luve  and  thonc. 

That  ich  her  com,  and  hider  swonk. 
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Wan  mill  erende  is  i-do, 
Shold  icli  bi-leve  ?  nai :  war-to  ? 
Vor  lie  nis  notlier  5ep  ne  wis, 
That  loiige  abid  war  him  nod  nis." 

Thos  hule  luste,  and  leide,  an  hord 
Al  this  mot,  word  after  word  ; 
And  after  thojte  hu  he  mijte 
Ansvere  vinde  best  mid  rijte.  ^70 

Vor  he  mot  hine  ful  wel  bi-thenche 
That  is  aferd  of  plaites  wrenche. 

"  Thu  aishest  me,"  the  hule  sede, 
"  Vf  i  icli  a  winter  singe  and  grede. 
Hit  is  gode  monne  i-wone. 
An  was  from  the  worlde  frome, 
That  ech  god  man  his  frond  i-cnowe, 
An  blisse  mid  hom  sume  throwe, 
In  his  huse,  at  his  borde, 

]VIid  faire  speche  and  faire  worde.  "^^^ 

And  hure  and  liure  to  Cristes  masse. 
Wane  riclie  and  povre,  more  and  lasse, 
Singeth  condut  iiijt  and  dai, 
Ich  hom  helpe  what  ich  mai. 
And  ek  ich  thenche  of  other  thinge, 
Thane  to  pleien  other  to  singe. 
Ich  habbe  her-to  gode  ansvare, 
Anon  i-redi  and  al  3are, 
Vor  sumeres  tide  is  al  to  wlonc, 
An  doth  mis-reken  moiines  thonk ;  490 

Vor  he  ne  recth  nojt  of  clennesse, 
Al  his  tho3t  is  of  golnesse, 
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Vor  none  dor  no  leng  nabideth, 

Ac  evrich  upon  other  rideth : 

The  sulve  stottes  ine  the  stode^ 

Both  bothe  wilde  and  mere  wode, 

And  thu  sulf  art  thar  among. 

For  of  gohiesse  is  al  thi  song ; 

An  a3en  thet  thu  wit  teme; 

Thu  art  wel  modi  and  wel  breme,  500 

Sone  so  thu  havest  i-trede, 

Ne  mi3tu  leng  a  word  i-quethe, 

Ac  pipest  al  so  doth  a  mose, 

Mid  chokeringe,  mid  stevne  hose. 

3et  thu  singst  worse  thon  the  hei-sugge, 

3at  fli3th  bi  grunde  among  the  stubbe : 

Wane  thi  lust  is  ago, 

Thanne  is  thi  song  ago  also. 

A  sumere  chorles  awedeth, 

And  vor-crempeth,  and  vor-bredeth ;  51  o 

Hit  nis  for  luve  notheles, 

Ac  is  the  chorles  wode  res ; 

Yor  wane  he  haveth  i-do  his  dede, 

I-fallen  is  al  his  boldhede ; 

Habbe  he  isstunge  under  gore, 

Ne  last  his  luve  no  lenger  more. 

Al  so  hit  is  on  thine  mode, 

So  sone  so  thu  sittest  abrode, 

Thu  for-lost  al  thine  wise, 

Al  so  thu  farest  on  thine  rise.  ^20 

Wane  thu  havest  i-do  thi  gome, 

Thi  stevne  goth  anon  to  shome. 
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Ac  wane  ni3tes  cumeth  longe, 

And  bringeth  forstes  starke  an  stronge, 

Thanne  erest  hit  is  i-sene 

War  is  the  snelle,  war  is  the  kene. 

At  than  harde  me  mai  avinde 

Wo  geth  forth,  wo  lith  bi-hinde  ; 

Me  mai  i-son  at  thare  node, 

Wan  me  shal  harde  wike  bode,  ^^^ 

Thanne  ich  am  snel,  and  jDleie  and  singe. 

And  hi3te  me  mid  mi  skentinge ; 

Of  none  wintere  ich  me  recche, 

Vor  ich  nam  non  a  sunde  wrecche, 

And  ek  ich  frouri  vele  wijte 

That  mid  hom  nabbed  none  mi3tte. 

Hi  both  ho3fule  and  vel  arme, 

An  secheth  3orne  to  the  warme : 

Oft  ich  singe  vor  hom  the  more, 

For  lutli  snm  of  hore  sore.  ^*^ 

Hu  thincth  the  ?  artu  3ut  i-nume  ? 

Artu  mid  ri3te  over-cume  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  sede  the  ni3tingale, 
"  Thu  shalt  i-here  another  tale. 
3et  nis  thos  speche  i-bro3t  to  dome  ; 
Ac  bo  wel  stille,  and  lust  nu  to  me, 
Ich  shal  mid  one  bare  worde 
Do  that  thi  speche  wrht  for-worthe." 


"  That  nere  noht  ri3t,"  the  hule  sede, 
Thu  havest  bi-cloped,  al  so  thu  bede, 

c  2 
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An  ich  the  habbe  i-5ive  ansvare ; 

Ac  ar  we  to  unker  dome  fare 

Ich  wille  speke  toward  the, 

Al  so  thu  speke  toward  me, 

An  thu  me  ansvare  3if  thu  mi5t. 

Seie  me  nu,  thu  wrecche  wi3t, 

Is  in  the  eni  other  note, 

Bute  thu  havest  schille  throte  ? 

Thu  nart  no3t  to  non  other  thinge, 

Bute  thu  canst  of  chateringe  ;  ^^o 

Vor  thu  art  Intel  an  unstrong, 

An  nis  thi  re3el  nothing  long. 

Wat  dostu  godes  among  monne  ? 

Na  mo  the  deth  a  wercche  wranne. 

Of  the  ne  cumeth  non  other  god, 

Bute  thu  gredest  svich  thu  bo  wod ; 

An  bo  thi  piping  over-go, 

Ne  both  on  the  craftes  namo. 

Alvred  sede,  that  was  wis, 

He  mi3te  wel,  for  soth  hit  is,  ^^^ 

'  Nis  no  man  for  his  bare  songe 

Lof  ne  wrth  no3t  suthe  longe  ; 

Vor  that  is  a  for-worthe  man, 

That  bute  singe  no3t  ne  can.' 

Thu  nart  bute  on  for-worthe  thing  ; 

On  the  nis  bute  chatering ; 

Thu  art  dim,  an  of  fule  howe. 

An  thinchest  a  Intel  soti  clowe  ; 

Thu  nart  fair,  no  thu  nart  strong, 

Ne  thu  nart  thicke,  ne  thu  nart  long  ;  580 
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Thu  liavest  i-mist  al  of  fairhede, 

An  lutcl  is  al  thi  godede. 

An  other  thing  of  the  ich  mene : 

Thu  nart  vair,  ne  thu  nart  clene. 

Wane  thu  comest  to  manne  haje, 

Thar  thornes  both  and  ris  i-dra3e, 

Bi  hegge  and  bi  thicke  wode, 

Thar  men  goth  oft  to  hore  node, 

Thar- to  thu  di-ajst,  thar-to  thu  wnest, 

An  other  clene  stede  thu  schunest.  ^^^ 

Wan  ich  flo  nijtes  after  muse, 

I  mai  the  vinde  ate  rum-huse, 

Among  the  wode,  among  the  netle, 

Thu  sittest  and  singst  bi-hinde  the  setle ; 

Thar  me  mai  the  i-lomest  finde, 

Thar  men  worpeth  hore  bi-hinde. 

3et  thu  atvitest  me  mine  mete, 

An  seist  that  ich  fule  wi3tes  ete : 

Ac  wat  etestu,  that  thu  ne  lije, 

Bute  attercoppe  and  fule  vlije  ?  6*^0 

An  wormes,  3if  thu  mi3te  finde 

Among  the  volde  of  harde  rinde  ? 

3et  ich  can  do  wel  gode  wike, 

Yor  ich  can  loki  manne  wike  ; 

An  mine  wike  both  wel  gode, 

Vor  ich  helpe  to  manne  node  ; 

Ich  can  nimen  mus  at  berne. 

An  ek  at  chirche  ine  the  derne  ; 

Vor  me  is  lof  to  Cristes  Imse, 

To  clansi  hit  with  fule  muse  ;  6I0 
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Ne  schal  thar  nevre  come  to 

Ful  wi3t,  3if  ich  hit  mai  i-vo. 

An  gif  me  lust  one  mi  skentinge, 

To  yernen  other  wnienge, 

Ich  habbe  at  wude  tron  wel  grete, 

Mit  thicke  boje  nothing  blete, 

Mid  ivi  grene  al  bi-growe, 

That  evre  stont  i-liche  i-blowe, 

An  his  hou  never  ne  vor-lost, 

Wan  hit  snuith  ne  wan  hit  frost ;  ^^^ 

Thar-in  ich  habbe  god  i-hold, 

A  winter  warm,  a  sumere  cold. 

Wane  min  hus  stont  bri3t  and  grene, 

Of  thine  nis  nothing  i-sene. 

3et  thu  me  telst  of  other  thinge, 

Of  mine  briddes  seist  gabbinge 

That  hore  nest  nis  no3t  clene, 

Hit  is  fale  other  wi3te  i-mene ; 

Vor  hors  a  stable,  and  oxe  a  stalle, 

Both  al  that  horn  wule  thar  falle ;  ^30 

An  lutle  children  in  the  cradele, 

Bothe  chorles  an  ek  athele, 

Both  al  that  in  hore  3oethe 

That  hi  vor-leteth  in  hore  du3ethe. 

Wat  can  that  3ongling  hit  bi-hede  ? 

3if  hit  mis-deth,  hit  mod  nede ; 

A  vorbisne  is  of  olde  i-wrne. 

That  '  node  maketh  old  wif  urne.' 

An  3et  ich  habbe  an  other  andsware ; 

Wiltu  to  mine  neste  vare,  ^^^ 
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An  loki  liu  hit  is  i-dijt  ? 

3if  thu  art  wis,  lorni  thu  mijst : 

Mi  nest  is  holj  and  rum  amidde, 

So  hit  is  softest  mine  bridde ; 

Hit  is  broiden  al  abute 

Vrom  the  neste  vor  withute, 

Thar-to  hi  goth  to  hore  node  ; 

Ac  wat  thu  menest  ich  hom  for-bode. 

We  nimeth  3eme  of  manne  bure, 

An  after  than  we  maketh  ure. 

Men  habbet,  among  other  i-wende, 

A  rum-hus  at  hore  bures  ende, 

Yor  that  hi  nelleth  to  vor-go ; 

An  mine  briddes  doth  al  so. 

Site  nu  stille,  chaterestre  ! 

Nere  thu  never  i-bunde  vastre  ; 

Her-to  ne  vindestu  never  andsware ; 

Hong  up  thin  ax,  nu  thu  mijt  fare  !" 

The  m3tingale  at  thisse  worde 
Was  wel  ne3  ut  of  rede  i-worthe, 
An  tho3te  3orne  on  hire  mode, 
3if  ho  03t  elles  understode, 
3if  ho  kuthe  03t  bute  singe. 
That  mi3te  helpe  to  other  thinge, 
Her-to  ho  moste  andswere  vinde, 
Other  mid  alle  bon  bi-hinde. 
An  hit  is  suthe  strong  to  fi3te 
A3en  soth  and  a3en  ri3te ; 
He  mot  o-on  to  al  mid  ginne. 
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Wan  the  horte  both  on  winne,  ^'^^ 

An  the  man  mot  on  other  segge, 

He  mot  bi-hemmen  and  bi-legge, 

3if  muth  withute  mai  bi-wro 

That  me  the  horte  no3t  ni-so  ; 

An  sone  mai  a  word  mis-reke, 

Thar  muth  shal  a3en  horte  speke, 

An  sone  mai  a  word  mis-storte, 

Thar  muth  shal  speken  ajen  horte. 

Ac  notheles  3ut  upe  thon, 

Her  is  to  red  wo  hure  kon ;  680 

Yor  never  nis  wit  so  kene, 

So  wane  red  him  is  ayene ; 

Thanne  erest  kumed  his  3ephede, 

Wone  hit  is  alre-mest  on  drede ; 

For  Alvered  seide  of  olde  quide, 

An  3ut  hit  nis  of  horte  i-slide. 

*  Wone  the  bale  is  alre-hecst, 

Thonne  is  the  bote  alre-necst,' 

Vor  wit  west  among  his  sore, 

An  for  his  sore  hit  is  the  more.  ^^o 

Vor-thi  nis  nevere  mon  redles, 

Ar  his  horte  bo  witles  ; 

Ac  3if  that  he  for-lost  his  wit, 

Thonne  is  his  red  purs  al  to-slit ; 

3if  he  ne  kon  his  wit  at-holde, 

Ne  vint  he  red  in  one  volde ; 

Vor  Alvrd  seide,  that  wel  kuthe, 

Evere  he  spac  mid  sothe  muthe, 

'  Wone  the  bale  is  alre-hecst, 

Thanne  is  the  bote  alre-nest.'  700 
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The  nijtingale  al  hire  hoje 
]VIid  rede  hadde  wel  bi-toje, 
Among  the  harde,  among  the  to3te, 
Ful  wel  mid  rede  hire  bi-thojte, 
An  hadde  andswere  gode  i-funde 
Among  al  hire  harde  stunde. 

"  Hule,  thu  axest  me,"  ho  seide, 
"3if  ich  kon  eni  other  dede, 
Bute  singen  in  sume  tide, 

An  bringe  bKsse  for  and  wide.  710 

Wi  axestu  of  craftes  mine  ? 
Betere  is  min  on  than  alle  thine ; 
Betere  is  o  song  of  mine  muthe. 
Than  al  that  evre  thi  kun  kuthe. 
An  lust,  ich  telle  the  ware-vore  : 
Wostu  to  than  man  was  i-bore  ? 
To  thare  blisse  of  hovene  riche, 
Thar  ever  is  song  and  murjthe  i-liche. 
Thider  fundeth  evrich  man 

That  eni  thing  of  gode  kan.  72o 

Vor-thi  me  singth  in  holi  chirche, 
An  clerkes  ginueth  songes  wirche. 
That  man  i-thenche  bi  the  songe 
Wider  he  shal ;  and  thar  bon  longe. 
That  he  the  mur3the  ne  vor-3ete, 
Ac  thar-of  thenche  and  bi-3ete, 
An  nime  3eme  of  chirche  stevene, 
Hu  murie  is  the  blisse  of  hovene. 
Clerkes,  munekes,  and  kanunes, 
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Thar  both  thos  gocle  wicke  tunes,  730 

Ariseth  up  to  midel  ni3te, 

An  singeth  of  the  hovene  lijte ; 

An  prostes  upe  londe  singeth, 

Wane  the  lijt  of  dale  springeth ; 

An  ich  horn  helpe  wat  I  mai, 

Ich  singe  mid  horn  nijt  and  dai ; 

An  ho  both  alle  for  me  the  gladdere, 

An  to  the  songe  both  the  raddere. 

Ich  warni  men  to  here  gode, 

That  hi  bon  blithe  on  hore  mode,  '  ^o 

An  bidde  that  hi  moten  i-seche 

Than  ilke  song  that  ever  is  eche. 

Nu  thu  mijt,  hule,  sitte  and  clinge  ; 

Her  among  nis  no  chateringe. 

Ich  graunti  that  we  go  to  dome 

To-fore  the  sulfe  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Ac  abid  3ete  notheles, 

Thu  shalt  i-here  an  other  wes  ; 

Ne  shaltu  for  Engelonde 

At  thisse  worde  me  at-stonde.  750 

Wi  atvitestu  me  mine  unstrengthe, 

An  mine  ungrete,  and  mine  unlengthe  ? 

An  seist  that  ich  nam  no3t  strong, 

Vor  ich  nam  nother  gret  ne  long  ? 

Ac  thu  nost  never  wat  thu  menst, 

Bute  lese  wordes  thu  me  lenst ; 

For  ich  kan  craft,  and  ich  kan  liste, 

An  ware-vore  ich  am  thus  thriste  ; 

Ich  kan  wit  and  song  manteine, 
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Ne  triste  ich  to  non  other  maine  ;  760 

Yor  soth  hit  is  that  seide  Alvred, 

'  Ne  mai  no  strengthe  ajen  red  ;' 

Oft  spet  wel  a  lute  liste, 

Thar  muche  strengthe  sholde  miste  ; 

Mid  lutle  strengthe,  thurj  ginne, 

Castel  and  burj  me  mai  i-winne ; 

Mid  liste  me  mai  walle  felle, 

An  worpe  of  horsse  kni3tes  snelle. 

Uvel  strengthe  is  Intel  wurth  [thinge], 

Ac  wisdom  naveth  non  evening.  770 

An  hors  is  strengur  than  a  mon ; 

Ac  for  hit  non  i-wit  ne  kon, 

Hit  berth  on  rugge  grete  semes, 

An  drajth  bi-vore  grete  temes, 

An  tholeth  bothe  3erd  and  spure, 

An  stont  i-teid  at  mulne  dure  ; 

An  hit  deth  that  mon  hit  hot, 

An  for  than  that  hit  no  wit  not, 

Ne  mai  his  strenthe  hit  i-shilde 

That  hit  nabu3th  the  lutle  childe.  780 

Mon  deth  mid  strengthe  and  mid  witte 

That  other  thing  nis  non  his  fitte. 

The3  alle  strengthe  at  one  were, 

Monnes  wit  3et  more  were ; 

Vor  the  mon,  mid  his  crafte, 

Over-kumeth  al  orthliche  shafte. 

Al  so  ich  do  mid  mine  one  songe. 

Bet  than  thu,  al  the  5er  longe. 

Vor  mine  crafte  men  me  luvietli, 
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Vor  thine  strengthe  men  the  shunieth. 

Telstu  hi  me  the  wurs  for  than 

That  ich  bute  anne  craft  ne  kan  ? 

3if  tveie  men  goth  to  wraslinge, 

An  either  other  faste  thringe, 

An  the  on  can  swenges  suthe  fele, 

An  kan  his  wrenches  wel  for-hele, 

An  the  other  ne  can  sweng  but  anne, 

An  the  is  god  with  eche  manne, 

An  mid  thon  one  leith  to  grunde 

Anne  after  other  a  lutle  stunde  ;  ^^o 

Wat  tharf  he  recche  of  a  mo  swenge, 

Wone  the  on  him  is  swo  genge  ? 

The  seist  that  thu  canst  fele  wike ; 

Ac  ever  ich  am  thin  iin-i-like. 

Do  thine  craftes  alle  to-gadere, 

3et  is  min  on  horte  betere. 

Oft  wan  hundes  foxes  di'iveth, 

The  kat  ful  wel  him  sulve  liveth, 

The3  he  ne  kunne  wrench  bute  anne ; 

The  fox  so  godne  ne  can  nanne,  810 

The  he  kunne  so  vele  wrenche, 

That  he  wenth  eche  hunde  at-prenche ; 

Vor  he  can  pathes  ri3te  and  W03e, 

An  he  kan  hongi  bi  the  bo3e, 

An  so  for-lost  the  hund  his  fore, 

An  turnth  a3en  eft  to  than  more  ; 

The  vox  kan  crope  bi  the  heie. 

An  turne  ut  from  his  forme  weie, 

An  eft  sone  kume  thar-to ; 
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Thonne  is  the  himdes  smel  for-do ;  ^^0 

He  not  tliurs  the  i-meinde  smak, 

Wether  he  shal  avorth  the  abak  ; 

3if  the  vox  mist  of  al  this  dwole. 

At  than  ende  he  cropth  to  hole  ; 

Ac  natheles  mid  alle  his  wrenche 

Ne  kan  he  hine  so  bi-thenche, 

The3  he  bo  3ep  an  snthe  snel, 

That  he  ne  lost  his  rede  vel. 

The  cat  ne  kan  wrench  bute  anne, 

Nother  be  dune  ne  bi  venne  ;  ^^^ 

Bute  he  kan  climbe  suthe  wel, 

Thar-mid  he  wereth  his  greie  vel  ; 

Al  so  ich  segge  bi  mi  solve, 

Betere  is  min  on  than  thine  twelve." 

"  Abid  !  abid  !"  the  ule  seide, 
'-  Thu  gest  al  to  mid  swikelede  ; 
Alle  thine  wordes  thu  bi-leist, 
That  hit  thincth  soth  al  that  thu  seist ; 
Alle  thine  wordes  both  i-sliked, 
An  so  bi-semed  an  bi-liked,  ^^'^ 

That  alle  tho  that  hi  avoth, 
Hi  weneth  that  thu  segge  soth. 
Abid  !  abid  !  me  shal  the  3ene, 
Thu  hit  shal  wrthe  wel  i-sene, 
That  thu  havest  muchel  i-lo3e5 
"Wone  thi  lesing  both  unwro3e. 
Thu  seist  that  thu  singist  mankunne, 
And  techest  hom  that  hi  fundieth  honne 
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Up  to  the  songe  that  evre  i-lest : 

Ac  hit  is  aire  wnder  mest,  850 

That  thu  darst  lije  so  opeliche. 

Wenest  thu  hi  bringe  so  lijtliche 

To  Godes  riche  al  singinge  ? 

Nai !  nai !  hi  shulle  wel  avinde, 

That  hi  mid  longe  wope  mote 

Of  hore  sunnen  bidde  bote, 

Ar  hi  mote  ever  kume  thare. 

Ich  rede  thi  that  men  bo  3  are, 

An  more  wepe  thane  singe. 

That  fundeth  to  than  hoven  kinge.  86O 

Vor  nis  no  man  witute  sunne  ; 

Vor-thi  he  mot  ar  he  wende  honne 

Mid  teres  an  mid  wope  bete, 

That  him  bo  sur  that  er  was  swete. 

Thar-to  ich  helpe,  God  hit  wot  ! 

Ne  singe  ih  horn  no  foKot ; 

For  al  me  song  is  of  longinge. 

An  i-mend  sum  del  mid  woninge, 

That  mon  bi  me  hine  bi-thenche, 

That  he  grom  for  his  unwrenche  ; 

Mid  mine  songe  ich  hine  pulte. 

That  ghe  grom  for  his  gulte. 

jif  thu  gest  her-of  to  disputinge, 

Ich  wepe  bet  thane  thu  singe ; 

jif  ri3t  goth  forth,  and  abak  wrong, 

Betere  is  mi  wop  thane  thi  song. 

The3  sume  men  bo  thur3ut  gode, 

An  thur5ut  clene  on  hore  mode, 
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Hon  longetli  honne  notheles, 

That  both  her  wo  is  horn  thes,  ^so 

Vor  thej  hi  bon  horn  solve  i-bor3e, 

Hi  ne  soth  her  nowijt  bote  sorwe ; 

Vor  other  men  hi  wepeth  sore, 

An  for  horn  biddeth  Cristes  ore. 

Ich  helpe  monne  on  either  halve. 

Mi  muth  haveth  tweire  kunne  salve ; 

Than  gode  ich  fulste  to  longinge, 

Vor  wan  him  longeth  ich  him  singe  ; 

An  than  sunfulle  ich  helpe  alswo, 

Vor  ich  him  teche  ware  is  wo.  ^^^ 

3et  ich  the  3  eve  in  other  wise ; 

Vor  wane  thu  sittest  on  thine  rise, 

Thu  dra3st  men  to  fleses  luste, 

That  wlleth  thine  songes  luste ; 

Al  thu  for-lost  the  mur3the  of  hovene, 

For  thar-to  nevestu  none  stevene ; 

Al  that  thu  singst  is  of  golnesse, 

Fer  nis  on  the  non  holinesse, 

Ne  wened  naman,  for  thi  pipinge, 

That  eni  preost  in  chirgce  singe.  900 

3et  I  the  wulle  an  oder  segge, 

3if  thu  hit  const  a-riht  bi-legge. 

Wi  nultu  singe  an  oder  theode, 

War  hit  is  muchele  more  neode  ? 

Thu  neaver  ne  singst  in  Irlonde, 

Ne  thu  ne  cumest  no3t  in  Scotlonde : 

Hwi  nultu  fare  to  Noreweie  ? 

An  sinsjin  men  of  Galeweie  ? 
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Thar  beodh  men  that  lutel  kunne 

Of  songe  that  is  bineodhe  the  sunne  ;  ^^^ 

Wi  nultu  thare  preoste  singe, 

An  teche  of  thire  writelinge  ? 

An  wisi  horn  mid  thire  stevene, 

Hu  engeles  singeth  ine  heovene  ? 

Thu  farest  so  dodh  an  ydel  wel, 

That  springeth  bi  burne  thar  is  snel, 

An  let  for-drue  the  dune, 

And  floh  on  idel  thar  a- dune. 

Ac  ich  fare  bothe  north  and  soth, 

Li  eavereuch  londe  ich  am  cuuth  ;  ^'^^ 

East  and  west,  feor  and  neor, 

I  do  wel  faire  mi  meoster. 

An  warni  men  mid  mine  here. 

That  tlii  dweole  song  heo  ne  for-lere. 

Ich  wisse  men  mid  mine  songe 

That  hi  ne  sunegi  nowiht  longe ; 

I  bidde  hom  that  heo  i-swike, 

That  heom  seolve  ne  bi-swicke : 

For  betere  is  that  heo  wepen  here. 

Than  elles  hwar  to  beon  deovlene  fere."  ^^^ 

The  ni3tingale  was  i-gremet, 
An  ek  heo  was  sumdel  of-chamed ; 
For  the  hule  hire  atwiten  hadde, 
In  hwucche  stude  he  sat  an  gradde, 
Bi-hinde  the  bure,  among  the  wede, 
War  men  godh  to  here  neode ; 
An  sat  sum  del,  and  heo  bi-thohte, 
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An  wiste  wel  on  hire  tholite ; 

The  wraththe  bi-nimeth  monnes  red, 

For  hit  seide  the  king  Alfred,  940 

'  Sele  endedh  wel  the  lothe. 

An  selde  plaidedh  wel  the  wrothe.' 

For  wraththe  meinth  the  horte  blod. 

That  hit  floweth  so  wilde  flod. 

An  al  the  heorte  over-geth. 

That  heo  haveth  no  thing  bote  breth, 

An  so  for-leost  al  hire  liht, 

That  heo  ne  sith  sodh  ne  riht. 

The  ni3tingale  hi  understod. 

An  over-gan  lette  hire  mod  ;  ^^^ 

He  mihte  bet  speken  a  sele, 

Than  mid  wraththe  wordes  deale. 

"  Hule,"  heo  seide,  "  lust  nu  hider, 
Thu  schalt  falle,  the  wei  is  slider : 
Thu  seist  ich  fleo  bi-hinde  bure ; 
Hit  is  riht,  the  bur  is  ure, 
Thar  laverd  liggeth  and  lavedi, 
Ich  schal  heom  singe  and  sitte  bi, 
Wenstu  that  vise  men  for-lete. 
For  fule  venne  the  ri3tte  strete  ?  ^^^ 

Ne  sunne  the  later  shine, 
The3  hit  bo  ful  ine  nest  thine  ? 
Sholde  ich  for  one  hole  brede, 
For-lete  mine  ri3te  stede, 
That  ich  ne  singe  bi  the  bedde, 
Thar  loverd  haveth  his  love  i-bedde  ? 
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Hit  is  mi  rijt,  hit  is  mi  la3e, 

Thar-to  the  herst  ich  me  dra3e. 

Ac  3et  thu  3elpst  of  thine  songe, 

That  thu  canst  3olle  wrothe  and  stronge,  ^70 

An  seist  thu  visest  mankunne 

That  hi  bi-wepen  hore  sunne. 

Solde  euch  mon  wonie  and  grede, 

E,i3t  suich  hi  weren  un-lede  ; 

Solde  hi  3ollen  also  thu  dest, 

Hi  mi3te  oferen  here  brost. 

Man  schal  bo  stille,  and  no3t  grede, 

He  mot  bi-wepe  his  mis-dede. 

Ac  war  is  Cristes  heriinge, 

Thar  me  shal  grede  and  lude  singe,  ^^'^ 

Nis  nother  to  lud  ne  to  long, 

At  ri3te  time  chirche  song. 

Thu  3olst  and  wones,  and  ich  singe, 

Thi  stevene  is  wop,  and  min  skentinge ; 

Ever  mote  thu  3olle  and  wepen, 

That  thu  thi  lif  mote  for-leten. 

An  3ollen  mote  thu  so  he3e, 

That  thu  berste  bo  thin  e3e  ! 

Wether  is  betere  of  twere  twom, 

That  mon  bo  blithe  other  grom  ?  ^^^ 

So  bo  hit  ever  in  unker  sithe. 

That  thu  bo  sori  and  ich  blithe  ! 

3ut  thu  aisheist  wi  ich  ne  fare 

In  to  other  londe  and  singe  thare. 

No  !  what  sholde  ich  among  horn  do, 

War  never  blisse  ne  com  to  ? 
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That  lond  nis  god,  ne  hit  nis  este, 

Ac  wildernisse  hit  is  and  weste, 

Knarres  and  eludes  hoventinge, 

Snou  and  hajel  horn  is  genge ;  1^00 

That  lond  is  grislieh  and  un-vele, 

The  men  both  wilde  and  un-i-sele  ; 

Hi  nabbeth  nother  grith  ne  sibbe ; 

Hi  ne  reccheth  hu  hi  libbe, 

Hi  eteth  fihs  an  flehs  un-sode, 

Svich  wulves  hit  hadde  to-brode ; 

Hi  drinketh  mile,  and  wei  thar-to. 

Hi  nute  elles  wat  hi  do ; 

Hi  nabbeth  noth  win  ne  bor, 

Ac  libbeth  al  so  wilde  dor ;  loio 

Hi  goth  bi-tijt  mid  ru3e  velle, 

Rijt  svich  hi  comen  ut  of  helle  ; 

Thej  eni  god  man  to  horn  come, 

(So  wile  dude  sum  from  Rome) 

For  hom  to  lere  gode  thewes, 

An  for  to  leten  hore  un-thewes, 

He  mijte  bet  sitte  stille, 

Vor  al  his  wile  he  sholde  spille; 

He  mijte  bet  teche  aiie  bore 

To  weje  bothe  sheld  and  spere, 

Than  me  that  wilde  folc  i-bringe, 

That  hi  me  segge  wolde  i-here  singe. 

Wat  sol  ich  thar  mid  mine  songe  ? 

Ne  sunge  ich  hom  never  so  longe. 

Mi  song  were  i-spild  ech  del ; 

For  hom  ne  mai  halter  ne  bridel 

D  2 
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Bringe  vrom  hore  wude  wise, 

Ne  mon  mid  stele  ne  mid  ire ; 

Ac  tliar  lond  is  bothe  este  and  god, 

An  thar  men  habbetli  milde  mod,  i^so 

Ich  noti  mid  horn  mine  tlirote ; 

Vor  ich  mai  do  tliar  gode  note. 

An  bringe  bom  love  tithinge, 

Vor  ich  of  chirche  songe  singe. 

Hit  was  i-seid  in  olde  la3e. 

An  3et  i-last  tbilke  soth-saje, 

That  man  shal  erien  an  sowe 

Thar  he  wenth  after  sum  god  mowe ; 

For  he  is  wod  that  soweth  his  sed 

Thar  never  gras  ne  sprinth  ne  bled,"  10^^ 

The  hule  was  wroth  to  cheste  rad. 
Mid  tliisse  worde  hire  ejen  a-brad, 
"  Thu  seist  thu  witest  manne  bures, 
Thar  leves  both  and  faire  flores, 
Thar  two  i-love  in  one  bedde 
Liggeth  bi-clop  and  wel  bi-hedde  ; 
Enes  thu  sunge,  ic  wod  wel  ware, 
Bi  one  bure,  and  woldest  lere 
The  lefti  to  an  uvel  luve, 

An  sunge  bothe  1036  and  buve,  1060 

An  lerdest  hi  to  don  shome 
An  un-ri3t  of  hire  licome ; 
The  loverd  that  sone  under-3at, 
Limi  and  grinew,  wel  ei  wat, 
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Sette  and  ledde  the  for  to  lacche ; 

Thu  come  sone  to  than  hacche, 

Thu  were  i-nime  in  one  grine, 

Al  hit  abo3te  thine  shine, 

Thu  naddest  non  other  dom  ne  laje, 

Bute  mid  wilde  horse  were  to-dra3e,  1060 

Vonde  3if  thu  mi5t  eft  mis-rede, 

Wather  thu  wult  wif  the  maide ; 

Thi  song  mai  bo  so  longe  genge. 

That  thu  shalt  wippen  on  a  sprenge." 

The  nijtingale  at  thisse  worde, 
Mid  sworde  an  mid  speres  orde, 
3if  ho  mon,  were  wolde  fi3te  ; 
Ac  tho  ho  bet  do  ne  mi3te, 
Ho  va3t  mid  hire  wise  tunge, 
'Wei  fi3t  that  wel  specth,'  seith  the  songe ;     1070 
Of  hire  tunge  ho  nom  red, 
'  Wel  fi3t  that  wel  specth,'  seide  Alvred. 

"  Wat !  seistu  this  for  mine  shome  ? 
The  loverd  hadde  her- of  grame : 
He  was  so  gelus  of  his  wive, 
That  he  ne  mi3te  for  his  live 
I-so  that  man  with  hire  speke, 
That  his  horte  nolde  broke. 
He  hire  bi-leck  in  one  bure, 
That  hire  was  bothe  stronge  and  sure ;  108O 

Ich  hadde  of  hire  milse  an  ore. 
An  sori  was  for  hire  sore. 
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An  skente  hi  mid  mine  songe, 

Al  that  ich  mi3te,  rathe  an  longe. 

Vor  than  the  kni3t  was  with  me  wroth, 

Vor  rijte  nithe  ich  was  him  loth ; 

He  dude  me  his  03ene  shome, 

Ac  al  him  turnde  it  to  grome ; 

That  underwat  the  king  Henri, 

Jesus  his  soule  do  merci !  ^^^^ 

He  let  for-bonne  thene  kni3t 

That  hadde  i-don  so  muchel  un-wri3t, 

Ine  so  gode  kinges  londe, 

Vor  ri3te  nithe  and  for  fule  onde 

Let  thane  lutle  fu3el  nime, 

An  him  for-deme  lif  an  lime ; 

Hit  was  wrthsipe  al  mine  kunne, 

For  thon  the  kni3t  for-les  his  wunne, 

An  3af  for  me  an  hundred  punde ; 

An  mine  briddes  seten  i-sunde,  ^^^^ 

An  hadde  soththe  blisse  and  hi3te ; 

An  were  blithe,  and  wel  mi3te ; 

Vor  thon  ich  was  so  wel  awreke, 

Ever  eft  ich  dart  the  bet  speke ; 

Vor  hit  bi-tidde  ene  swo, 

Ich  am  the  blithur  ever  mo  ; 

Nu  ich  mai  singe  war  ich  wulle, 

Ne  dar  me  never  eft  mon  a-gruUe. 

Ac  thu,  eremig  !  thu  wrecche  gost ! 

Thu  ne  canst  finde,  ne  thu  nost,  HJfo 

An  hol3  stok  war  thu  the  mi3t  hude, 

That  me  ne  twengeth  thine  hude. 
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Vor  children,  gromes,  heme,  and  hine, 

Hi  thencheth  alle  of  thire  pine ; 

3if  hi  mijte  i-so  the  sitte, 

Stones  hi  doth  in  hore  slitte, 

An  the  to-tornedh  and  to-heneth. 

An  thine  fule  bon  to-sheneth. 

3if  thu  art  i-worpe  other  i-shote, 

Thanne  thu  mi3t  erest  to  note.  1120 

Vor  me  the  hoth  in  one  rodde, 

An  thu  mid  thine  fule  codde, 

An  mid  thine  ateliche  spore, 

Bi-werest  manne  corn  vrom  dore ; 

Nis  nother  no3t  thi  lif  ne  thi  blod, 

Ac  thu  art  shueles  suthe  god. 

War  nowe  sedes  both  i-sowe, 

Pinnuc,  golfinc,  rok,  ne  crowe, 

Ne  dar  thar  never  cumen  i-hende, 

3if  thi  buc  hongeth  at  than  ende.  n^o 

War  tron  shulle  a-3ere  blowe. 

An  3unge  sedes  springe  and  growe, 

Ne  dar  no  fu3el  thar-to  vonge 

3if  thu  art  thar-over  i-honge. 

Thi  lif  is  evre  luther  and  qued, 

Thu  nard  no3t  bute  ded. 

Nu  thu  mi3t  wite  sikerliche, 

That  thine  leches  both  grisliche, 

The  wile  thu  art  on  lif-da3e ; 

Vor  wane  thu  hongest  i-sla3e,  1140 

3ut  hi  both  of  the  of-dradde, 

The  fu3eles  that  the  er  bi-gradde. 
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Mid  ri3te  men  both  with  the  wrothe, 

For  thu  singist  ever  of  hore  lothe ; 

A\  that  thu  singst  rathe  other  late, 

Hit  is  ever  of  manne  un-wate ; 

Wane  thu  havest  a-ni3t  i-grad, 

Men  both  of  the  wel  sore  of-drad. 

Thu  singst  war  sum  man  shal  be  ded 

Ever  thu  bodest  sumne  qued ;  1  ^^0 

Thu  singst  a3en  eijte  lure, 

Other  of  summe  frondes  rure  ; 

Other  thu  bodes  buses  brune, 

Other  ferde  of  manne,  other  thoves  rune  ; 

Other  thu  bodest  cualm  of  oreve ; 

Other  that  lond-folc  wurth  i-dorve ; 

Other  that  wif  lost  hire  make ; 

Other  thu  bodest  cheste  an  sake ; 

Ever  thu  singist  of  manne  hareme, 

Thur3  the  hi  both  sori  and  areme ;  ^i^o 

Thu  ne  singst  never  one  sithe. 

That  hit  nis  for  sum  un-sithe. 

Her-vore  hit  is  that  me  the  shuneth, 

An  the  to-torveth  and  to-buneth. 

Mid  stave,  and  stoone,  and  turf,  and  clute, 

That  thu  ne  mi3t  no  war  atrute. 

Dahet  ever  svich  budel  in  tune. 

That  ever  bodeth  un-wreste  rune. 

An  ever  bringeth  uvele  tithinge. 

An  that  ever  specth  of  uvele  thinge  !  ^''^^ 

God  Almi3ti  wrthe  him  wroth, 

An  al  that  werieth  linnene  cloth  !" 
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The  hule  ne  abot  no3t  swith  longe, 
Ah  3ef  ondsware  starke  and  stronge : 
"  Wat !"  quath  ho,  "  hartu  i-hoded  ? 
Other  thu  kursest  al  un  i-hoded  ? 
For  prestes  wike  ich  wat  thu  dest, 
Ich  not  5ef  thu  were  3avre  prest ; 
Ich  not  3ef  thu  canst  masse  singe, 
I-noh  thu  canst  of  mansinge.  ^^^^ 

Ah  hit  is  for  thine  aide  nithe, 
That  thu  me  akursedest  odher  sidhe  ; 
Ah  thar-to  is  lihtlich  ondsware : 

'  Drah  to  the  !'  cwadh  the  cartare. 
Wi  attwitestu  me  mine  in-sihte, 

An  min  i-wit,  and  mine  mi3te  ? 

For  ich  am  witi  ful  i-wis, 

An  wod  al  that  to  kumen  is : 

Ich  wot  of  hunger,  of  hergonge ; 

Ich  wot  3ef  men  schule  libbe  longe  ;  l^^o 

Ich  wat  3ef  wif  luste  hire  make ; 

Ich  wat  war  schal  beo  nith  and  wrake ; 

Ich  wot  hwo  schal  beon  an-honge, 

Other  elles  fulne  deth  a-fonge ; 

3ef  men  habbeth  bataile  i-nume, 

Ich  wat  hwather  schal  beon  over-kume ; 

Ich  wat  5if  cwalm  seal  comen  on  orfe, 

An  3if  dor  schul  ligge  and  storve ; 

Ich  wot  3ef  treon  schule  blowe  ; 

Ich  wat  3ef  cornes  schule  growe ;  ^^^^ 

Ich  wot  3ef  buses  schule  berne  ; 

Ich  wot  3ef  men  schule  eorne  other  erne ; 
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Ich  wot  3ef  sea  schal  schipes  drenche ; 

Ich  wot  3ef  snuwes  schal  uvele  clenche ; 

An  jet  ich  con  muchel  more  : 

Ich  con  i-noh  in  bokes  lore  ; 

An  eke  ich  can  of  the  Goddspelle, 

More  than  ich  nule  the  telle ; 

For  ich  at  chirche  come  i-lome. 

An  muche  leorni  of  wisdome ;  ^^^^ 

Ich  wat  al  of  the  tacninge, 

An  of  other  feole  thinge ; 

3ef  eni  mon  schal  rem  abide, 

Al  ich  hit  wot  ear  hit  i-tide. 

Ofte  for  mine  muchele  i-witte 

Wei  sori-mod  and  worth  ich  sitte, 

Wan  ich  i-seo  that  sum  wrechede 

Is  manne  neh,  innoh  ich  grede, 

Ich  bidde  that  men  beon  i-warte, 

An  habbe  gode  reades  jarte.  1^20 

For  Alfred  seide  a  wis  word, 

Euch  mon  hit  schulde  legge  on  hord, 

'  jef  thu  i-sihst  [him  er]  he  beo  i-cume, 

His  strncthe  is  him  wel  neh  bi-nume.' 

An  grete  duntes  beoth  the  lasse, 

3ef  me  i-kepth  mid  i-warnesse ; 

An  fleo  schal  toward  mis-jenge. 

3ef  thu  i-sihst  hu  fleo  of  strenge, 

For  thu  mi3t  blenche  wel  and  fleo, 

3if  thu  i-sihst  heo  to  the  teo.  ^^^^ 

That  eni  man  beo  falle  in  odwite, 

Wi  schal  he  me  his  sor  atwite  ? 
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Thah  ich  i-seo  his  harm  bi-vore, 

Ne  Cometh  hit  no3t  of  me  thar-vare : 

Thah  thu  i-seo  that  sum  blind  mon, 

That  nanne  rihtne  wei  ne  con, 

To  thare  diche  his  dweole  fulied, 

An  falleth  and  thar-one  sulied, 

Wenest  thu,  thah  ich  al  i-seo, 

That  hit  for  me  the  rathere  beo  ?  ^^^^ 

Al  swo  hit  fareth  bi  mine  witte, 

Hwanne  ich  on  mine  bowe  sitte, 

Ich  wot  and  i-seo  swithe  brihte. 

An  summe  men  kumed  harm  thar  rihte ; 

Schal  he  that  ther-of  nothing  not. 

Hit  wite  me  for  ich  hit  wot  ? 

Schal  he  his  mis-hap  wite  me, 

For  ich  am  wisure  thane  he  ? 

Hwanne  ich  i-seo  that  sum  wrechede 

Is  manne  neh,  i-noh  ich  grede,  ^^^^ 

An  bidde  i-noh  that  hi  heom  schilde. 

For  toward  heom  is  [harme  unmylde]  ; 

Ah  thah  ich  grede  lude  an  stille, 

Al  hit  i-tid  thurth  Godes  wille. 

Hwi  wulleth  men  of  me  hi  mene, 

Thah  ich  mid  sothe  heo  a-wene  ? 

Thah  ich  hi  warni  al  that  3er, 

Nis  heom  ther-fore  harem  no  the  ner. 

Ah  ich  heom  singe,  for  ich  wolde 

That  hi  wel  under stonde  schulde  1260 

That  sum  un-selthe  heom  is  i-hende. 

Hwan  ich  min  song  to  heom  sende, 
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Naveth  no  man  none  sikerhede 

That  he  ne  mai  wene  and  adrede, 

That  sum  un-hwate  ney  him  beo, 

Thah  he  ne  conne  hit  i-seo. 

For-thi  seide  Alfred  swithe  wel 

And  his  worde  was  goddspel, 

That  ^  evereuch  man  the  bet  him  beo, 

Eaver  the  bet  he  hine  be-seo.'  1^70 

Ne  truste  no  mon  to  his  weole 

To  swithe,  thah  he  habbe  veole ; 

Nis  nout  so  hot  that  hit  nacoleth, 

Ne  nojt  so  hwit  that  hit  ne  soleth, 

Ne  nojt  so  leof  that  hit  ne  a-lotheth, 

Ne   nojt  so  glad  that  hit  ne  a-wrotheth  ; 

Ah  eavreeuh  thing  that  eche  nis 

A-gon  schal  and  al  this  worldes  blis. 

Nu  thu  mi3t  wite  readliche, 

That  eavere  thu  spekest  gideliche ;  i^®^ 

For  al  that  thu  me  seist  for  schame, 

Ever  the  seolve  hit  turneth  to  grome. 

Go  so  hit  go,  at  eche  fenge 

Thu  fallest  mid  thine  ahene  swenge, 

Al  that  thu  seist  for  me  to  schende, 

Hit  is  mi  wurschipe  at  than  ende. 

Bute  thu  wille  bet  a-ginne, 

Ne  shaltu  bute  schame  i-winne." 

The  nijtingale  sat  and  sijte, 
'  And  hohful  was,  and  ful  wel  mijte,  1290 
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For  the  hule  swo  i-speke  liadde, 

An  hire  speche  swo  i-ladde, 

Heo  was  howful  and  erede, 

Hwat  heo  thar  after  hire  sede ; 

Ah  neotheles  heo  hire  understod, 

"  Wat !"  heo  seide,   "  hule,  artu  wod  ? 

Thu  3eolpest  of  seolliche  wisdome, 

Thu  nustest  wanene  he  the  come, 

Bute  hit  of  wicchecrefte  were  : 

Thar-of  thu,  wrecche,  moste  the  skere,  ^^oo 

3if  thu  wult  among  manne  boe  ; 

Other  thu  most  of  londe  fleo, 

For  alle  theo  that  ther-of  cuthe, 

Heo  were  i-furn  of  prestes  muthe. 

Amanset  swuch  thu  art  3ette, 

Thu  wiecchecrafte  neaver  ne  lete. 

Ich  the  seide  nu  Intel  ere, 

An  thu  askedest  3if  ich  were 

A  bisimere  to  preost  i-hoded  ? 

Ah  the  mansing  is  so  i-broded,  ^310 

Thah  no  preost  a  londe  nere, 

A  wrecche  neotheles  thu  were ; 

For  eavereuch  cliil[d]  the  cleopeth  fule. 

An  evereuch  man  a  wrecche  hule. 

Ich  habbe  i-herd,  and  soth  hit  is, 

The  mon  mot  beo  wel  storre-wis. 

An  wite  innoth  of  wucche  thinge  kunne, 

So  thou  seist  that  is  i-wune. 

Hwat  canstu,  wrecche  thing,  of  storre, 

Bute  that  thu  bi-haitest  hi  feorre  ?  1^20 
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Al  swo  deth  mani  dor  and  man, 

Tlieo  of  hswucche  nawiht  ne  con. 

On  ape  mai  a  boc  bi-halde, 

An  leves  wenden,  and  eft  folde ; 

All  he  ne  con  tlie  bet  thar-vore 

Of  clerkes  lore  top  ne  more. 

Thah  thu  i-seo  the  steorre  al  swa, 

Nartu  the  wisiire  neaver  the  mo. 

Ah  3et  thu,  fule  thing,  me  chist, 

An  wel  grimliche  me  atwist,  ^'^^^ 

That  ich  singe  bi  manne  huse, 

An  teache  wif  breke  spuse. 

Thu  liest  i-wis,  thu  fule  thing  ! 

Thine  nas  neaver  i-schend  spusing. 

Ah  soth  hit  is  ich  singe  and  grede, 

Thar  lavedies  beoth,  and  faire  maide  ; 

And  soth  liit  is  of  luve  ich  singe. 

For  god  wif  mai  ispusing 

Bet  luvien  hire  ojene  were. 

Thane  awet  hire  copenere ;  1340 

An  maide  mai  luve  cheose, 

That  hire  wurthschipe  ne  for-leose, 

An  luvie  mid  rihte  luve 

Thane  the  schal  beon  hire  buve. 

Swiche  luve  ich  i-tache  and  lere, 

Ther-of  beoth  al  mine  i-bere. 

Thah  sum  wif  beo  of  nesche  mode. 

For  wummon  beoth  of  softe  blode. 

That  heo  for  sume  sottes  lore 

The  3eorne  bit  nnd  siketh  sore,  1^50 
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Mis-Steppe  and  mis-do  summe  stunde, 

Schal  ich  tliar-vore  beon  i-buiide  ? 

3if  wimmen  luvieth  un-rede, 

Hwitistu  me  hore  mis-dede  ? 

3ef  wimmon  thencheth  luvie  derne, 

Ne  ne  mai  ich  mine  songes  werne ; 

Wummon  mai  pleie  under  clothe, 

Wether  heo  wile  wel  the  wrothe ; 

And  heo  mai  do  hi  mine  songe, 

Hwather  heo  wule  wel  the  wronge.  ^^^^ 

For  nis  a  worlde  thing  so  god. 

That  ne  mai  do  sum  un-god, 

3if  me  hit  wule  turne  amis  ; 

For  gold  and  seolver  god  hit  is, 

An  notheles  thar-mid  thu  mi3t 

Spus-bruche  buggen  and  un-ri3t ; 

"Wepne  beoth  gode  grith  to  halde. 

Ah  neotheles  thar-mide  beoth  men  a-cwalde 

A3eines  riht,  an  fale  londe, 

Thar  theoves  hi  beredh  an  honde.  ^^''^ 

Al  swa  hit  is  bi  mine  songe, 

Thah  heo  beo  god,  me  hine  mai  mis-fonge, 

An  drahe  hine  to  sothede, 

An  to  othre  uvele  dede. 

Ah  schaltu,  wrecch,  luve  tele, 

Bo  wuch  ho  bo  vich  luve  is  fele, 

Bi-tweone  wepmon  and  wimmane  ? 

Ah  3ef  heo  is  at-broide  thenne, 

He  is  un-fele  and  for-brode. 

Wroth  wurthe  heom  the  holi  rode.  1^30 
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The  rihte  i-kunde  swo  for-breideth, 

Wunder  hit  is  that  heo  nawedeth ; 

An  swo  heo  doth,  for  heo  beoth  wode. 

The  bute  nest  goth  to  brode. 

Wummon  is  of  nesche  flesche, 

An  flesches  lustes  is  strong  to  cwesse ; 

Nis  wunder  nan  thah  he  abide, 

For  flesches  lustes  hi  maketh  slide ; 

Ne  beoth  heo  nowt  alle  for-lore, 

That  stumpeth  at  the  flesches  more.  ^^^^ 

For  moni  wummon  haveth  mis-do. 

That  a-ris  of  the  slo. 

Ne  beoth  nowt  ones  alle  sunne. 

For  than  hi  beoth  tAveire  kunne ; 

Sun  a-rist  of  the  flesches  luste. 

An  sum  of  the  gostes  custe. 

Thar  flesch  draheth  men  to  drunnesse, 

An  to  wronehede,  and  to  golnesse, 

The  gost  mis-deth  thurch  nithe  an  onde, 

And  seoththe  mid  murhthe  of  monnes  honde,  1400 

An  3eo[r]neth  after  more  and  more, 

An  Intel  rehth  of  milce  and  ore, 

An  stijth  on  hey  thurth  modinesse, 

An  over-hohedh  thanne  lasse. 

Sei  me  sooth,  3ef  thu  hit  wost, 

Hwether  deth  wurse,  flesch  the  gost  ? 

Thu  mijt  segge,  5ef  thu  wult. 

That  lasse  is  the  flesches  gult. 

Moni  man  is  of  his  flesche  clene, 

That  is  mid  mode  deovel  i-mene  ;  1^^^ 
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Ne  sclial  non  mon  wimman  bi-grecle, 

An  flesches  lustes  hire  up-breide ; 

Svv^ch  he  may  tellen  of  golnesse, 

That  sunegeth  wurse  i  modinesse. 

Bet  3if  ich  schulde  a  luve  bringe 

Wif  other  maide,  hwanne  ich  singe, 

Ich  wolde  with  the  maide  holde. 

3if  thu  hit  const  ariht  at-holde, 

Lustun,  ich  segge  the,  hwar-vore, 

Up  to  the  toppe  from  the  more  '^^^ 

jef  maide  luveth  dernliche, 

Heo  stumpeth  and  faith  i-ciindeliche  ; 

For  thah  heo  sum  hwile  pleie, 

Heo  nis  nout  feor  ut  of  the  weie ; 

Heo  mai  hire  guld  atwende 

A  rihte  weie  thurth  chirche  bende  ; 

An  mai  eft  habbe  to  make 

Hire  leofmon  withute  sake, 

An  go  to  him  bi  daies  lihte, 

That  er  stal  to  bi  theostre  nihte.  ^^^^ 

An  3unling  not  hwat  swuch  thing  is ; 

His  3unge  blod  hit  dra3eth  amis ; 

An  sum  sot  mon  hit  tihth  thar-to, 

Mid  alle  than  that  he  mai  do, 

He  Cometh  and  fareth  and  beod  and  bid, 

An  heo  bi-stant  and  over-sid, 

An  bi-sehth  i-lome  and  longe, 

Hwat  mai  that  chil  thah  hit  mis-fonge  ? 

Hit  nust  neaver  hwat  hit  was, 

For-thi  hit  thohte  fondi  thas,  i^^o 
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An  wite  i-wis  hwuch  beo  the  gome 

That  of  so  wilde  maketh  tome. 

Ne  mai  ich  for  reowe  lete, 

Wanne  ich  i-seo  the  tohte  i-lete, 

The  luve  bring  on  the  3unglinge, 

That  ich  of  mur3the  him  ne  singe  ; 

Ich  reache  heom  bi  mine  songe. 

That  swucch  luve  ne  lest  no3t  longe  ; 

For  mi  song  lutle  hwile  i-lest, 

An  luve  ne  deth  nojt  bute  rest  ^^^^ 

On  swuch  childre  and  sone  a-geth. 

An  faith  adun  the  bote  breth. 

Ich  singe  mid  heom  one  throje, 

Bi-ginne  on  heh  and  endi  lajc, 

An  lete  mines  songes  falle 

An  lutle  wile  adun  mid  alle ; 

That  maide  wot  hwanne  ich  swike, 

That  luve  is  mine  songes  i-liche  : 

For  xiit  nis  bute  a  lutel  breth, 

That  sone  kumeth,  and  sone  geth.  ^^^^ 

That  child  bi  me  hit  understond, 

An  his  un-red  to  red  wend ; 

An  i-se3th  wel  bi  mine  songe, 

That  dusi  luve  ne  last  no3t  longe. 

Ah  wel  ich  wule  that  thu  hit  wite, 

Loth  me  beoth  wives  ut-schute ; 

Ah  3if  mai  of  me  nime  3eme, 

Ich  ne  singe  nawt  hwan  ich  teme ; 

An  wif  ah  lete  sortes  lore, 

Thah  spusing  bendes  thuncheth  sore  !  1^70 
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Wundere  me  thungth  wel  stare  and  stor, 
Hu  eni  mon  so  eavar  for, 
That  e  his  heorte  mijte  drive. 
An  o  do  hit  to  others  mannes  wive. 
For  other  hit  is  of  twam  thinge, 
Ne  mai  that  thridde  noman  bringe ; 
Othar  the  laverd  is  wel  aht, 
Other  aswunde  and  nis  naht. 
3ef  he  is  wurthful  and  aht  man, 
Nele  noman  that  wisdon  can,  1*80 

Hure  of  is  wive  do  him  schame. 
For  he  mai  him  adrede  grame ; 
An  that  he  for-leose  that  ther  hongeth, 
That  him  eft  thar-to  no3t  ne  longeth. 
An  thah  he  that  nojt  ne  adrede. 
Hit  is  un-ri3t  and  gret  sothede, 
An  o  mis-don  one  gode  manne, 
An  his  i-bedde  from  him  spanne, 
3ef  hire  laverd  is  for-wurde. 
An  un-orne  at  bedde  and  at  borde,  1^90 

Hu  mi3te  thar  beo  eni  luve, 
Wanne  a  swiich  cheorles  buc  hire  leth  buve  ? 
Hu  mai  thar  eni  luve  beo, 
War  swuch  man  gropeth  hire  theo  ? 
Her-bi  thu  mi3t  wel  understonde. 
That  on  his  areu,  that  other  schonde, 
To  stele  to  othres  mannes  bedde ; 
For  3if  aht  man  is  hire  bedde, 
Thu  mijt  wene  that  the  mis-tide, 
Wanne  thu  list  bi  hire  side  ;  i^OO 
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An  3ef  the  laverd  is  a  wercche, 
Hwuch  este  mijtistu  thar  vecche  ? 
3if  tliu  bi-thenchest  hwo  hire  of-ligge, 
Thu  mijt  mid  wlate  the  este  bugge. 
Ich  not  hu  mai  eni  freo-man 
For  hire  sechen  after  than ; 
3ef  he  bi-weneth  bi  hwan  he  lai, 
A\  mai  the  luve  gan  awai." 

< 
The  hule  was  glad  of  swiiche  tale, 
Heo  thojte  thatte  nihtegale,  1510 

Thah  heo  wel  speke  atte  frume, 
Hadde  at  then  ende  mis-nume ; 
An  seide,  "  Nu  ich  habbe  i-funde, 
That  maidenes  beoth  of  thine  i-munde  ; 
Mid  heom  thu  boldest,  and  heom  bi-werest, 
An  over  swithe  thu  hi  herest ; 
The  lavedies  beoth  to  me  i-wend, 
To  me  heo  hire  mode  send ; 
For  hit  i-tit  ofte  and  i-lome, 
That  wif  and  were  beoth  un-i-some,  1520 

And  ther-fore  the  were  gulte 
That  leof  is  over  wummon  to  pulte, 
An  speneth  on  thare  al  that  he  haveth, 
An  suieth  thare  that  no  riht  naveth, 
An  haveth  attorn  his  rijte  spuse, 
Wowes  weste  [other]  lere  huse, 
"Wel  thunne  i-schud  and  i-ved  wrothe. 
An  let  heo  bute  mete  and  clothe. 
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Wan  he  cometli  ham  eft  to  his  wive, 

Ne  clar  heo  no3t  a  word  ischire  ;  1^30 

He  chid  and  gred  swuch  he  beo  wod, 

An  ne  bringth  heom  non  other  god  ; 

Al  that  heo  deth  him  is  un-wille, 

Al  that  heo  speketh  hit  is  him  ille  ; 

An  oft  hwan  heo  nojt  ne  mis-deth, 

Heo  haveth  the  fust  in  hire  teth. 

Nis  nan  mon  that  ne  mai  i-bringe 

Wis  wif  amis  mid  swucche  thinge ; 

Me  hire  mai  so  ofte  mis-beode, 

That  heo  do  wule  hire  ahene  neode,  ^^'^^ 

La,  Godd  hit  wot !  heo  nah  i-weld, 

Tha  heo  hine  makie  kukeweld. 

For  hit  i-tit  lome  and  ofte. 

That  his  wif  is  wel  nesche  and  softe, 

Of  faire  bleo  and  wel  i-diht ; 

Thi  hit  is  the  more  un-riht 

That  he  his  luve  spene  on  ware. 

That  nis  wurth  one  of  hire  heare. 

An  swucche  men  beoth  wel  manifolde, 

That  wif  ne  kunne  notht  arijt  holde  ; 

Ne  mot  non  mon  with  hire  speke. 

He  venedh  heo  wule  anon  to-breke 

Hire  spusing,  3ef  heo  loketh, 

Other  with  manne  faire  speketh, 

He  hire  bi-luth  mid  keie  and  loke : 

Thar-thurh  is  spusing  ofte  to-broke. 

For  3ef  heo  is  thar-to  i-brokt. 

He  deth  that  heo  nadde  ear  i-thoiit. 
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Dahet  that  to  swutlie  hit  bi-speke, 

Thah  swucche  wives  hire  awreke  !  1^60 

Her-of  the  lavedies  to  me  meneth, 

An  wel  sore  me  ahweneth ; 

Wei  neh  min  heorte  wule  to-chine, 

Hwon  ich  bi-holde  hire  pine  ; 

Mid  heom  ich  wepe  swise  sore, 

An  for  heom  bidde  Cristis  ore, 

That  the  lavedi  sone  a-redde, 

An  hire  sende  betere  i-bedde. 

An  other  thing  ich  mai  the  telle, 

That  thu  ne  schald  for  thine  felle  1^70 

Ondswere  none  thar-to  finde ; 

Al  thi  sputing  schal  aswinde. 

Moni  chapmon,  and  moni  cniht, 

Luveth  and  hlad  his  wif  ariht ; 

An  swa  deth  moni  bonde-man ; 

That  gode  wif  deth  after  than, 

An  serveth  him  to  bedde  and  to  borde, 

Mid  faire  dede  and  faire  worde. 

An  3eorne  fondeth  hu  heo  muhe 

Do  thing  that  him  beo  i-du3e.  i^so 

The  laverd  into  thare  theode 

Fareth  ut  on  thare  beire  nede. 

An  is  that  gode  wif  un-blithe, 

For  hire  laverdes  houdsithe. 

An  sit  and  sihdh  wel  sore  of-longed. 

An  hire  sore  an  horte  on-gred ; 

Al  for  hire  loverdes  sake 

Haveth  dales  kare  and  ni3tes  wake ; 
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An  swuthe  longe  hire  is  the  hwile, 

An  ek  steape  hire  thunth  a  mile,  ^^^^ 

Hwanne  othre  slepeth  hire  abute, 

Ich  one  lust  thar  widh  wute, 

An  wot  of  hire  sore  mode, 

An  singe  a  ni3t  for  hire  godc, 

An  mine  gode  song  for  hire  thinge 

Ich  turne  sundel  to  murni[n]ge ; 

Of  hure  seorhe  ich  here  sume, 

For  than  ich  am  hire  wel  welcume ; 

Ich  hire  helpe  hwat  I  mai, 

For-ho3eth  thane  rehte  wai.  ^^^^ 

Ah  thu  me  havest  sore  i-gramed, 

That  min  heorte  is  wel  neh  a-lamed. 

That  ich  mai  un-neathe  speke ; 

Ah  3et  ich  wule  for  thure  reke. 

Thu  seist  that  ich  am  manne  y-ladh. 

An  evereuch  man  is  widh  me  wrodh. 

An  me  mid  stone  and  lugge  threteth, 

An  me  to-busteth  and  to-beteth ; 

An  hwanne  heo  habeth  me  of-slahe, 

Heo  hongeth  me  on  heore  hahe,  i^^^ 

Thar  ich  aschewele  pie  an  crowe 

Fron  than  the  thar  is  i-sowe. 

Thah  hit  beo  soth,  ich  do  heom  god, 

An  for  heom  ich  chadde  mi  blod ; 

Ich  do  heom  god  mid  mine  deathe, 

Thar-vore  the  is  wel  un-neathe. 

For  thah  thu  ligge  dead  and  clinge, 

Thi  deth  nis  nawt  to  none  thinsfe ; 
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Ich  not  neaver  to  hwan  thu  mi3t5 

For  thu  nart  bute  a  wrecehe  wijt.  1^20 

Ah  thah  mi  lif  me  beo  at-schote, 

The  3et  ich  mai  do  gode  note, 

Me  mai  upone  smale  sticke 

Me  sette  a  wude  ine  the  thicke, 

An  swa  mai  mon  tolli  him  to 

Lutle  briddes  and  i-vo, 

An  swa  me  mai  mid  me  bi-3ete 

Wei  gode  brede  to  his  mete. 

Ah  thu  nevre  mon  to  gode 

Lives  ne  deathes  stal  ne  stode.  i6.so 

Ich  not  to  hwan  thu  breist  thi  brod, 

Lives  ne  deathes  ne  deth  hit  god." 

The  nihtegale  i-h[e]rde  this, 
An  hupte  uppon  on  blowe  ris, 
An  herre  sat  than  heo  dude  ear ; 
"  Hule,"  he  seide,  "  beo  nu  wear, 
NuUe  ich  with  the  plaidi  namore, 
For  her  the  nust  thi  rihte  lore ; 
Thu  jeilpest  that  thu  art  manne  loth, 
An  everench  wiht  is  widh  the  worth ;  1^40 

An  mid  julinge  and  mid  i-grede, 
Thu  wanst  wel  that  thu  art  un-lede. 
Thu  seist  that  gromes  the  i-fodh, 
An  heie  on  rodde  the  an-hodh. 
An  the  to-twichet  and  to-schakedh, 
An  summe  of  the  schawles  makedh ; 
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Me  thunch  that  thu  for-leost  that  game, 

Thu  3ulpest  of  thire  036  schame  ; 

Me  thunch  that  thu  me  gest  an  honde, 

Thu  3ulpest  of  thire  03ene  schomme."  i^oO 

Tho  heo  hadde  theos  word  i-cwede, 

Heo  sat  in  one  faire  stude, 

An  thar  after  hire  stevene  dihte, 

An  song  so  schille  and  so  brihte, 

That  feor  and  ner  me  hit  i-herde. 

Thar-vore  anan  to  hire  cherde 

Thrusche,  and  throstle,  and  wudewale. 

An  fuheles  bothe  grete  and  smale ; 

For  than  heom  thuhte  that  heo  hadde 

The  houle  over-come,  vor  than  heo  gradde,     i^60 

An  sungen  alswa  vale  wise, 

An  blisse  was  among  the  rise ; 

Ri3t  swa  me  gred  the  manue  a-schame. 

That  taveleth  and  for-leost  that  gome. 

Theos  hule  tho  heo  this  i-herde, 
"  Havestu,"  heo  seide,  "  i-banned  ferde  ? 
An  wultu,  wrecche,  widh  me  fi3te  ? 
Nai,  nai,  navestu  none  mi3te. 
Hwat  gredeth  theo  that  hider  come  ? 
Me  thuncth  thu  ledest  ferd  tome.  1670 

3e  schule  wite  ar  3e  fleo  heonne, 
Hwuch  is  the  strenthe  of  mine  kunne ; 
For  theo  the  haveth  bile  i-hoked. 
An  clivres  charpe  and  wel  i-croked. 
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Alle  heo  beoth  of  mine  kunrede, 

An  walde  come,  3  if  ich  bede ; 

The  seolfe  coc,  that  wel  can  fi3te, 

He  mot  mid  me  holde  mid  rijte, 

For  bothe  we  habbeth  stevene  bri3te, 

An  sitteth  under  weoluce  bi  ni3te.  ^^so 

Schille  ich  anutest  uppen  ow  grede, . 

Ich  shal  swo  stronge  ferde  lede, 

That  other  proude  schal  avalle, 

A  tort  ne  3ive  ich  for  ow  alle ; 

Ne  schal,  ar  hit  beo  fulliche  eve, 

A  wreche  f ether  on  ow  bi -leave. 

Ah  hit  was  unker  voreward, 

Tho  we  come  hider-ward. 

That  we  thar-to  holde  scholde, 

Thar  riht  dom  us  3ive  wolde.  ^^^^ 

Wultu  nu  breke  foreward  ? 

Ich  wene  dom  the  thing  to  hard ; 

For  thu  ne  darst  domes  abide, 

Thu  wult  nu,  wreche,  fi3te  and  chide. 

3ot  ich  ow  alle  wolde  rede, 

Ar  ihc  utheste  uppon  ow  grede. 

That  other  fiht-lac  leteth  beo, 

An  ginneth  rathe  awei  fieo. 

For,  bi  the  clivres  that  ich  here  ! 

3ef  3e  abideth  mine  here,  i^^^ 

3e  scliule  on  other  wise  singe. 

An  acursi  alle  fi3tinge ; 

Vor  nis  of  ow  non  so  kency 

That  durre  abide  mine  onsene." 
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Theos  hule  spac  wel  baldeliche, 
For  thah  heo  nadde  swo  hwatliche 
I-fare  after  hire  here, 
Heo  walde  neotheles  3efe  answere. 

The  nijtegale  mid  swucche  worde, 
For  moni  man  mid  speres  orde,  i^io 

Haveth  hitle  strencthe,  and  mid  his  chelde, 
Ah  neotheles  in  one  fekle 
Thurh  belde  worde  an  mid  i-lete, 
Deth  his  i-vo  for  arehwe  swete ; 
The  wranne,  for  heo  cuthe  singe, 
War  com  in  thare  more3eiing. 
To  helpe  thare  ni5tegale : 
For  thah  heo  hadde  stevene  smale, 
Heo  hadde  gode  thorte  and  schille, 
An  fale  manne  song  awille ;  ^''^o 

The  wranne  was  wel  wis  i-holde, 
Vor  thej  heo  nere  i-bred  a  wolde. 
Ho  was  i-tojen  among  mankunne. 
An  hire  wisdom  brohte  thenne  ; 
Heo  mi3te  speke  hwar  heo  walde, 
To-vore  the  king  thah  heo  scholde. 
"  Lusteth,"  heo  cwath,  "  lateth  me  sj)eke  : 
Hwat,  wulle  36  this  pes  to-breke, 
An  do  thanne  swuch  schame  ? 
36,  nis  he  nouther  ded  ne  lame,  1730 

Hunke  schal  i-tide  harm  and  schonde, 
3ef  3e  doth  grith-bruche  on  his  londe. 
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Latetli  beo,  and  beoth  i-some, 
An  faretli  riht  to  other  dome, 
An  lateth  dom  this  plaid  to-breke, 
Al  swo  hit  was  erur  bi-speke." 

"  Ich,  an  wel,"  cwadh  the  ni3tegale ; 
"  Ah,  wranne,  nawt  for  thire  tale. 
Ah  do  for  mire  lahfulnesse : 

Ich  nolde  that  un-rihtfulnesse  l''^^ 

Me  at  then  ende  over-kome  ; 
Ich  nam  of-drad  of  none  dome. 
Bi-hote  ich  habbe,  soth  hit  is. 
That  maister  Nichole,  that  is  wis, 
Bi-tuxen  us  deme  schulde ; 
An  5ef  ich  wene  that  he  wule ; 
Ah  war  mihte  we  hine  finde  ?" 
The  wranne  sat  in  ore  iinde, 
*'  Hwat,  nu3te  3e,"  cwath  heo,  "  his  hom  ? 
He  wuneth  at  Porteshom,  1750 

At  one  tune  ine  Dorsete, 
Bi  thare  see  in  ore  ut-lete ; 
Thar  he  demeth  manie  rijte  dom, 
An  diht  and  writ  mani  wisdom. 
An  thurh  his  muthe  and  thurh  his  honde 
Hit  is  the  betere  into  Scotlonde. 
To  seche  hine  is  lihtlich  thing, 
He  naveth  bute  one  woning : 
That  his  bischopen  mucliel  schame ; 
An  alle  than  that  of  his  nome  ^''^'^ 
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Habbeth  i-hert  and  of  his  dede, 
Hwi  nuUeth  hi  nimen  heom  to  rede, 
That  he  were  mid  heom  i-lome 
For  teche  heom  of  his  wisdome, 
An  5ive  him  rente  a  vale  stude, 
That  he  mi3te  heom  i-lome  be  mide  ?" 

"  Certes,"  cwath  the  hide,  "  that  is  sodh  : 
Theos  riche  men  wel  muche  mis-dodh, 
That  leteth  thane  gode  mon, 
That  of  so  feole  thinge  con,  1770 

An  3iveth  rente  wel  mis-liche. 
An  of  him  leteth  wel  lihtliche  ; 
Widh  heore  cunne  heo  beoth  mildre, 
An  3eveth  rente  litle  childre, 
Swo  heore  wit  hi  demth  adwole, 
That  ever  abid  maister  Nichole. 
Ah  ute  we  thah  to  him  fare, 
For  thar  is  unker  dom  al  3are." 

"  Do  we,"  the  ni3tegale  seide  : 
"  Ah  wa  schal  unker  speche  rede,  1780 

An  telle  to-vore  unker  deme  ?" 

"  Thar-of  ich  schal  the  wel  i-cweme," 
Cwath  the  houle,  "  for  al  ende  of  orde, 
Telle  ich  con  word  after  worde ; 
An  3ef  the  thincth  that  ich  mis-rempe, 
Thu  stond  a3ein  and  dome  crempe." 
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Mid  thisse  worde  forth  hi  ferden, 

Al  bute  here  and  bute  verde, 

To  Portesham  that  heo  bi-come ; 

Ah  hu  heo  spedde  of  heore  dome  1^90 

Ne  chan  ich  eu  namore  telle  ; 

Her  nis  namore  of  this  spelle. 


RELIGIOUS  SONGS. 


NoN  mai  longe  lives  thene, 

Ac  ofte  him  liedh  the  wrench  : 

Feir  weder  turnedh  ofte  into  reine, 

An  wunderliche  hit  makedh  his  blench. 

Thar-vore,  mon,  thu  the  bi-thench, 

Al  schal  falewi  thi  grene. 

Weilawei !  nis  kin  ne  quene 

That  ne  schal  drincke  of  deathes  drench. 

Mon,  er  thu  falle  of  thi  bench, 

Thine  sunne  thu  aquench. 

Nis  non  so  strong  ne  sterch  ne  kene, 
That  mai  ago  deathes  wither  blench : 
3ung  and  olde,  brihet  and  scliene, 
Alle  he  riveth  in  one  strench. 
Fox  and  ferlich  is  his  wrenh, 
Ne  mai  no  mon  thar-to  3eines, 
Weilawei !  threting  ne  bene, 
Mede,  liste,  ne  leches  drench. 
Mon,  let  sunne  and  lustes  thine ; 
Wei  thu  do  and  wel  thu  thench. 
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Do  bi  Salemones  rede, 

Mon,  and  thenne  thu  schald  wel  do  ! 

Do  ase  he  tahte  and  seide, 

That  thin  endinge  the  bringeth  to ; 

Thenne  ne  schal  thu  never  mis-do. 

Ac  fore  thu  mijt  the  adrede, 

Weilawei  I  shuc  thenedh  to  lede 

Long  lif,  and  blisse  under-fo. 

Ac  deth  luteth  in  his  scho, 

Him  stillich  to  for-do. 

Mon,  hwi  nultu  the  bi-cnowe  ? 
Mon,  hwi  nultu  the  bi-seo  ? 
Of  fole  fulthe  thu  art  i-sowe, 
Wormes  fode  thu  schald  beo. 
Her  navestu  blisse  dales  threo. 
Ac  till  lif  al  thu  last  ine  wowe ; 
Weilawei !  deth  the  schal  adun  throwe, 
Ther  thu  wenest  he3est  to  steo. 
Ine  dedh  schal  thi  lif  endi, 
And  ine  wop  al  thi  gleo. 

World  and  weole  the  bi-swikedh, 
I-wis  heo  beodh  thin  i-fo. 
3ef  the  world  widh  weole  the  slikedh. 
That  is  for  to  do  the  wo. 
Thare-fore  let  lust  over-go  ; 
And  eftzones  hit  the  likedh, 
Weilawei !  sore  he  him  bi-swikedh, 
That  for  on  stunde  other  two 
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Wurcheth  him  pine  evermo  : 
Mon,  ne  do  tliu  nowt  swo. 


II. 

On  hire  is  al  mi  lit"  i-long, 
Of  hwam  ich  wule  singe, 
And  herien  hire,  that  among 
Heo  gon  us  bote  bringe. 
Of  helle  pine  that  is  strong 
Heo  brohte  us  blisse  that  is  long, 
Al  thurh  hire  childeringe. 
Ich  bidde  hire  one  mi  song, 
Heo  5eove  us  god  endinge, 
Thah  we  don  wrong. 

Thu  art  hele  and  lif  and  light, 
And  helpest  al  mon-kunne  ; 
Thu  us  havest  ful  wel  i-di3t, 
Thu  3eve  us  weole  and  wunne ; 
Thu  brohtest  dai,  and  Eve  nijt ; 
Heo  bro3te  woht,  thu  bro3test  ri3t, 
Thu  almesse,  and  heo  sunne. 
Bi-sih  to  me,  lavedi  bri3t, 
Hwenne  ich  schal  wende  heonne, 
So  wel  thu  miht. 

Al  this  world  schal  ago, 
Widh  seorhe  and  widh  sore  ; 
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And  al  this  lif  we  scliule  for-go, 
Ne  of-thunche  hit  us  so  sore. 
This  world  nis  butent  ure  i-fo ; 
Thar-fore  ich  thenche  hirne  at-go, 
And  do  hi  Grodes  lore. 
This  lives  blisse  nis  wurdh  a  slo : 
Ich  bidde,  God,  thin  ore, 
Nu  and  evere  mo. 

To  longe  ich  habbe  sot  i-beo : 
Wei  sore  ich  me  adrede ; 
I-luved  ich  habbe  gomen  and  gleo, 
And  prude  and  feire  wede. 
Al  that  is  dweole  wel  i-seo, 
Thar-fore  ich  thenche  sunne  fleo 
And  alle  mine  sot  dede. 
Ich  bidde  hire  to  me  bi-seo, 
And  helpe  me  and  rede, 
That  is  so  freo. 

Agult  ich  habbe,  weilawei ! 
Sunful  ich  am  an  wrecche. 
Awrec  the  nu  on  me,  levedi, 
Er  deth  me  honne  fecche. 
Do  nim  the  wreche,  ich  am  redi, 
Other  let  me  liven  and  amendi, 
That  no  feond  me  ne  drecche. 
For  mine  sunnes  ich  am  sori, 
Of  this  world  ich  ne  recche ; 
Levedi,  merci.      Amen. 
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III. 
HwENNE  SO  wil  wit  ofer-stiedh, 
Theiine  is  wil  and  wit  for-lore  ; 
Hwenne  so  wil  his  hete  hiedli, 
Ther  nis  nowiht  wit  i-core. 
Ofte  wil  to  seor3e  siedh, 
Bute  3if  wit  him  wite  to-fore. 
Ac  hwenne  so  wil  to  wene  wriedh, 
The  o  fo  of  wisdom  is  to-tore. 


IV. 

Hwenne  ich  thenche  of  domes-dai, 

ful  sore  ime  adrede. 
Ther  schal  after  his 

euch  mon  fongen  mede. 
Ich  habbe  Crist  agult 

widh  thojtes  and  widh  dede. 
Laverd  Crist,  Godes  sone, 

wat  is  me  to  rede  ? 

That  fur  schal  kumen  in  this  world 

one  one  sune  nijte, 
For-bernen  al  this  middel-erd, 

so  Crist  hit  wolde  dijte  ; 
Bothe  in  the  water  and  in  that  lond 

the  flures  that  beoth  brihte. 
I-herd  beo  thu,  laverd, 

so  muchel  beth  thine  mihte  ! 
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The  engles  in  the  dai-red 

blewedh  heore  heme : 
Thenne  cometh  ure  laverd  Crist, 

his  domes  for  to  deme. 
He  helpedh  hit  noht  thenne 

to  wepen  ne  to  remen, 
That  havedh  Intel  i-don, 

that  Godd  were  i-cweme. 

From  that  Adam  was  i-schapen 

to  comen  domes-dai, 
Moni  of  thisse  riche 

that  wereden  foh  and  grei, 
An  rideth  uppe  stede 

and  uppen  palefrai, 
Heo  schulen  atte  dome 

suggen  M^eilawei ! 

-  Ne  schulen  heo  nowdher  fijte 

mid  schelde  ne  mid  spere, 
Mid  helme  ne  mid  brunie, 

ne  mid  non  other  gere ; 
Ne  schal  ther  nomon  other 

mid  wise  wordes  were, 
Bute  heore  almes-dede 

heore  ernde  schal  here. 

Heo  schulen  i-seon  the  lavedi 
that  Jhesu  Crist  of-kende ; 

Bi-tweonen  hire  amies 
sweteliche  he  wende. 
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The  wile  that  we  mihte, 
to  litte  we  hire  sende  ; 

That  makede  the  owed, 
so  fule  he  us  blende. 

Heo  schul  i-seon  thene  king 

that  al  this  world  wrohte, 
An  uppon  the  rode 

mid  stronge  pine  abohte. 
Adam  and  his  ofspring 

in  lielle  he  heom  sohte, 
To  bidden  his  milce 

to  late  we  beod  bi-thohte. 

Ther  stondeth  the  ri3twise 

on  his  rijt  honde. 
An  the  sunfule 

so  ateliche  heo  stondeth, 
]Mid  heore  sunnen  i-writen, 

that  is  so  muchel  schonde, 
Ther  hit  schulen  alle  i-seon 

al  that  her  weren  a  londe. 

Widh  the  ri3twise 

he  speketh  wordes  swete : 
Cometh  her,  mine  freond, 

oure  sunnes  for  to  lete, 
In  mine  fader  boure 

ow  is  i-maked  sete, 
Ther  ow  schulen  engles 

ful  sweteliche  grete. 
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Widh  the  sunfule, 

al  so  36  mahen  i-here  : 
Godh,  awariede  gostes, 

feondes  i-fere, 
Into  berninde  fur, 

of  blisse  36  beoth  sk6r6 ; 
For  36  owre  sunnen 

of  t]iiss6  world6  bere. 

Bidde  W6  ure  lavedi, 

sw6t6st  aire  tbinge, 
That  heo  ure  erende  beore 

to  then  hevon-kinge ; 
For  his  holi  nome, 

and  for  hire  herendinge, 
That  heo  ure  sawle 

to  heoven-rige  bringe. 


V. 


I-heredh  of  one  thinge 

that  36  ohen  of  thenche, 
36  that  weriedh  riche  schrud, 

and  sittedh  on  oure  benche. 
Thah  me  kneoli  ou  bi-vore, 

and  mid  win  schenche, 
From  the  dreorie  deadh 

ne  mai  nomon  at-blenche. 
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36  that  sittet  i-schrud 

widh  skarlet  and  widh  palle, 
Wei  sothe  tithinge 

ich  ou  wile  telle. 
The  feond  thenchedh  i-wis 

the  sawle  for  to  cwelle, 
Ase  we  hit  findeth  i-writen 

in  the  Goddspelle. 

Ah  of  one  thinge, 

we  schule  nime  gome, 
That  we  weren  povre 

tha  we  hider  come. 
We  hit  heredh  i-wis 

swithe  ofte  and  i-lome, 
The  sawle  and  the  licome 

selde  heo  beoth  i-some. 

Hwenne  the  child  bid  i-boren, 

and  on  eorthe  i-falle, 
Nolde  ich  3even  enne  peni 

for  his  weden  alle : 
Ah  seodhdhen  moni  mon 

bi-3et  bores  and  halle  ; 
For-hwi  the  wrecche  sawle 

schal  into  pine  valle. 

Thenche  we  on  the  laste  dai 
that  we  schule  heonne  fare, 

Ut  of  thisse  worlde, 

widh  pine  and  widh  kare, 
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Al  so  we  hider  comen 

naked  and  bare, 
And  of  ure  sunnen 

3even  ondsweare. 

Nabbe  no  mon  so  muchel, 

al  hit  woUe  agon, 
His  lond  and  his  hus, 

and  his  horn ; 
The  sorie  soule 

maketh  hire  mon : 
I-wis  ne  mai  at-blenche 

ure  neaver  non. 

Thenne  the  latemest  dai 

deth  havedh  i-brouhit, 
Bi-nimedh  ure  speche, 

ure  siht  and  ure  thoht, 
And  in  euche  lime 

deth  us  hafdh  wuth-soht, 
Thenne  beodh  ure  blisse 

al  i-turnd  to  noht. 

Ne  mijte  no  tunge  tellen, 

that  ever  wes  i-boren, 
The  stronge  pine  of  helle, 

thah  he  hedde  i-sworen, 
Er  the  sawle  and  the  bodi 

a  two  beon  to-drehen, 
Bute  Crist  that  lesede  his  folc 

that  ther  wes  for-loren. 
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Anon  so  the  sawle 

bidh  i-faren  ut. 
Me  nimedh  the  licome 

and  preonedh  in  a  clut, 
That  wes  so  modi  and  so  strong, 

and  so  swithe  prud, 
And  wes  i-woned  to  werien 

moni  a  feir  schrud. 

Nu  lidh  the  clei  clot 

al  so  the  ston. 
And  his  freondes  strivedh 

to  gripen  his  i-won  ; 
The  sorie  sowle 

makedh  hire  mon, 
Of  alle  hire  errure  freond 

nil  nafdh  heo  non. 

"  Henne,"  saidh  the  sawle 

widh  sorie  chere  ; 
"  Awai !  thu  wrecche  fole  bali, 

nu  thu  list  on  here, 
Ich  schal  habben  for  the 

fendes  to  i-fere. 
Awai !  that  thu  evere 

to  monne  i-schape  were  ! 

Ne  schaltu  neaver  sitten 
on  bolstre  ne  on  benche, 

Ne  never  in  none  halle, 
ther  me  vin  schenchedh. 
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For  thine  Me  sunnen, 
and  for  thin  um  wrenche, 

Hi  schal,  wrecche  sawle, 
to  ateliche  stenche. 

Hwer  beodh  alle  thine  frond, 

that  faire  the  bi-hete, 
And  feire  the  i-gretten 

bi  weies  and  bi  strete  ? 
Nu  heo  woUedh,  wrecche, 

alle  the  for-lete; 
Nolden  he  hore  stonkes 

non  nu  the  i-mete. 

Hwer  beodh  thine  dihsches, 

midd  thine  swete  sonde  ? 
Hwer  beoth  thine  nappes, 

that  the  glideth  to  honde  ? 
Hwer  is  thi  bred  and  thin  ale  ? 

thi  tunne  and  thine  stonde  ? 
Nu  thu  schalt  in  the  putte 

wunie  wid  the  wonde. 

Of  me  thu  havedest  mi3te 

to  don  al  thine  wille ; 
Ever  thu  were  abuten 

us  bo  for  to  spille. 
Nu  thu  schalt,  wrecche, 

liggen  ful  stille ; 
And  ich  schal  thine  gultes 

abuggen  ful  ille. 
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Hwi  noldest  thu  mid  Crist 

maken  us  i-sahte, 
Masse  leten  singe 

of  that  he  the  bi-tahte  ? 
Ever  thu  were  abuten 

to  echen  thin  ahte : 
For-thi  we  beodh  an  ende 

bothe  bi-pahte. 

Thelde  wole  me  for  the 

masse  lete  singe, 
Other  in  holi  chirche 

don  ei  offringe. 
Me  wule  for  thin  ahte 

make  strivinge, 
And  pute  the  widh-uten 

of  alle  thine  thinge. 

Li,  awariede  bali, 

that  neaver  thu  ne  arise ; 
Hwenne  ich  thenche  the  uppon, 

ful  sore  me  mai  agrise. 
For  ich  schal  bernen  in  fur, 

and  chiverin  in  ise, 
And  ever  beon  in  pinen 

a  feole  kunne  wise. 

Nu  schal  thin  halle 

mid  spade  beon  i-wro5t ; 

And  thu  schald  ther-inne, 
wrecche,  beon  i-bro3t. 
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Nu  schulen  thine  weden 

alle  beon  i-sojt, 
Me  wule  swopen  thin  hus, 

and  ut  mid  the  swost. 

Thi  bur  is  sone  i-buld, 

that  thu  schald  wunien  inne  ; 
The  rof  the  firste 

schal  legge  o  thine  chinne. 
Nu  the  sculen  wormes 

wunien  widhinne ; 
Ne  mai  me  heom  ut  driven 

widh  nones  kunnes  ginne. 

Nu  is  afered  of  the 

thi  mei  and  thi  mowe ; 
Alle  heo  weredh  the  weden 

that  er  weren  thin  owe^, 
And  thu  schald  nu  in  eorthe 

liggen  ful  lohe : 
Wai !  hwi  noldestu  er 

of  thisse  beon  i-cnowe. 

Nu  schal  for-rotien 

thine  tedh  and  thi  tunge, 
Thi  mahe  and  thi  milte, 

thi  livre  and  thi  lunge, 
And  thi  throte  bolle 

that  thu  mide  sunge ; 
And  thu  schal  in  the  putte 

faste  beon  i-thrunge. 
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Hwer  bedh  thine  theines 

that  the  leove  were  ? 
Of  alle  thine  riche  weden 

nu  thu  ard  al  skere. 
Beo  thu  in  the  putte 

wormes  i-fere, 
Hit  bidh  sone  of  the 

al  so  thu  neaver  nere. 

Al  that  ich  hatede 

hit  thu3te  the  ful  god, 
That  makede  the  qued  ther 

that  the  bi-stod. 
Hevedest  thu  thi  wille, 

thu  were  al  wod  ; 
And  ich  am  wrecche  sawle 

ful  sori  mod. 

Nu  thu  schald  bi-leven, 

and  icht  mot  fare  nede : 
For  alle  thine  gultes 

fongon  ischal  mede, 
That  is  hunger  and  chele, 

and  fur-berninge  glede, 
And  so  me  wule  Sathanas 

ful  ateliche  brede. 

Ich  am  sori  i-noh 

bi  dai  and  bi  niht, 
Ischal  theostre  stude 

ther  neaver  ne  kumedh  liht, 
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That  isclial  i-mete 

moni  a  ful  wiht  ; 
Ne  schal  ich  neaver  i-seo 

Crist  that  is  so  briht. 

In  ful  a  bitter  badh 

bathien  ich  schal  naked, 
Of  pisch  and  of  brimeston 

wallinde  is  i-maked. 
Ther  is  Sathanas  the  cwed 

redi  widh  his  rake, 
And  swo  he  me  wule  for-swolehen 

the  fur-berninde  drake. 

Thah  al  the  fur  in  this  world 

to-gedere  were  i-broht, 
A3eines  thare  hete 

nere  hit  al  noht. 
Wo  is  him  alive 

that  ther-inne  is  i-broht ! 
Awai !  thas  ilke  pine 

thu  havest  me  bi-soht. 

Hwo  i-sehe  thene  cwed, 

hu  lodlich  he  beo, 
Homes  on  his  heaved, 

homes  on  his  cneo, 
Nis  no  thing  alive 

that  so  ateliche  beo. 
Wo  is  heom  ine  helle 

that  hine  schule  i-seo  ! 
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He  3eoneth  mid  his  muthe, 

and  stareth  mid  his  636 ; 
Of  his  neose  thurles 

cumedh  the  rede  leie ; 
The  fur  springeth  him  ut 

of  everuche  breye ; 
He  moste  deie  for  care, 

hwase  hine  i-se3e. 

Al  so  beodh  his  e3e  puttes 

ase  a  bruthen  led  ; 
The  fur  springeth  him  of 

wunderliche  red. 
Ne  mai  no  tunge  telle 

hu  lodlich  is  the  qued. 
Hwase  lokede  him  on, 

for  care  he  mi3te  beo  dead. 

Holde  we  us  clene 

ut  of  hordom ; 
Masse  leten  singen, 

and  almes-dede  don, 
And  widh  hali  chirche 

maken  us  i-som : 
Thenne  mohe  we  cwemen 

Crist  at  the  dom. 

The  king  that  al  this  world  scheop 

thurh  his  holi  mi3te, 
Bi-wite  ure  sawle 

from  than  fule  wi3te 
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And  lete  us  hatie  the  woh 

and  luvie  the  rijte, 
And  bringe  ure  sawle 

to  heoveriche  li3te  !     Amen. 


VI. 

Hwan  thu  sixst  on  leode 
King  that  is  wilful, 
And  domes-mon  niminde, 
Proest  that  is  wilde, 
Bischop  slou, 
Old  mon  lechur, 
3unch  mon  liejer, 
Wimmon  schomeles, 
Child  un-theand, 
Thral  un-buxsum, 
Atheling  britheling, 
Lond  widhute  laje, 
Al  so  seide  Bede, 
Wo  there  theode ! 


VII. 

Harknied,  alle  gode  men, 
and  stille  sitteth  adun. 

And  ich  eou  wule  tellen 
a  Intel  sermum. 
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Wei  we  witen  alle, 

thag  ich  eou  nojt  ne  telle, 
Hu  Adam  ure  vorine-fader 

aduQ  vel  into  helle  ; 
Schomeliche  he  vor-lef 

the  blisse  that  he  hedde, 
To  3ivernesse  and  prude 

none  neode  he  nedde ; 
He  nom  then  appel  of  the  tre, 

that  him  for-bode  was  ; 
So  reusful  dede 

i-don  never  non  nas. 
He  made  him  into  helle  falle, 
And  efter  him  his  children  alle. 
Ther  he  was  fort  ure  drihte 
Hine  bohte  mid  his  mihte  : 
He  hine  alesede  mid  his  blode, 
That  he  scedde  upon  the  rode ; 
To  dethe  he  jef  him  for  us  alle, 
Tho  we  weren  so  stronge  at-falle. 
Alle  bac-biteres 

wendet  to  helle, 
Robberes  and  reveres, 

and  the  mon-quelle ; 
Lechurs  and  horlinges 

thider  sculen  wende, 
And  ther  heo  sculen  wunien 

evere  buten  ende. 
Alle  theos  false  chepmen, 

the  feond  heom  wule  habbe. 
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Bachares  and  brueres, 

for  alle  men  heo  gabbe ; 
Loje  heo  holdet  liore  galun, 

mid  berme  heo  hine  fuUeth, 
And  ever  of  the  purse 

that  selver  heo  tiilleth. 
Bothe  heo  maketh  feble 

heore  bred  and  heore  ale ; 
Habben  heo  that  selver, 

ne  tellet  heo  never  tale. 
Godemen,  for  godes  luve, 

bi-leveth  suche  sunne ; 
For  atten  ende  hit  bi-nimeth 

heveriche  wunne. 
AUe  prestes  wifes, 

ich  wot  heo  beoth  for-lore ; 
Thes  persones,  ich  wene, 

ne  beoth  heo  nojt  for -bore, 
Ne  theos  prude  3unge-men 

that  luvieth  Malekin, 
And  theos  prude  maidenes 

that  luvieth  Janekin. 
At  chirche  and  at  cheping 

hwanne  heo  to-gadere  come, 
Heo  runeth  to-gaderes 

and  speketh  of  derne  luve ; 
Hwenne  heo  to  chirche  cometh, 

to  the  haliday, 
Everuch  wile  his  leof  i-seon. 
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tlier  3etli  he  may. 
Heo  bi-holdeth  Wadekin 

mid  swithe  gled  eye, 
Atom  his  hire  pater  noster 

bi-loken  in  hire  teye. 
Masses  and  matines 

ne  kepeth  heo  nouht. 
Robin  wule  Gilot 

leden  to  then  ale, 
And  sitten  ther  to-gederes, 

and  tellen  heore  tale ; 
He  mai  quiten  hire  ale, 

and  so  then  do  that  gome, 
An  eve  to  go  mid  him 

ne  thuchet  hire  no  schome. 
Hire  sire  and  hire  dame 

threteth  hire  to  bete ; 
Nule  heo  for-go  Robin 

for  al  heore  threte : 
Ever  heo  wile  hire  schere, 

ne  com  hire  nomon  neh. 
Fort  that  hire  wombe 

up  a-rise  an  heh. 
Godemen,  for  Godes  luve, 

bi-leveth  eoure  sunne ; 
For  aten  ende  hit  bi-nimeth 

heveriche  wunne. 
Bidde  we  seinte  Marie, 

for  hire  milde  mode. 
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For  the  teres  that  heo  wep, 

for  hire  sone  blocle, 
Al  so  wis  so  he  god  is, 

for  hire  erndinge, 
To  the  blisse  of  hevene, 

he  us  alle  bringe.     Amen. 
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PREFACE. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  widely  spread 
legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  that  of  St. 
Brandan.  Almost  all  nations  which  lived  near 
the  sea  have  had  their  legendary  navigators.  St. 
Brandan  was  a  Christian  Ulysses,  and  his  story  had 
much  the  same  influence  on  the  western  Catholics, 
as  the  Odyssey  upon  the  Greeks.  There  are  seve- 
ral remarkable  points  of  similarity  between  St. 
Brandan  and  the  Sinbad  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  at  least  one  incident  in  the  two  narratives  is 
identical, — that  of  the  disaster  on  the  back  of  the 
great  fish.  How  far  the  Christians  of  the  West 
were  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Sinbad  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  we  have  nearly  conclusive 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  legend  of  St.  Bran- 
dan was  known  at  an  early  period  to  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  the  Arabian  geographers  describe  the 
"  Island  of  Sheep,"  and  the  "  Island  of  Birds,"  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  in  words  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  our  Christian  legend. 

The  legend  of  St.  Brandan  exercised  an  influ- 
ence  on   geographical   science    down   to   a   late 
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period,  and  it  entered  as  an  important  element 
in  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  sailors  when 
they  went  to  the  discovery  of  America.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  incidents  in  the  legend  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  tradi- 
tional stories  of  early  adventurers,  (for  such  there 
were  without  doubt),  who  had  been  accidentally 
or  designedly  carried  far  out  in  the  extreme  west. 
So  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Isle  of  St.  Brandan,  situated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canaries,  which  was  seen  sometimes 
by  accident,  but  which  could  never  be  found  when 
sought  for  (quando  se  husca  no  se  Jialla.)  This 
notion  existed  still  later  in  Ireland.  Several  ex- 
peditions were  fitted  out  by  the  Spaniards  in  search 
of  this  island ;  a  king  of  Portugal  is  said  to  have 
made  a  conditional  cession  of  it  to  another  person, 
^'  when  it  should  be  found"  ;  and  when  the  crown 
of  Portugal  ceded  its  right  over  the  Canaries  to 
the  Castilians,  the  treaty  included  the  Island  of 
St.  Brandan,  as  the  island  which  had  not  yet  heen 
found.  There  were  many  who  believed  that  this 
isle  of  St.  Brandan  had  served  as  the  retreat  of 
Don  Eiodrigo,  when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the 
Arabs,  and  at  a  later  period  of  king  Sebastian, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Alcazar. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Legend  of  St.  Brandan,  I  am  inclined  to 
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think  that  it  first  took  the  definite  form  in  which 
it  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  at  which  time,  probably,  the 
Latin  prose  narrative  was  written ;  although  I 
think  M.  Jubinal  has  somewhat  over-rated  the 
antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  used  for  his  edition. 
Metrical  versions  of  the  legend,  in  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman,  appeared  in  England  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  are  preserved  in  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  the  Latin  one 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas  D.  XL,  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  version,  dedicated  to  Henry's  queen, 
Aaliz,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.X.  The  MSS. 
of  the  prose  Latin  text  are  very  numerous  ;  it 
has  been  edited,  with  early  French  versions  in 
prose  and  verse,  by  M.  Achille  Jubinal,  in  an 
interesting  volume  entitled  La  Legende  Latine 
de  S.  Brandaines^  amc  une  traduction  inedite  en 
'prose  et  en  poesie  Bo^nanes,  8vo.,  Paris,  1836,  to 
which  I  refer  for  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  an  account  of  the  numerous  other 
versions  in  almost  every  language  of  the  West, 
several  of  which  were  printed  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  typography. 

The  English  metrical  version  of  this  legend,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  is  extracted  from  the 
early  metrical  series  of  Saints'  Lives,  Vv'hich  is  so 
frequently  met  with  among  English  manuscripts, 
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and  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  copy  from  whicli 
it  is  here  printed,  (MS.  Harl.  No.  2277,  fol.  41, 
v".)  is  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. This  version  is  somewhat  abridged  from  the 
Latin  text,  and  differs  so  much  from  it  in  one  or 
two  circumstances,  that  it  wouhl  appear  to  have 
been  taken  immediately  from  some  other  source. 
The  English  prose  version  is  taken  from  Wynkyn 
do  Worde's  edition  of  the  Golden  Legend  (Lond. 
1527),  and  may  assist  such  of  our  readers  as  are  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  understanding  the  metrical 
legend.  I  have  never  examined  into  tlie  question 
of  the  immediate  source  of  the  Lives  in  the  English 
Golden  Legend,  but  there  is  such  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  two  versions  here  printed,  not 
unfroquently  approaching  to  an  identity  of  words, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  one  having  been 
taken  from  the  other.  In  the  few  hasty  notes 
thrown  together  at  the  end,  I  have  selected  two  or 
three  various  readings  from  a  collation  (made  se- 
veral years  ago)  of  the  text  of  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts, with  a  good  copy  of  the  metrical  Saints"* 
Lives,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  8,  25. 


THE    METRICAL    LIFE    OF 
ST.  BRANDAN. 


gEINT  Brendan  the  holi  man  was  jund  of  Irlande; 

Monek  he  was  of  hard  lyf,  as  ich  understonde, 
Of  fasting,  of  penance  y-nou3  ;  abbod  he  was  there 
Of  a  thou^end  monekes  that  alle  an  under  him  were. 
So  that  hit  ful  an  a  dai,  as  oure  Loverdes  wille  was, 
That  Barint,  another  abbot,  to  him  com  bi  cas  ; 
Seint  Brendan  him  biso3te  anon  that  he  scholde  under- 
stonde, 
And  telle  that  he  i-sej  aboute  in  other  londe. 
This  gode  man,  tho  he  hurde  this,  sikinges  he  makede 

y-nowe. 
And  bigan  to  wepe  in  gret  thojt,  and  ful  adoun  i-suo3e. 
Bituene  his  armes  seint  Brendan  this  holi  man  up  nom. 
And  custe  and  cride  on  him  forte  that  his  wit  aje  com: 
"Fader,"  he  seide,   "par  charite,  other  red  thu  most 

take  ; 
Hider  thu  com  for  oure  solaz,  and  for  such  deol  to  make, 
Tel  ous  what  thu  hast  i-se3e,  as  thu  hast  aboute  i-wend 
In  the  mochele  see  of  occian,  as  oure  Loverd  the  hath 
i-send." 
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Nou  is  the  see  of  occian  grettest  and  mest  also, 

For  he  goth  the  wordle  aboute  and  alle  othere  goth 

therto. 
So  that  Barint  the  olde  man  ri3t  at  his  hurte  grounde, 
Wei  wepinge  bigan  to  telle  what  he  er  founde  ; 
He  seidcj  "  Ich  hadde  a  godsone,  Mernoc  was  his  name, 
Monek  he  was  as  we  beoth,  and  man  of  grete  fame, 
So  that  his  hurte  gan  wende  to  a  privei  stede  and  stille, 
Ther  he  mijte  alone  beo  to  servi  God  at  wille ; 
So  that  bi  mi  leve  he  wende  and  alone  drouj 
To  an  ylle  that  is  in  the  see  that  is  delitable  y-nouj, 
Biside  the  Montayne  of  Stones  that  couth  is  wel  wide. 
So  longe  that  this  gode  monek  in  this  ylle  gan  abide, 
That  he  hadde  under  him  monekes  meni  on. 
Anon  tho  ich  i-hurde  this,  thider-ward  ich  gan  gon. 
So  that  in  avisioun  oure  suete  Loverd  him  kende. 
That  aje  me,  er  ich  come  ther,  threo  journey  es  he  wende. 
So  that  we  dude  ous  in  a  schip,  and  evere  est-ward  we 

drowe 
In  the  see  of  occian  with  turmentz  y-nowe. 
Toward  than  est  so  fur  we  wende,  that  we  come  atte  laste 
In  a  stude  suythe  dure  and  clouden  overcaste ; 
Al  o  tide  of  the  dai  we  were  in  durchede. 
Atte  laste  oure  suete  Loverd  forthere  ous  gan  lede, 
So  that  we  seje  ane  lond,  thiderward  oure  schip  drouj, 
Brijtterehit  thojte  than  the  sonne,  joye  ther  was y-nouj. 
Of  treon,  of  erbes,  thikke  hit  stod  biset  in  eche  side ; 
Of  preciose  stones  ek  that  bri3te  schyneth  wide  ; 
Eche  erbe  was  ful  of  floures,  eche  treo  ful  of  frut, 
Bote  hit  were  in  hevene  nas  nevere  more  dedut. 
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Therinne  with  joye  y-nouj  longe  we  gonne  weiide  ; 
The3  ^i*  ^^^^  ^^*®  while  tho3tej  we  ne  mi3te  fyude  non 

eiide, 
So  that  we  come  to  a  water  cler  and  bri3t  y-nou3, 
That  evene  fram-ward  than  est  to-ward  thane  west 

drou3. 
We  stode  and  bihulde  aboute,  for  we  ne  mi3te  over 

wende  ; 
Ther  com  to  ous  a  3ung  man  siiythe  fair  and  hende, 
He  welcomede  ous  everechon  miltheliche  and  suete, 
And  nemnede  evereches  owe  name,  and  wel  myldeiiche 

ous  gan  grete. 
And  seide,  "  3e  mi3te  wel  Jhesu  Crist  wel  faire  thonki 

mid  ri3te, 
That  schoweth  30U  his  priveite  and  so  moclie  of  his 

mi3te. 
This  the  lond  that  he  wole  3ut  er  the  wordles  ende 
His  durlings  an  urthe  3eve,  and  hider  hi  schulle  wende; 
This  lond  is  half  in  this  side,  as  30  seoth  wel  wide^ 
And  bi3unde  the  water  half  en-del  al  bi  thother  side. 
That  water  ne  mowe  3e  passi  no3t,  that  other  del  to 

i-seo, 
Her  3e  habbeth  al  a  3er  meteles  i-beo, 
That  3e  ne  ete  ne  drinke  no3t,  ne  slepe  mid  3oure  636; 
Ne  chile  ne  hete  ne  fonde  3e  no3t,  ne  no  ny3t  i-se3e ; 
For  this  is  Godes  priv6  stede,  thurf  him  is  al  this  li3t, 
Therfore  hit  worth  her  evre  dai,  and  nevre  more  ni3t. 
If  man  nadde  a3e  Godes  heste  nothing  mis-do, 
Herinne  hi  hadde  3ut  i-lyved  and  here  of  spring  also. 
3e  ne  mote  bileve  her  no  leng,  agen  3^  mote  fare, 

B  2 
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Thej  hit  ne  thenclie  30U  bote  a  while,  ^e  habbeth  i-beo 

her  3 are." 
That  so  he  brou3te  ous  in  our  schip,  and  faire  his  leve 

nom  : 
And  tho  we  were  ham-ward  in  the  see,  we  nuste  whar 

he  bicom. 
A3e-ward  we  wende  a3en  oiire  wille,  that  of-tho3te  ous 

sore  y-nou3, 
A3en  to  this  other  monekes  this  schip  wel  evene  drou3 ; 
This  monekes  urne  a3en  ous,  tho  hi  ous  mi3te  i-seo, 
And  sori  were  and  wrothe  y-nou3  that  we  hadde  so  long 

i-beo. 
We  seide  hem  that  we  hadde  i-beo  in  alle  joye  and  feste, 
Bifore  the  3ates  of  Paradys,  in  the  lond  of  biheste. 
That  oure  suete  Loverd  hath  bihote  hem  that  he  loveth 

her, 
Ther  is  evere  dai,  and  nevere  ni3t,  and  evere  li3t  suythe 

cler. 
"  Certes,"  quath  this  monekes,  "  this  we  mowe  i-seo 
Bi  the  suete  smyl  of  30U,  that  3e  habbeth  ther  i-beo." 
THO  seint  Brendan  i-hurde  this,  he  tho3te  and  stod 

stille ; 
He  wende  about  his  monekes,  and  tuelve  out  he  nom. 
That  he  triste  to  mest  of  alle  whan  eni  neode  him  com; 
Thuse  he  nom  in  consail,  and  in  privets  sede, 
"  Siggeth  what  30ure  consail  is  to  do  such  a  dede." 
"  Leove  fader,"  quath  this  othere,  "  oure  wille  we  hab- 
beth forsake, 
Oure  freond  and  al  oure  other  god,  and  clanliche  to 

the  i-take ; 
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And  whan  al  oure  dede  is  on  the,  and  thu  wost  that 

hit  beo. 
We  schulle  blitheliche  with  the  wende  Godes  grace  to 

seo." 
So  that  hi  faste  fourti  dawes,  andgret  penance  dude  alsOj 
And  bede  3urne  oure  Loverdes  grace  thulke  veyage 

to  do. 
Hi  leten  hem  dijte  a  gret  schip,  and  above  hit  al  bi-caste 
With  bole  huden  stronge  y-nou  y-nailed  therto  faste, 
And  siththe  i-piched  al  above,  that  the  water  ne  come. 
Hi  wende  to  here  bretheren,  and  wel  faire  here  leve 

nome, 
And  siththe  in  oure  Loverdes  name  to  schipe  wende 

anon ; 
Here  bretheren  that  bihynde  were  sori  were  echon. 
And  tho  hi  were  in  the  schip,  after  ther  come  go  tuo. 
And  bede  faste  that  hi  moste  thane  wei  mid  hem  go. 
"je  mowe  wel,"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "ac  joure  on 

schal  atta  ende 
Kepenti  er  he  com  aje,  and  al  quic  to  helle  wende." 
Thider  wende  this  holi  man  whoder  oure  Loverd  hem 

sende. 
And  this  tuei  monekes  that  come  last  also  with  hem 

wende. 
TN  the  grete  see  of  occian  forth  hi  re  we  faste, 

And  triste  al  to  oure  Loverdes  grace,  and  nothing 

nere  agaste. 
The  see  drof  here  schip  after  wil,  the  wynd  was  gret 

y-nou3 : 
As  the  wynd  hem  drof  est  forth,  wel  evene  the  schip 

him  drou3 
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Evene  ei^e  that  the  sonne  ariseth  a  midsomeres  day  : 
Nou  nuste  non  of  hem  whar  he  was,  ne  no  lond  he  ne 

say. 
Evene  forth  ri5t  fourti  dayes  the  wynd  hem  drof  faste, 
So  that  hi  seje  in  the  north  side  a  gret  ylle  atte  laste, 
Of  harde  roche  and  gret  y-nou,  in  the  see  wel  heje  ; 
Threo  dayes  hi  wende  ther-aboute  er  hi  mijte  come 

ther  ne3e. 
A  lute  havene  he  fonde  tho^  a-lond  hi  wende  there, 
Hi  wende  a-lond  as  maskede  men,  hi  nuste  war  hi  were; 
Ther  com  go  a  wel  fair  hound,  as  hit  were  hem  to  lere; 
At  seint  Brendanes  fet  he  ful  a-doun,  and  makede  faire 

chere. 
"Beau  freres,"  quath  seint  Brendan,    ^^^e  ne  thore 

nothing  drede ; 
Ich  wot  this  is  a  messager  the  rijte  wei  out  to  lede." 
This  hound  ladde  this  holiman  to  an  halle  fairy-nouj, 
Gret  and  stare  and  suythe  noble,  evene  in  he  drou3. 
This  monekes  fonde  in  this  halle  bord  and  cloth  i-sprad. 
And  bred  and  fisch  ther-uppe  y-nou5,  ther  was  non 

that  nas  glad. 
Hi  sete  a-doun  and  ete  faste,  for  hem  luste  wel  ther-to; 
Beddes  ther  were  al  jare  y-maked,  er  here  soper  were 

i-do, 
After  here  soper  to  bedde  hi  wende  to  resten  hem  as 

the  wise. 
Tho  hi  hadde  alle  i-slepe  y-nou3,  sone  hi  gonne  arise, 
And  wende  to  here  schip,  as  hi  hadde  er  i-beo ; 
In  the  see  wel  longe  hi  were  er  hi  mi3te  lond  i-seo. 
Tho  hi  se3e,  as  bi  thother  side,  an  ylle  fair  y-nou3, 
Grene  and  Avel  fair  lese,  thider-ward  here  schip  drou3 
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Tho  hi  come  on  this  faire  lond,  and  bihuldeaboutewide, 
The  faireste  scheep  that  mijte  beo  hi  seje  in  eche  side  ; 
A  scheep  was  grettere  than  an  oxe,  whittere  ne  mi3te 

non  beo. 
Gret  jojehi  hadde  in  here  hurte,  that  hi  mi3tethisi-seo. 
Ther  com  go  a  wel  fair  man,  and  grette  hem  with  faire 

chere, 
And  seide,  "  ^e  beoth  hider  i-come  ther  ^e  nevere  nere  : 
This  is  i-cliped  the  Lond  of  Scheep,  for  scheep  wel 

faire  her  beoth, 
Mochele  and  white  and  grete  y-nouj,  as  ^e  al  dai  i-seoth  ; 
Fairere  hi  beoth  than  joure  scheep,  grettere  unyliche. 
For  murie  weder  is  her  y-nouj,  and  lese  suythe  riche. 
Her  nis  nevere  wynter  non,  for  her  nis  non  i-founde, 
Achieteth  therbes  nue  as  hi  springethof  theg[ro]unde; 
Ne  me  ne  gadereth  no3t  of  here  mule,  that  hi  schold 

the  worse  beo. 
For  this  thing  and  meni  other  the  bet  hi  mowe  i-theo. 
To  a  stede  3e  schuUe  hunne  wende,  thurf  oure  Loverdes 

grace. 
That  is  Foweles  Parays,  a  wel  joyful  place ; 
Ther  3e  shulle  this  Ester  beo,  and  this  Witsonedai  also. 
Wendeth  forth  aGodes  name,  that  this  veyage  werei-do !" 
QEINT  Brendan  and  his  bretheren  to  schipe  wende 

anon, 
And  rue  forthe  faste  in  the  see,  with  tempest  meni  on, 
So  that  hi  se3e  in  another  side  an  ylle  gret  y-nou3  ; 
Here  schip  thurf  Godes  grace  thider-wardes  drou3. 
Tho  hit  cam  almest  ther-to,  upe  the  roche  hit  gan  ride, 
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That  hit  ne  mijte  no3t  to  the  ylle  come,  ac  bilevede 

biside. 
This  inonekes  wende  up  to  this  ylle,  ac  seint  Brendan 

nojt; 
This  monekes  gonne  make  here  mete  of  that  hi  hadde 

i-brojt. 
Hi  makede  fur,  and  soden  hem  fisch  in  a  caudroun  faste ; 
Er  this  fish  were  i-sode,  somdel  hi  were  agaste. 
For  tho  this  fur  was  thurf  hot,  the  yle  quakede  anon. 
And  with  gret  eir  hupte  al  up ;  this  monekes  dradde 

echon, 
Hi  bihulde  hou  the  yle  in  the  see  wende  faste. 
And  as  a  quic  thing  hupte  up  and  doun,  and  that  fur 

fram  him  caste. 
He  suam  more  than  tuei  myle  while  this  fur  i-laste. 
The  monekes  i-se3e  the  fur  wel  longe,  and  were  sore 

agaste ; 
Hi  cride  5urne  on  seint  Brendan,  what  the  wonder  were. 
"  Beoth  stille,"  quath  this  gode man,  "for  nojt  je  nabbe 

fere ! 
3e  weneth  that  hit  beo  an  yle,  ac  3e  thencheth  amis. 
Hit  is  a  fisch  of  this  grete  see,  the  gretteste  that  ther  is, 
Jascom  he  is  i-cleped,  and  fondeth  ni3t  and  dai 
To  putte  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  ac  for  gretnisse  he  ne 

mai." 
Forth  hi  rue  in  the  see  evene  west  wel  faste 
Threo  dayes  er  hi  se3e  lond,  hi  were  somdel  agaste ; 
Tho  se3en  hi  a  wel  fair  lond,  of  floures  thikke  y-nou3. 
Wel  glade  hi  were  tho  hi  se3e  that  here  schip  thider 

drou3. 
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In  this  faire  lond  hi  wende  lengere  than  ich  telle, 
So  that  hi  fonde  in  a  place  a  suy the  noble  welle ; 
Bi  the  welle  stode  a  treo,  brod  and  round  y-nouj, 
Foweles  white  and  faire  y-nou3  were  in  everech  bou3, 
That  unethe  eni  leef  hi  mi3te  theron  i-seo, 
Ther  was  joye  and  blisse  y-nou3  to  lokie  on  suche  o 

treo. 
QEINT  Brendan  for  joye  wep,  and  sat  a-doun  a-kneo, 
And  bad  oure  Loverd  schowi  him  what  such  a  cas 

mi3te  beo. 
Tho  fle3  ther  up  a  lute  fowel,  tho  he  gan  to  fleo, 
As  a  fithele  his  wynges  furde  tho  he  to  him-ward  gan  teo ; 
Murie  instrument  nevere  nas  that  his  wyngen  were. 
He  bihuld  seint  Brendan  with  wel  faire  chere. 
"Ich  hote,"  seide  seint  Brendan,  "if  thu  ertmessager, 
That  thu  sigge  me  what  ert,  and  what  3e  doth  her.'' 
The3  hit  tho3te  a3e  cunde,  this  fowel  ansuerede  anon^ 
"  We  were,"  he  seide,  "sum  tyme  was,  angles  in  hevene 

echon ; 
As  sone  as  we  were  y-maked,  oure  maister  was  to  prout, 
Lucefer,  for  his  fairhede,  that  he  ful  sone  out. 
And  mid  him  also  meni  on,  as  here  dede  was, 
And  we  fuUe  also  a-doun,  ac  for  no  synne  hit  naSy 
Ac  for  nothing  that  we  assentede  to  his  foule  unri3t, 
Bote  soulement  for  to  schewe  oure  Loverdes  suete  mi3t ; 
Ne  we  ne  beoth  her  in  pyne  non,  ac  in  joye  y-nou3 

we  beoth, 
And  somdel  oure  suete  Loverdes  mi3te  we  seoth, 
And  bi  the  urthe  we  fleoth,  and  bi  the  lifte  also^ 
As  gode  angles  and  lithere  ek  ri3t  is  for  to  do, 
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The  gode  to  do  men  god,  the  lithere  lithere  raakieth  ; 
And  Sonedai,  that  is  dai  of  rest,  such  forme  we  maketh, 
The  forme  of  suche  white  foweles  as  thu  mijt  i-seo, 
Honureth  God  that  ous  makede  her  on  this  brode  treo^ 
Tuelf  month  hit  i-passed  nou,  that  je  gunne  out  wende, 
And  alle  this  six  3er  e  schulle  fare,  er  36  schulle  bringe 

30ure  wille  to  ende ; 
For  whan  3e  habbeth  i-wend  sove  3er,  oure  Loverd  wole 

30U  sende 
A  si3t  that  3e  habbeth  longe  i-S03t,  anon  after  the  sove 

3eres  ende ; 
Eche  3er  3e  schulle  her  mid  ous  holde  Ester  feste, 
As  3e  nou  doth,  forte  3e  come  to  the  lond  of  biheste." 
Nou  was  hit  an  Esterdai  that  al  this  was  i-do : 
The  fowel  nom  his  leve  of  hem,  and  to  his  felawes 

wende  tho. 
The  foweles  tho  hit  eve  was,  bigonne  here  evesong ; 
Muriere  song  ne  mi3te  i-beo,  the3  God  silf  were  among. 
The  monekes  wende  to  beddeand  slepe,tho  soper  wasi-do, 
And  tho  hit  was  tyme  of  matyns  hi  arise  ther-to. 
The  foweles  sunge  ek  here  matyns  wel  ri3t  tho  hit  was 

tyme, 
And  of  the  Sauter  seide  the  vers,  and  siththe  al  to  prime, 
And  underne  siththe  and  mid  dai,  and  afterwardes  non. 
And  eche  tyde  songen  of  the  dai  as  cristene  men  scholde 

don. 
This  monekes  were  in  the  lond  ei3te  wyke  also. 
For  to  al  the  feste  of  Ester  and  of  Witsonedai  were  i-do ; 
Tho  com  atte  Trinite  this  gode  man  to  hem  ther, 
That  spac  with  hem  in  the  Lond  of  Scheep,  and  ladde 
about  er, 
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He  chargede  here  scliip  suythe  wel  mid  mete  and  drinke 

y-nou3, 
And  nom  his  leve  wel  hendeliche,  and  aje-ward  drou3. 
Tho  seint  Brendan  was  in  his  schip  and  his  bretheren 

also, 
This  fowel  that  spac  with  hem  er,  wel  sone  com  hem  to. 
He  seide,  "36  habbeth  her  withous  thishe5efestei-beo, 
Gret  travayl  30U  is  to  come  er  3e  eftsone  lond  i-seo ; 
36  schuUeth  after  sove  monthes  i-seo  a  wel  fair  yle. 
That  Abbey  is  i-cliped,  that  is  hunne  meni  a  myle. 
3e  schulleth  beo  mid  holie  men  this  mydewynter  there, 
30ure  Ester  ^e  schulle  holde  ther  as  36  dude  to  3ere, 
Upe  the  grete  fisches  rngge,  ther  thi  monekes  were  in 

fere, 
And  30ure  Ester  mid  oiis  ri3t  as  36  nou  were." 
Seint  Brendan  a  Godes  name,  and  his  bretheren  echon, 
In  the  grete  see  of  occian  forth  wende  anon ; 
The  wynde  hem  harlede  np  and  doun  in  peryls  meni  on. 
So  weri  hi  were  of  here  ly  ve,  that  hi  nuste  whoder  gon. 
Four  monthes  hi  were  in  the  see,  in  this  grete  turment. 
That  hi  ne  se3e  nothing  bote  the  see  and  the  firmament ; 
Tho  se3en  hi  fur  fram  hem  an  ylle  as  hit  were, 
Hi  cride  3urneon  Jhesu  Crist  that  hi  muste  aryve  there. 
3ut  after  than  that  seint  Brendan  furst  this  yle  i-se3, 
In  the  see  hi  wende  fourti  dayes  er  hi  mi3te  come  ther  ne5 ; 
That  hem  tho3te  here  lyf  hem  was  loth,  this  monekes 

were  agaste, 
Hi  cride  3urne  on  Jhesu  Crist,  and  his  help  bede  faste. 
A  lute  havene  suythe  streit  hi  fonde  atte  laste, 
Unethe  here  schip  com  ther  ne3,  here  ankre  ther  hi  cast. 
This  monekes  wende  ther  a-lond,  wel  longe  hem  tho3te  er. 
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Hi  wende  and  bihulde  aboute,  wel  murie  hem  thojte 

ther, 
So  that  hi  se3e  tuei  faire  wellen,  that  on  was  suythe  cler, 
And  thother  wori  and  thikke  y-nou ;  themonekes  jeode 

ner 
To  drinke  of  this  faire  wil ;  seint  Brende  seide  tho  he 

hit  i-sej, 
"  Withoute  leve  of  other  men  ne  come  nojt  ther  nej, 
Of  olde  men  that  therinne  beoth,  for  mid  gode  wille 
Hi  woUeth  parti  therof  with  30U,  therfore  beoth  jut 

stiUe." 
A  fair  old  man  and  sujthe  hor  ajen  hem  com  gon, 
He  wolcomede  hem  faire  y-nouj,  and  seint  Brendan 

custe  anon. 
He  nom  and  ladde  him  bi  the  hond  bi  a  fair  wei, 
Aboute  into  meni  o  stede,  and  siththe  into  an  abbei. 
Seint  Brendan  bihuld  aboute,  and  eschtewhat  hit  were, 
And  what  manor  men  were  therinne,  and  ho  wonede 

there  : 
Stille  him  was  that  olde  man,  and  ne  jaf  him   non 

ansuere, 
Tho  seje  hi  come  a  fair  covent,  and  a  croice  to-fore  hem 

here. 
With  taperes  in  eche  side,  monekes  hit  were  echon, 
Revested  in  faire  copes  ajen  hem  hi  come  anon, 
With  processioun  fair  y-nou  ;  the  abbot  bihynde  com, 
And  faire  custe  seint  Brendan  andbi  the  hond  him  nom, 
And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes  into  a  wel  fair  halle. 
And  sette  hem  a-doun  a-renk,  and  wosche  here  fet  alle. 
Of  the  wori  wel  hi  wosche  here  fet,  that  hi  er  i-seje ; 
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Into  the  freitour  hi  ladde  hem  siththe  and  sette  hem 

ther  wel  he3e 
I-melled  with  his  owe  covent ;  tho  hi  were  alle  i-sete, 
Ther  com  on  and  servede  hem,  and  brou3te  hem  alle 

mete  ; 
A  fair  whit  lof  he  sette,  bituene  tuo  and  tuo, 
White  mores  as  hit  were  of  erbes  bifore  hem  sette  also, 
Suettere  thing  ne  mijte  beo,  hi  ne  knewe  hit  no3t  on, 
Of  the  clere  wel  that  hi  seje  er  the  monekes  dronke 

echon. 
"  Beoth  nou  glade,"  the  abbot  seide,   "  and  drinketh 

nou  y-nou3. 
In  charite,  of  thulke  water  that  3e  wolde  er  with  WOU3 ; 
Hit  is  betere  dronke  in  charite,  whan  hit  is  30U  i-brou3t, 
Than  3e  hit  theofliche  nome,  as  ^e  hadde  er  i-tho3t. 
This  bred  that  we  eteth  nou,  we  nuteth  whanne  hit  is, 
Ac  a  strong  man  hit  bringeth  ech  dai  to  oure  celer  i- wis ; 
We  nuteth  no3t  bote  thurf  God  whannes  hit  is  i-brou3t. 
For  ho  so  douteth  Jhesu  Crist,  him  ne  failleth  no3t. 
Four  and  tuenti  freres  we  beoth  her,  and  whan  we 

beoth  i-sete, 
Tuelf  suche  loves  eche  dai  me  bringeth  ous  to  mete ; 
And  feste  and  everech  holi  daj,  and  whan  hit  Sone- 

dai  is, 
Me  bringith  ous  four  and  tuenti  loves,  and  ech  monek 

haveth  his, 
That  ech  frere  of  that  he  leveth  wite  to  his  soper ; 
For  30U  hit  is  to-dai  i-dubled,  as  3e  seoth  nou  her. 
For  oure  covent  nis  no3t  her,  for  moche  del  is  un-y-ete. 
So  that  oure  Loverd  thurf  his  grace  ech  dai  sendeth 

oure  mete. 
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Siththe  seint  Patrikes  dai,  and  seint  Alvey  also. 

We  habbeth  i-beo  her  fourscore  3er  that  noman  ne  com 

ous  to ; 
Evereft  oure  Loverd  thurf  his  grace  i-fed  ous  hath 

echon. 
This  weder  is  murie  evere  ek,  and  siknisse  nis  ther  non. 
And  whan  we  schule  do  oure  servise,  oure  Loverd  tent 

oure  li3t, 
And  oure  taperes  ne  beoth  nothe  lasse,  thej  hi  berne 

day  and  nyjt." 
Hi  arise  up  and  to  churche  wende,  tho  hi  hadde  alle 

y-ete, 
Tuelf  other  freres  of  the  queor  hi  mette  to-ward  the 

mete. 
^'  Hou  is  this  ?"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "nere  thuse  no3t 

with  ous  ?" 
'^  Leove  fader,"  the  abbot  seide,  "hit  mot  nedebeo  thus: 
Ther  nulleth  bote  four  and  tuenti  monekes  in  oure 

celle  beo  i-do. 
And  whan  3e  were  ther  with  ous  hi  ne  mi3te  no3t  also; 
The  while  we  siggeth  eve -song  hi  wolleth  sitte  and  ete, 
Here  eve- song  hi  wolleth  sigge  whan  wehabbeth  y-ete." 
QEINT  Brendan  bihuld  here  faire  weved,  him  tho3te 

hit  was  al, 
Weveth  and  caliz  and  cruetz,  pur  cler  crestal ; 
Sove  tapres  in  the  queor  ther  were,  and  nomo. 
And  four  and  tuenti  sigen  ek,  to  whan  hi  scholde  go; 
For  ther  were  four  and  tuenti  monekes,  and  everech 

hadde  his, 
And  the  abbotes  sige  was  amidde  the  queor  i-wis. 
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Seint  Brendan  eschte  the  abbot,  "Sei  me,  leove  brother, 
Hou  holde  ^e  so  wel  silence,  that  non  ne  speketh  mid 

other  ?" 
"  Oure  Loverd  hit  wot,"  the  abbot  seide,  "  we  habbeth 

her  i-beo 
Fourscore  3er  in  suche  lyve  as  thu  mi3t  i-seo, 
And  ther  nas  nevere  among  ous  alle  i-speke  in  non  wise 
Er  this   tjme  non  other   word  bote  oure  Loverdes 

servise, 
Ne  wenere  never-eft  in  feblesce,  ne  in  siknesse  no5t  on." 
Tho  seint  Brendan  i-hurde  this  he  wep  for  joye  anon: 
"Leove  fader,"  he  seide,  "for  Godes  love,  mote  we 

bileve  here  ?" 
^^  Thu  wost  wel,  sir,"  quath  this  other,   "je  ne  mowe 

in  none  manere. 
Nath  oure  Loverd  the  schowed  wel  what  thu  schalt  do? 
And  come  jut  to  Lrland  a3e,  and  thi  tuelf  bretheren 

also, 
And  the  thretteoth  fram  the  to  the  ylle  of  ankres  schal 

wende, 
And  the  fourteothe  to  helle  al  quic,  and  beo  ther  with- 

outen  ende  ?" 
Tho  ther  com  in  a  furi  arewe  at  a  fenestre  anon. 
As  he  fram  hevene  come,  and  the  tapres  tende  echon  ; 
A3e-ward  as  he  com  at  a  fenestre  there. 
This  tapres  brende  longe  y-nouj,  ac  hi  no  the  lasse 

nere. 
"  Loverd  Crist,"  quath  seint  Brendan,  '^  ich  wondri  on 

mi  tho3t, 
Hou  this  tapres  bernetli  thus,  an  ne  wanyeth  no3t." 
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"Nastou  nojt,"  quath  this  abbot,  "in  the  olde  lawe 

i-founde 
Hou  Moyses  i-sej  a  thorn  berne  fram  toppe  to   the 

grounde  ? 
The  suythere  that  this  thorn  brende  the  grennere  the 

leves  were  : 
Ne  wenstou  that  oure  Loverd  beo  her  as  mijti  as  he 

was  there  ?" 
This  monekes  were  togadere  thus  forte  midewynter 

was  i-do ; 
Hit  was  twelfthe  dai  er  hi  departede  a-tuo. 
ANON  to  seint   Hillaries  dai  seint  Brendan   forth 

wende 
In  the  see  with  his  monekes,  thur  the  grace  that  God 

hem  sende, 
Urne  up  and    doun  in  sorwe  y-nou3,  the  see  hem 

caste  heje. 
Fram  thulke  tyme  fur  in  Leynte  ne  lond  hi  ne  se3e. 
So  that  aboute  Palmsonede[i]  hi  bihulde  about  faste, 
Hi  tho3te  that  hi  seje  fur  fram  hem  as  a  cloude  atte 

laste. 
This  monekes  wondrede  moche  whar  this  cloude  were: 
"  Beoth  stille,"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "  er  this  je  hab- 

beth  i-beo  there ; 
Ther  is  oure  gode  procuratour,  that  moche  god  ous 

haveth  i-do. 
In  the  Fowelen  Parays  and  in  the  Lond  of  Schep  also. 
So  that  the  schip  atte  laste  to-ward  this  yle  drou3, 
A  Scher-thursdai   thider  hi  come,  with  travayl  and 

sorwe  y-nou3. 
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This  procuratour  com  ajen  hem  glad,  and  wolcome 

hem  anon, 
And  custe  seint  Brendanes  fet,  and  the  monekes  echon, 
And  sitte  hemsiththe  attesoper,  for  the  dai  hit  wolde  so^ 
And  siththe  wosch  here  aire  fet,  here  mand6  to  do. 
Al  here  mande  hi  hulde  ther,  and  ther  hi  gonne  bileve 
A  Gode-Fridai  aldai  forto  Ester  eve  ; 
An  Ester  eve  here  procuratour  bad  hem  here  schip  take, 
And  the  holi  resureccioun  upe  the  fisches  rug  make, 
And  after  the  resureccioun  he  het  hem  evene  teo 
To  the  Fowelen  Parajs,  ther  hi  hadde  er  i-beo. 
THIS  holi  men  wende  forth,  and  Godes  grace  nome. 
So  that  to  the  grete  fisch  wel  sone  siththe  hi  come ; 
As  a  lond  that  hovede,  here  caudron  hi  fonde  there, 
As  hi  levede  upon  his  rug  in  that  other  5ere. 
Loverd  Crist  !  that  such  a  best  scholde  beo  so  stille, 
And  suffri  men  ther-uppe  go,  and  do  al  here  wille. 
THE  monekes  upe  the  fisches  rug  bilevede  alle  longe 

And  songe  matjns  and  eve-song,  and  siththe,  tho  hit 

Tvas  lijt, 
Anone-ward  the  fisches  rug  hi  songen   here  massen 

echon, 
And  evere  was  this  mochele  best  stille  so  eni  ston. 
A  S  this  resurexioun  with  gret  honur  was  i-do, 

And  this  monekes  hadde  i-songe  here  massen  also, 
Aboute  underne  of  the  dai  here  wei  to  schipe  hi  nome. 
And  to  the  Fowelen  Parays  thulke  dai  hi  come. 
ANON  so  hi   se3e  the   monekes  corae,  hi  gonne  to 
singe  ymone 

■c 
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A3en  hem  with  gret  melodie,  as  hit  were  for  than  one  ; 
And  thulke  that  spac  with  hem  er  sone  toward  hem 

drou3. 
The  soun  of  him  murie  was,   he  wolcomede  hem  faire 

y-nouj  : 
"5e  au3te,"  he  seide,  "oure  Loverd  Crist  onury  with 

the  beste, 
He  purveide  30U  this  four  stedes  to  habben  in  3oure 

reste, 
With  30ure  gode  procuratour,  3onre  mande  to  do, 
And  siththe30urerestirexioun  upe  this  fisches  rug  also, 
And  with  ous  her  this  ei3te  wjke  forto  Witsonedai, 
And  fram  Midewynter  to  Candelmasse  in  thille   of 

Abbai ; 
And  in  the  grete  see  of  occian  with  gret  travayl  36 

schuUe  wende. 
And  in  pyne  al  thother  tyme,  forte  sove  3eres  ende ; 
And  the  Lond  of  Biheste  God  wole  that  36  seo. 
And  ther-inne  in  joye  y-nou3  fourti  dayes  beo; 
And  to  the  contrai  that  3e  beoth  of  siththe  3e  schulle 

wende, 
Al  eseliche  withoute  anuy,  and  ther  30ure  lyf  ende." 
THIS  holi  men  bilevede  ther  forte  the  Trinite, 

Here  procuratour  com  to  hem  ther  hi  were  in  gret 
plente ; 
He  brou3te  hem  mete  and  drinke  y-nou3,  as  he  hadde  er 

i-do, 
And  chargede  here  schip  therwith  and  let  hem  wende  so. 
THIS  holi  men  hem  wende  forth  as  God  hem  wolde 

sende. 
For  Godes  grace  was  with  hem  the  bet  hi  mi3te  wende. 
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As  hi  wende  upon  a  tyme  in  gret  tempest  y-nou3, 
A  gret  fisch  hi  8636  and  grislich,  that  after  here  schip 

drou3  ; 
Berninge  fom  out  of  his  mouth  he  caste, 
The  water  was  hejere  than  here  schip  bifore  hem  at 

eche  blaste, 
With  his  browen  wel  faste  he  schef  j  this  monekes  were 

agaste, 
And  cride  3urne  on  Jhesu  Crist,  and  in  seint  Brendan 

also. 
After  the  schip  so  faste  he  schef  that  almest  he  com 

therto : 
As  he  hem  hadde  almest  of-take,  and  hi  ne  tolde  no3t 

of  here  Ijve, 
Another  fisch  out  of  the  west  ther  com  suymminge 

blyve, 
And  encountrede  this  li there  fisch,  and  smot  to  him 

faste, 
And  for-clef  his  foule  book  in  threo  parties  atte  laste, 
And  thane  wei  as  he  cam  er  wel  evene  a3e  he  drou3. 
This  monekes  thonkede  Jhesu  Crist,  and  were  joyful 

y-nou3. 
So  longe  hi  wende  this  holi  men  in  the  see  aboute  so, 
That  hi  were  afingred  sore,  for  here  mete  was  al  i-do. 
Ther  com  fleo  a  lute  fowel,  and  brou3te  a  gret  bou3 
Ful  of  grapes  suythe  rede,  and  evene  to  hem  drou3  ; 
This  grapes  he  tok  seint  Brendan,  this  gode  man  sum- 
del  I0U3, 
Ther-bi  hi  lyvede  fourte  nyjt,  and  hadde   alle  mete 

y-nou3. 

c  2 
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THO  this  grapes  were  alle  i-do,  hi  were  afingred  sore, 

Bi  that  0  side  hi  se3e  an  yle,  and  mete  ther-innemore : 

The  yle  was  ful  of  faire  treon,  and  so  ful  everech  bouj 

Of  suche  grapes  as  he  sej  er,  that  to  the  ground  hit 

drouj. 
Seint  Brendan  wende  up  of  this  schip,  of  this  grapes  he 

nom  faste, 
And  bar  hem  to  his  schip,  that  fourti  dayes  hi  laste. 
Sone  ther-after  cam  a  grjp  fleo  faste  in  the  see, 
And  assaillede  hem  faste,  and  here  schip,  and  fondede 

hem  to  sle. 
This  monekes  cride  dulfulliche,  and  ne  tolde  no3t  of 

here  lyve ; 
Tho  com  ther  fleo  a  Intel  fowel  toward  hem  wel  bly  ve. 
That  in  the  Fowelen  Parays  so  ofte  hem  hadde  i-rad. 
Tho  seint  Brendan  i-sej  hem  come,  he  nas  no3t  a  lute 

glad. 
This  Intel  fowel  smot  to  this  grymp,  and  sette  his  dunt 

wel  he3e. 
The  furste  dunt  that  he  him  3afhe  smot  out  aithere3e; 
This  lithere  best  so  he  SI03  that  he  ful  into  the  see ; 
Thing  that  God  wole  habbe  i-wist  ne  mai  nothing  sle. 
This  holi  men  wende  in  the  see  aboute  her  and  there ; 
Ac  in  on  of  the  four  stedes  in  reste  evere  hi  were. 
Q  TYME  a  seint  Petres  dai,  gret  feste  with  here  tunge 
In  the  see  hi  makede  of  seint  Peter,  and  here 

servise  sunge; 
Hi  come  in  o  stede  of  the  see,  the  see  so  cler  hi  founde 
That  hi  se3e  on  bi  eche  half  clerliche  to  the  grounde. 
Hem  tho3te  the  ground  i-heled  was  with  fisches  at  one 

hepe, 
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That  hi  ne  seje  non  other  grounde  bote  as  hi  leye  aslepe. 
This  monekes  hete  seint  Brendan  that  he  softe  speke, 
That  hi  ne  wei3te  nojt  the  fisches,  leste  hi  here  schip 

breke. 
"  What  is  30U  ?"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "  whar-of  beo  je 

of-drad  ? 
Upe  the  maistres  rug  of  alle  fisches  ^e  habbeth  y-ma- 

ked  30U  glad, 
And  ano-ward  his  rug  fur  y-maked,  and  doth  fram 

3ere  to  3ere." 
This  holi  man  makede  loudere  song,  as  hit  for  than 

one  were. 
THE  fisch  sturte  upe  with  here  song,  as  hi-  awoke  of 

slepe, 
Andflote  al  aboute  the  schip,  as  hit  were  atone  hepe; 
So  thikke  hi  flote  aboute  bi  eche  half,  that  non  other 

water  me  ne  se3. 
And  bisette  this  schip  al  aboute,  ac  hi  ne  come  ther  ne3. 
So  thikke  hi  were  aboute  the  schip,  and  suede  hit 

evere  so. 
The  while  this  holi  man  his  masse  song,  forte  he  hadde 

i-do; 
And  tho  the  masse  was  i-do,  eche  wende  in  his  ende  . 
Moche  wonder  he  mai  i-seo,  ho  so  wole  aboute  wende. 
The  wjnd  was  strong,  and  stif  y-nou3,  and  drof  the 

scliip  faste. 
As  fur  as  hi  wende  sove  ni3t  the  clere  see  i-laste, 
So  that  hi  se3e  in  the  see  as  clerliche  as  hi  scholde  a- 

londe ; 
Gret  wonder  hadde  the  gode  men,  and  thonkede  Godes 

sonde. 
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THO  com  ther  a  southerne  wynd,  that  drof  hem  forth- 

ward  faste 
Ri3t  evene  nojth  hi  nuste  whoder,  that  ei3te  dawes  hit 

laste ; 
Tho  seje  hi  fur  in  the  north  a  lend  durk  y-nouj, 
Smokie  as  ther  schipes  were,  thider-ward  here  schip 

drouj. 
Tho  hurden  hi  of  bulies  gret  blowinge  there, 
And  gret  beting  and  noyse  y-nouj,  as  ther  thundre 

were ; 
So  that  Brendan  agaste  sore,  and  him  blescede  faste. 
Ther  cam  out  a  grislich  wijt  wel  lither  atte  laste ; 
Thurf  suart  and  berning  al  his  ejen  upe  hem  he  caste, 
And  turnde  him  in  anon  ;  this  monekes  were  agaste. 
This  lither  thing  maked  a  cri  that  me  mi3te  i-hure 

wide; 
Tho  come  ther  suche  schrewen  mo  wel  thicke  bi  eche 

side, 
"With  tangen  and  with  hameres  berninge  meni  on. 
To  the  brym  hi  urne  of  the  see  after  the  schip  echon. 
Tho  hi  ne  mi3te  come  ther  ne3,  hi  gonne  to  crie  faste. 
And  here  oules  al  brenninge  after  the  monekes  caste ; 
That  me  ne  mi3te  nothing  bote  fur  i-seo  ne  i-hure, 
The  see  as  he  ful  a-doun  tho3te  ek  al  a-fure. 
Ech  caste  upon  other  his  oules  al  an  he3, 
And  aboute  the  schip  in  the  see,  ac  nevere  ne  cam  non 

ne3. 
Atte  laste  hi  turnde  hem  a3en,  tho  hi  ne  spedde  no3t 

there. 
And  al  that  lond  tho3te  hem  ek  a-fur  as  the3  hit  were. 
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And  al  the  see  ther-aboute  smokede  and  brende  faste, 
Strong  was  that  stench  and  that  longe  i-laste. 
Thothe  monekes  were  so  fur  that  hi  nemijte  i-seo  no- 
more, 
Here  3ullinge  3ut  hi  hurde,  the  schrewen  wepe  sore. 
"  Hon  thin3th  jou,"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "  was  this  a 

murie  pas  ? 
We  ne  wilnyeth  come  her  nomore,  an  ende  of  helle 

hit  was, 
And  the  develen  hopede  wel  of  ous  habbe  i-had  a  god 

cas ; 
Ac  i-hered  beo  Jhesu  Crist,  hi  caste  an  ambesas." 
THE  southerne  wynd  i-laste  3ut,  and  drof  hem  evere 

forth, 
So  that  hi  se3e  an  huUe  wel  he3  fur  in  the  north, 
Cloudi  and  berninge  smoke,  gret  stench  was  there ; 
The  lie  of  the  fur  stod  an  he3  as  hit  a  was  were : 
If  ther  was  moche  smoke  in  than  other,  3ut  was  ther 

wel  more. 
On  of  his  monekes  bigan  tho  to  wepe  and  3ulle  sore ; 
For  his  tjme  was  to  i-come  that  he  ne  mi3te  no  leng 

abide. 
He  hipte  him  amidde  the  see  out  of  the  schip  biside. 
And  orn  him  faste  upon  this  water  to  this  grisliche 

fure ; 
He  cride  and  3al  so  dulfulliche,  that  ruthe  hit  was  to 

hure : 
"Alias!  "  he  seide,  "mi  wrecche  lyf!  for  nou  ich  i-seo 

myn  ende. 
Mid  30U  ich  habbe  in  joye  i-beo,  and  y  ne  mai  mid  30U 

wende : 
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Acursed  beo  heo  that  me  bar,  and  the  tjme  that  ich 

was  i-bore, 
And  the  fader  that  me  bi3at,  for  ich  am  nou  for-lore  !" 
A  3EN  him  the  develen  come  anon,  and  nome  thane 

wrecche  faste, 
And  defoulede  him  stronge  y-nou3,  and  amidde  the  fur 

him  caste. 
Tho  he  fonde  that  seint  Brendan  seide  tho  he  out  wende, 
Him  faiilede  grace,  hou  so  hit  was,  his  lyf  to  amende. 
So  stronge  brende  the  mountayne,  that  nothing  hi  ne 

seje. 
The  3ut  hi  were  fur  ther-fram.  bote  fur  and  lie. 
Tho  turnde  the  wynd  into  the  north;  and  south- ward 

hem  drof  faste. 
In  thulke  side  strong  y-nou3  sove  ny3t  the  wynd  i-laste. 
go  longe  hi  wende  evene  south,   that  hi  se3e  attan 

ende 
A  hard  roch  in  the  see,  and  the  see  ther-over  wende  ; 
Ther-over  the  see  caste  i-lome  and  ofte  he  was  bar. 
Tho  hi  come  the  roche  ne3  of  other  hi  were  i-war  : 
Ano-ward  tho  se  hi  8030  sitte,  wan  the  see  withdrou3, 
A  wrecche  gost  sitte  naked,  bar  and  meseise  y-nou3; 
Above  him  was  a  cloth  i-teid  mid  tuei  tongen  faste. 
The  nyther  ende  tilde  to  his  chynne,  over  al  the  wynd 

him  caste. 
That  the  water  withdrou3,  the  cloth  that  heng  he3e 
Beot  as  the  wynd  bleu  the  wrecche  amidde  than  e3e. 
The  wawesbeote  him  of  the  seebifore  and  eke  bihynde; 
Wrecchedere  gost  than  he  was  ne  mai  noman  fynde. 
Seint  Brendan  bad  him  a  Godes  name  telle  him  what 

he  were, 
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And  what  he  hadcle  God  mis-do,  and  whi  he  sete  there. 
"  Ich  am,"  he  seide,  "  a  dulful  gost,  wrecche  Judas, 
That  for  pans  oure  Loverd  solde,  and  an  urthe  mid  him 

was; 
Nis  this  no3t  mi  ri5^te  stede,  ac  oure  Loverd  me  doth 

grace 
To  habbe  her  mi  parays,  as  ^e  seoth,  in  this  place, 
For  no  godnisse  that  ich  habbe  i-do,  bote  of  oure  Lo- 

verdes  milce  and  ore, 
For  J  ne  mijte  habbe  so  moche  pj  ne  that  y  nere  worthe 

more ; 
For  in  the  brenninge  hul  that  ech  of  jou  i-say 
Mi  rijt  is  to  beo  and  brenne  bothe  ny3t  and  day. 
Ther  ich  was  this  other  daitho  30ure  brother  thider  com^ 
And  was  into  pyne  i-lad,  and  sone  hadde  his  dom ; 
Therfore  helle  was  tho  glad  y-nouj,  that  he  makede  the 

grettere  lye 
For  joye  tho  he  was  i-come  that  je  so  fur  i-sye. 
So  he  doth  whan  eni  soule  furst  is  thider  i-come. 
Thurf  oure  Loverdes  suete  milce  ich  am  nou  thanne 

y-nome; 
For  ich  am  her  ech  Soneday,  and  fram  the  Saterdayes 

eve 
Forte  hit  beo  thane  Soneday  eve  her  ich  schal  bileve,^ 
And  at  Midewynter  ek  forte  tuelfthe  day  beo  i-do. 
And  fram  byginning  ek  of  Ester  forte  Whitsoneday 

also, 
And  at  oure  Lefdi  feste  ek,  for  ful  of  milce  heo  is ; 
In  al  the  other  tyme  of  the  jer  in  helle  ich  am  i-wis.. 
With  Pilatus,  Herodes,  Anne,  and  Kayfas, 
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Bote  ich  mai  cursi  the  tyme  that  ich  i-bore  was; 
And  ich  bidde  30U  for  the  love  of  God  that  36  fondie  in 

alle  wyse, 
That  ich  bileve  her  al  ni3t  forte  the  sonne  arise. 
And  that  3e  wite  me  fram  the  develen  that  cometh  sone 

after  me." 
CEINT   Brendan   seide,    "  Thurf  Godes   grace   we 

schuUe  schnlde  the  : 
Tel  me  what  is  the  cloth  that  so  he3e  hongeth  there." 
**  Tho  ich  was  an  urthe,"  quath  Judas,  "  and  oureLo- 

verdes  pans  ber, 
This  cloth  ich  3af  a  mesel,  and  for  myne  nas  hit  no3t, 
Ac  hit  was  mid  oure  Loverdes  pans  and  mid  oure  bre- 

therne  i-bo3t  ; 
Ac  for  ich  hit  3af  for  Godes  love  nou  hit  is  me  bifore, 
For  me  ne  schal  nothing  for  him  do  that  schal  beo 

forlore; 
And  for  hit  was  other  mannes,  as  myn  inwit  understod, 
Hit  me  doth  the3  hit  hongi  her  more  harm  than  god, 
For  hit  bet  in  myn  63 en  sore,   and  doth  me  harm 

y-nou3." 
Her  me  mai  i-seo  which  hit  is  to  3yve  other  manes 

with  WOU3, 
As  woleth  meni  riche  men  mid  unri3t  al  dai  take 
Of  pore  men  her  and  thar,  and  almisse  siththe  make  ; 
That  hi  doth  for  Godes  love  ne  schal  hem  no3t  beo 

for3ute, 
Ac  to  pyne  hit  schal  hem  turne,  as  hi  mowe  thanne 

wite. 
"  The  tongen  also,"  quath  Judas,  "  that  3e  seoth  hongen 

an  he3, 
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Preostes  icli  3af  an  urthe,  tlierfore  here  hi  beoth  ; 
For  clenliche  me  schal  eche  thing  fynde  that  me  doth 

for  his  love. 
The  ston  upe  whan  ich  sitte,  that  maketh  me  sitte 

above, 
In    a   wei  ich  him   fond  ligge  ther  no  neod   nas  to 

ston, 
Ich  caste  him  in  a  dupe  dich  that  me  mijte  ther-over 

gon. 
Fewe  gode  dede  ich  habbe  i-do  that  ich  mowe  of  telle, 
Ac  non  so  lute  that  j  ne  fynde  her  other  in  helle." 
THO  hit  was  eve  thane  Sonedai,  the  develen  come 

blaste. 
To  lede  to  helle  this  wrecche  gost ;  hi  cride  and  3ulle 

faste, 
"  Wend  hunne,"  hi  seide,  "  thu  Godes  man,  thu  nast 

no3t  her  to  done, 
Let  ous  habbe  oure  felawe  and  lede  to  helle  sone ; 
For  we  ne  there  oure  maister  i-seo  er  we  him  habbe 

i-brou3t  : 
"Wend  fram  him,  for  hit  is  tyme,  and  ne  lette  ous  nou3t.'^ 
"  I  lette  30U  no3t,"  quath  seint  Brendan,  "  ne  ne  witie 

30U  her, 
That  doth  oure  Loverd  Jhesu  Crist,  that  is  of  more 

poer." 
"  JJOU  therstou,"  quath  this  develen,    **  bifore  him 

nemne  his  name  ? 
Ke  bitrayde  he  him  and  solde  ek  to  dethe  with  grete 

schame  ?" 
Seint  Brendan  seide, "  In  his  name  ich  hote  30U  as  ich  maij 
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That  56  ne  tuouche  him  nojt  to  ni3t,  er  to  morwe  that 

hit  beo  day." 
Grisliche  the  develen  3ulle,  and  ajen  gonne  fleo. 
Judas  thonkede  pitousliche,  that  deol  hit  was  to  seo. 
A-morwe^  so  sone  as  hit  was  dai,  the  develen  gonne 

blaste, 
Grisliche  hi  cride  and  3ulle  also,  and  chidde  also  faste, 
"Awei!"  hi  seide,  ^'thu  Godes  man,  acursed  beo  the 

stounde 
That  thu  come  her  owhar  about,  and  that  we  there 

here  founde  : 
Oure  maister  ous  hath  i-turmented  so  grisliche  allonge 

ni3t. 
And  stronge  y-nou3,  for  we  ne  brou3te  mid  ous  this 

lithere  wi3t. 
Ac  we  wolleth  ous  wel  awreke,  upe  him  silve  hit  schal  go, 
For  we  schulle  this  six  dayes  therfore  dubli  his  wo." 
This  wrecche  gost  quakede  tho,  that  reuthe  hit  was  to 

telle ; 
The  develen  him  nome  wel  grisliche,   and  bere  into 

helle. 
Ac  seint  Brendan  hem  forbed  in  oure  Loverdes  name. 
That  he  nadde  for  thulke  ni3t  nevere  the  more  schame. 
Seint  Brendan  and  his  monekes  in  the  see  forth  wende 
Ri3t  threo  dayes  evene  south,  as  oure  Loverdhem  sende; 
The  furde  dai  hi  se3e  an  yle  al  bi  southe  an  he3, 
Seint  Brendan  si3te  sore  tho  he  this  yle  i-se3, 
"  Poul,"  he  seide,  "  the  ermite,  is  in  the  yle  that  ich 

i-seo, 
Ther  he  hath  withoute  mete  this  fourti  3er  i-beo." 
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THO  hi  come  to  this  yle,  yn  hi  wencle  echon, 

The  ermite  that  was  so  old  ajcn  hem  com  gon; 
His  her  to  his  fet  tilde  of  berde  and  of  heved. 
And  helede  al  aboute  his  bodi,  nas  ther  no  bar  on  him 

bileved  ; 
None  other  clothes  nadde  he  on,  his  Ijmes  were  al  hore. 
Seint  Brendan  him  bihulde,  and  gan  to  sike  sore, 
"  Alias!"  he  seide,  "ich  have  so  jare  in  stede  of  monek 

i-beo, 
And  nou  in  Ijf  of  an  angel  a  man  ich  i-seo." 
"gEO  stille,"  quath  this  Ermite,  "God  doth  bet  bi 

the, 
For  he  schoweth  the  more  than  eni  other  of  his  pri- 

veit^  ; 
For  o  monek  lyveth  bi  the  swynk  of  his  owe  honde, 
And  thnrf  oure  Loverdes  grace  thu  lyvest,  and  thnrf 

his  sonde; 
Of  the  abbey  of  seint  Patrik  monek  ich  was  i-wis. 
And  of  his  church  ai  a  wardeyn,  ther  as  pnrgatorie  is* 
A  dai  ther  com  a  man  to  me,  ich  eschte  what  he  were, 
Ich  am,  he  seide,  thyn  abbod,  of  me  nave  thu  no  fere. 
Non  other  man  than  seint  Patrik  abbot  nis,  ich  sede. 
No  ich  hit  am,  quath  this  other,  "ne  therstou  nothing 

drede. 
To  morwe  arys  sone  days  to  the  see  thu  must  wende, 
A  schip  thu  schal  fynde  jare,  as  oure  Loverd  the  wole 

sende : 
Do  the  forth  in  thulke  schip  in  the  see  wel  wide. 
And  hit  wole  the  lede  into  the  stede  ther  thu  schalt 

abide. 
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Sone  a-morwe  ich  arosto  don  hisholi  bone, 
Forth  ich  wende  to  the  see,  a  schip  ich  fond  sone, 
Mid  me  ich  let  the  schip  i-worthe  ;  wel  evene  forth  hit 

wende, 
Thane  sovethe  dai  into  this  yle  oure  Loverd  me  sende. 
So  sone  ich  was  out  of  tho  schip,  a3e  thane  wei  hit  nom, 
As  evene  as  hit  mi3te  drawe  rijt  as  hit  thider  com. 
Eling  ich  jeode  her  alone,  confort  nadde  ich  non, 
So  that  upe  his  hynder  fet  an  oter  ther  com  gon, 
Mid  his  forthere  fet  he  brou3te  a  fur-ire  and  a  ston, 
Forto  smyte  fur  therwith,  and  of  fisch  god  won. 
This  oter  wende  a3e  anon ;  ich  makede  me  fur  wel  faste, 
And  seoth  me  fisch  a  Godes  name  that  threo  dayes 

i-laste, 
So  that  evere  the  thridde  dai  this  oter  to  me  drou3. 
And  brou3te  me  mete  that  ich  hadde  threo  dayes  y- 

nou3 ; 
Water  of  this  harde  ston,  thurf  oure  Loverdes  sonde, 
Ther  sprong  out  ech  Sonedai  to  drinke  and  to  wasche 

myn  honde. 
THO  ich  hadde  her  in  thisse  lyve  thretti  3er  i-beo. 
This  welle  him  gan  furst  to  schewe,  that  thu  mi3t  her 
i-seo. 
Bi  this  wille  ich  have  i-lyved  four  and  tuenti  3er  nou 

non, 
And  vyfti  3er  ich  was  old  tho  ich  gan  hider  gon  ; 
So  that  of  an  hondred  3er  and  tuenti  ther-to 
Bi  this  tyme  ich  am  i-redi  oure  Loverdes  wille  to  do, 
And  mi  deth  ich  abide  her,  whan  hyne  wole  me  sende. 
Whan  God  wole  that  ich  come  to  him  and  out  of  this 

wordle  wende. 
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And  nym  with  the  of  this  water  what  thu  hast  neode 

ther-to, 
And  wend  forth  faste  in  the  see,  for  thi  wei  nis  no3t 

i-do; 
For  thu  schalt  3ut  in  the  see  fourti  dayes  fare, 
Thanne  thu  schalt  thin  Ester  holde  ther  thu  hast  i-do 

3are, 
And  thanne  thu  schalt  wende  forth  to  the  Lond  of 

Biheste, 
And  ther  thu  schalt  fourti  dayes  bileve  atte  meste, 
And  to  thin  owe  lond  aje  thu  schalt  wende  so." 
This  gode  men  with  deol  y-nou3  departede  ther  a-tuo. 
THIS  gode  men  hem  wende  forth  in  the  see  faste, 

Fourti  dayes  evene  south  the  while  Leynte  i-laste  ; 
To  here  gode  procuratour  an  Ester  eve  hi  come. 
With  hem  he  makede  joye  y-nou3,  as   he   dude  er 

i-lome, 
He  iadde  hem  to  this  grete  fisch,  thider  hi  come  an  eve, 
This  Ester  ni3t  forte  a-morwe  ther  hi  scholde  bileve, 
Ther  hi  seide  here  matyns  and  here  masse  also. 
This  fisch  bigan  to  moevi  him  tho  the  masse  was  i-do. 
And  bar  this  monekes  forth  with  him,  and  swam  forth 

wel  faste. 
In  the  grete  see  wel  grislich,  this  monekes  were  agaste, 
A  wonder  thing  hit  was  to  mete,  ho  so  hit  hadde  i-seie, 
A  so  gret  best  aboute  wende  into  al  the  contreye. 
To  this  Fowelen  Parays  this  monekes  he  Iadde  echon. 
And  sette  hem  up  ther  hol  and  sound,  and  wende  a3e 

anon. 
Tho  this  monekes  thider  come  wel  joyful  hi  Avere  ; 
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Forte  after  the  Trinity  hi  bileved  there. 

For  here  procuratour  bi  thulke  tyme   brou5te    hem 

mete  y-nou3. 
As  he  hadde  er  ofte  i-do,  into  here  schip  hit  droiij, 
And  wende  forth  with  hem  whoder  oure  Loverd  hem 

sende. 
Rijt  evene  toward  than  est  fourti  dayes  hi  wende  ; 
Tho  this  fourti  dayes  were  i-do  hit  bigan  to  haweli 

faste, 
A  wel  dure  myst  ther  com  also  that  wel  longe  i-laste. 
*'  Beoth  glad,"  quath  this  procuratour,  "  and  makieth 

grete  feste, 
For  ich  hit  wot  3e  beoth  nou  nej  the  Lond  of  Biheste." 
THO  hi  come  out  of  this  durke  mist,  and  mijte  aboute 

i-seo. 
Under  the  faireste  lond  hi  come  that  evere  mi5te  beo  ; 
So  cler  and  so  lijt  hit  was,  that  joye  ther  was  y-nou3, 
Treon  ther  were  ful  of  frut  wel  thikke  on  everech  bou3. 
Thikke  hit  was  biset  of  treon,  and  the  treon  thicke  here, 
Thapplen     were    ripe    y-nou3,    ri3t    as    hit    harvest 

were. 
Fourti  dayes  aboute  this  lond  hi  hem  gonne  wende  ; 
Hi  ne  mi3te  fynde  in  non  half  of  this  lond  non  ende  ; 
Hit  was  evere  more  dai,  hi  ne  fonde  nevere  ny3t, 
Hi  ne  wende  fynde  in  no  stede  so  moche  ckr  li3t. 
The  eir  was  evere  in  o  stat,  nother  hot  ne  cold, 
Bote  the  joye  that  hi  fonde  ne  mai  nevere  beo  i-told. 
So  that  hi  come  to  a  fair  water,  hi  ne  mi3te  no3t  over 

wende  ; 
Ac  over  hi  mi3te  the  lond  i-seo  fair  withouten  ende. 
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THO  cam  ther  to  hem  a  junglich  man,  swyse  fair  and 

hende, 
Fairere  man  ne  mi3te  beo,  that  oure  Loverd  hem  gan 

sende. 
He  welcome  ech  bi  his  name,  and  custe  hem  echon. 
And  honurede  faire  seint  Brendan,  and  nom  him  bi 

the  hond  anon. 
"  Lo,"  he  seide,  *'her  is  the  lond  that  ^e  habbeth  i-so3t 

wjde, 
And  the  lengere  for  oure  Loverd  wolde  that  ^e  schulde 

abjde, 
For  3e  scholde  in  the  grete  see  his  priveitez  i-seo. 
Chargieth  30ure  schip  with  this  frut,  for  36  ne  mowe 

no  leng  her  beo, 
For  thu  most  to-ward  thin  owe  lond  a3e-wardes  wende. 
For  thu  schalt  sone  out  of  the  wordle,  thi  Ijf  is  ne3 

than  ende. 
This  water  that  3e  her  i-seoth  deleth  this  lond  a-tuo  ; 
This  half  30U  thin3th  fair  y-nou3,  and  thother  half  also; 
A  3und  half  ne  mowe  3e  come  no3t,  for  hit  nis  no3t  ri3t. 
This  frut  is  evere  i-liche  ripe,  and  this  lond  i-liche  li3t. 
And  whan   oure  Loverd  ech  maner  man  to  him  hath 

i-drawe, 
And  ech  maner  men  knoweth  him,  and  beoth  under  his 

lawe, 
This  lond  wole  thanne  schewe  to-ward  the  wordles 

ende. 
Hem  that  beoth  him  next  i-core  er  hi  hunnes  wende." 
Seint  Brendan  and  his  felawes  of  this  frut  nome  faste, 
And  of  preciouse  stones,  and  into  here  schip  caste, 
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And  faire  and  wel  here  leve  nome  tho  this  was  al  i-do, 
And  mid  wop  and  deol  y-nou3  departede  tho  a-tuo, 
And  wende  hem  ham-ward  in  the  see,  as  oure  Loverd 

hem  sende, 
And  welrathere  come  hem  hom  than  hi  out- ward  wende. 
Here  bretheren,  tho  hi  come  hom,  joyful  were  y-nou3. 
This  holi  man  seint  Brendan  to- ward  dethe  drouj  ; 
For  ever-eft  after  thulke  tyme  of  the  wordle  he  ne 

ro3te, 
Bote  as  a  man  of  thother  wordle,  and  as  he  were  in 

thojte. 
He  deide  in  Irlande  after  thulke  stounde ; 
Meni  miracle  me  hath  ther  siththe  for  him  i-founde  ; 
An  abbei  ther  is  arered  ther  as  his  bodi  was  i-do  : 
Nou  God  ous  bringe  to  thulke  joye  that  his  soule 

wende  to ! 


Amen. 
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Here  begynneth  the  lyfe  of  saynt  Brandon. 
Saynt  Brandon,  the  holy  man,  was  a  monk e,  and  borne 
,  in  Yrlonde,  and  there  he  was  abbot  of  an  hous  wherein 
were  a  thousand  monkes,   and  there  he  ladde  a  full 
strayteand  holy  lyfe,  in  grete  penaunce  and  abstynence, 
and  he  governed  his  monkes  ful  vertuously.     And  than 
within  shorte  tyme  after,  there  came  to  hym  an  holy 
abbot  that  hyght  Beryne  to  vysyte  hym,  and  eche  of 
them  was  joyfull  of  other;  and  than  saynt  Brandon 
began  to  tell  to  the  abbot  Beryne  of  many  wonders 
that  he  had  seen  in  dy  verse  londes.     And  whan  Beryne 
herde  that  of  saynt  Brandon,  he  began  to  sygh,  and  sore 
wepte.     And  saynt  Brandon  comforted  him  the  best 
wyse  he  coude,  sayenge,  "  Ye  come  hyther  for  to  be 
joyfull  with  me,  and  therfore  for  Goddes  love  leveyour 
mournynge,  and  tell  me  what  mervayles  ye  have  seen 
in  the  grete  see  occean,  that  compasseth  all  the  worlde 
aboute,  and  all  other  waters  comen  out  of  hym,  whiche 
renneth  in  all  the  partyes  of  the  erth."     And  than 
Beryne  began  to  tell  to   saynt  Brandon  and  to  his 
monkes   the   mervaylles  that  he  had  seen,  full  sore 
wepynge,  and  sayd,  "  I  have  a  sone,  his  name  is  Mer- 
uoke,  and  he  was  a  monke  of  grete  fame,  whiche  had 

d2 
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grete  desyre  to  seke  aboute  by  shyppe  in  dy  verse 
countrees,  to  fynde  a  solytary  place  wherin  he  myght 
dwell  secretly  out  of  the  besynesse  of  the  worlde,  for 
to  serve  God  quyetly  with  more  devocyon ;  and  I 
counseyled  hym  to  sayle  into  an  ylonde  ferre  in  the  see, 
besydes  the  Mountaynes  of  Stones,  whiche  is  ful  well 
knowen,  and  than  he  made  hym  redy  and  sayled  thy- 
der  with  his  monkes.  And  whan  he  came  thyder,  he 
lyked  that  place  full  well,  where  he  and  his  monkes 
served  our  Lorde  full  devoutly."  And  than  Beryne 
sawe  in  a  visyon  that  this  monke  Meruoke  was  sayled 
ryght  ferre  eestwarde  into  the  see  more  than  thre  dayes 
saylynge,  and  sodeynly  to  his  semynge  there  came  a 
derke  cloude  and  overcovered  them,  that  a  grete  parte 
of  the  daye  they  sawe  no  lyght ;  and  as  our  Lorde 
wold,  the  cloude  passed  awaye,  and  they  sawe  a  full 
fayr  ylond,  and  thyderwarde  they  drewe.  In  that 
ylonde  was  joye  and  myrth  ynough,  and  all  the  erth  of 
that  ylonde  shyned  as  bryght  as  the  sonne,  and  there 
were  the  fayrest  trees  and  herbes  that  ever  ony  man 
sawe,  and  there  were  many  precyous  stones  shynynge 
bryght,  and  every  herbe  there  was  ful  of  fygures,  and 
every  tree  ful  of  fruyte ;  so  that  it  was  a  glorious  sight, 
and  an  hevenly  joye  to  abyde  there.  And  than  there 
came  to  them  a  fayre  yonge  man,  and  full  curtoysly  he 
welcomed  them  all,  and  called  every  monke  by  his 
name,  and  sayd  that  they  were  much  bounde  to  prayse 
the  name  of  our  Lorde  Jesu,  that  wold  of  his  grace 
shewe  to  them  that  glorious  place,  where  is  ever  day, 
and  never  night,  and  this  place  is  called  paradyse  ter- 
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restre.  But  by  this  ylonde  is  an  other  ylonde  wherin 
no  man  may  come.  And  this  yonge  man  sayd  to  them, 
"  Ye  have  ben  here  halfe  a  yere  without  meet,  drynke, 
or  slepe."  And  they  supposed  that  they  had  not  ben 
there  the  space  of  half  an  houre,  so  mery  and  joyfull 
they  were  there.  And  the  yonge  man  tolde  them  that 
this  is  the  place  that  Adam  and  Eve  dwelte  in  fyrst, 
and  ever  should  have  dwelled  here,  yf  that  they  had 
not  broken  the  commaundement  of  God.  And  than 
the  yonge  man  brought  them  to  theyr  shyppe  agayn, 
and  sayd  they  might  no  lenger  abyde  there ;  and  whan 
they  were  all  shypped,  sodeynly  this  yonge  man  van- 
ysshed  away  out  of  theyr  sight.  And  than  within 
shorte  tyme  after,  by  the  purveyaunce  of  our  Lorde 
Jesu,  they  came  to  the  abbey  where  saint  Brandon 
dwelled,  and  than  he  with  his  bretherne  receyved  them 
goodly,  and  demaunded  where  they  had  ben  so  longe, 
and  they  sayd,  "  We  have  ben  in  the  Londe  of  Byheest, 
to-fore  the  gates  of  Paradyse,  where  as  is  ever  daye, 
and  never  night."  And  they  sayd  all  that  the  place  is 
full  delectable,  for  yet  all  theyr  clothes  smelled  of  the 
swete  and  joyfull  place.  And  than  saynt  Brandon 
purposed  soone  after  for  to  seke  that  place  by  Goddes 
helpe,  and  anone  began  to  purvey  for  a  good  shyppe, 
and  a  stronge,  and  vytaylled  it  for  vij.  yere;  and  than 
he  toke  his  leve  of  all  his  bretherne^  and  toke  xij. 
monkes  with  him.  But  or  they  entred  into  the  shyppe 
they  fasted  xl.  dayes,  and  lyved  devoutly,  and  eche  of 
them  receyved  the  sacrament.  And  whan  saynt  Bran- 
don with  his  xij.  monkes  were  entred  into  the  shyppe. 
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there  came  other  two  of  his  monkes,  and  prayed  hym 
that  they  myght  sayle  with  hym.  And  than  he  sayd, 
"  Ye  may  sayle  with  me,  but  one  of  you  shall  go  to 
hell,  or  ye  come  agayn."  But  not  for  that  they  wold 
go  with  hym. 

And  than  saynt  Brandon  badde  the  shypmen  to 
wynde  up  the  sayle,  and  forth  they  sayled  in  Goddes 
name,  so  that  on  the  morow  they  were  out  of  syght  of 
ony  londe ;  and  xl.  dayes  and  xl.  nightes  after  they 
sayled  playn  eest,  and  than  they  sawe  an  ylonde  ferre 
fro  them,  and  they  sayled  thyder-warde  as  fast  as  they 
coude,  and  they  sawe  a  grete  roche  of  stone  appere 
above  all  the  water,  and  thre  dayes  they  sayled  aboute 
it  or  they  coude  gete  in  to  the  place.  But  at  the  last, 
by  the  purveyaunce  of  God,  they  founde  a  lytell  haven, 
and  there  went  a-londe  everychone,  and  than  sodeynly 
came  a  fayre  hounde,  and  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  saynt 
Brandon,  and  made  hym  good  chere  in  his  maner. 
And  than  he  badde  his  bretherne,  "  Be  of  good  chere, 
for  our  Lorde  hath  sente  to  us  his  messenger,  to  lede 
us  into  some  good  place."  And  the  hounde  brought 
them  into  a  fayre  hall,  where  they  founde  the  tables 
spredde  redy,  set  full  of  good  meet  and  drynke.  And 
than  saynt  Brandon  sayd  graces,  and  than  he  and  his 
bretherne  sate  down  and  ete  and  dranke  of  suche  as  they 
founde ;  and  there  were  beddes  redy  for  them,  wherin 
they  toke  theyr  rest  after  theyr  longe  labour.  And 
on  the  mo-rowe  they  returned  agayne  to  theyr  shyppe 
and  sayled  a  longe  tyme  in  the  see  after  or  they  coude 
fynde  ony  londe,  tyll  at  the  last,  by  the  purveyaunce 
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of  God,  they  sawe  ferre  fro  them  a  full  fayre  ylonde, 
ful  of  grene  pasture,  wherin  were  the  whytest  and 
gretest  shepe  that  ever  they  sawe  ;  for  every  shepe  was 
as  grete  as  an  oxe.  And  soone  after  came  to  them  a 
goodly  olde  man,  whiche  welcomed  them,  and  made 
them  good  chere,  and  sayd,  "  This  is  the  Ylonde  of 
Shepe,  and  here  is  never  colde  weder,  but  ever  som- 
mer,  and  that  causeth  the  shepe  to  be  so  grete  and 
whyte ;  they  ete  of  the  best  grasse  and  herbes  that  is 
ony  where."  And  than  this  olde  man  toke  his  leve  of 
them,  and  bad  them  sayle  forth  ryght  eest,  and  within 
shorte  tyme,  by  Goddes  grace,  they  sholde  come  into 
a  place  lyke  paradyse,  wherin  they  shold  kepe  theyr 
Eestertyde. 

And  than  they  sayled  forth,  and  came  soone  after  to 
that  lond ;  but  bycause  of  lytell  depthe  in  some  place, 
and  in  some  place  were  grete  rockes,  but  at  the  last 
they  wente  upon  an  ylonde,  wenynge  to  them  they  had 
ben  safe,  and  made  theron  a  fyre  for  to  dresse  theyr  dy- 
ner,  but  saynt  Brandon  abode  styll  in  the  shyppe.  And 
whan  the  fyre  was  ryght  bote,  and  the  meet  nygh  soden, 
than  this  ylonde  began  to  move ;  wherof  the  monkes 
were  aferde,  and  fledde  anone  to  the  shyppe,  and  lefte 
the  fyre  and  meet  behynde  them,  and  mervayled  sore 
of  the  movyng.  And  saynt  Brandon  comforted  them, 
and  sayd  that  it  was  a  grete  fisshe  named  Jasconye, 
whiche  laboureth  nyght  and  daye  to  put  his  tayle  in 
his  mouth,  but  for  gretnes  he  may  not.  And  than 
anone  they  sayled  west  thre  dayes  and  thre  nyghtes  or 
they  sawe  ony  londe,  wherfore  they  were  ryght  hevy. 
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But  soone  after,  as  God  wold,  they  sawe  a  fayre 
ylonde,  full  of  floures,  herbes,  and  trees,  wlierof  they 
thanked  God  of  his  good  grace,  and  anone  they  went 
on  londe.  And  whan  they  had  gone  longe  in  this, 
they  founde  a  ful  fayre  well,  and  therby  stode  a  fayre 
tree,  full  of  bowes,  and  on  every  bough  sate  a  fayre 
byrde,  and  they  sate  so  thycke  on  the  tree  that  unneth 
ony  lefe  of  the  tree  myght  be  seen,  the  nombre  of  them 
was  so  grete,  and  they  songe  so  meryly  that  it  was  an 
hevenly  noyse  to  here.  Wherfore  saynt  Brandon 
kneled  down  on  his  knees,  and  wepte  for  joye,  and 
made  his  prayers  devoutly  unto  our  Lord  God  to  knowe 
what  these  byrdes  ment.  And  than  anone  one  of  the 
byrdes  fledde  fro  the  tree  to  saynt  Brandon,  and  he 
with  flykerynge  of  his  wynges  made  a  full  mery  noyse 
lyke  a  fydle,  that  hym  semed  he  herde  never  so  joy- 
full  a  melodye.  And  than  saynt  Brandon  commaunded 
the  byrde  to  tell  hym  the  cause  why  they  sate  so  thycke 
on  the  tree,  and  sange  so  meryly.  And  than  the 
byrde  sayd,  "  Somtyme  we  were  aungels  in  heven,  but 
whan  our  mayster  Lucyfer  fell  down  into  hell  for  his 
hygh  pryde,  we  fell  with  hym  for  our  offences,  some 
hyther,  and  some  lower,  after  the  qualyte  of  theyr 
trespace ;  and  bycause  our  trepace  is  but  lytell,  ther- 
fore  our  Lorde  hath  set  us  here  out  of  all  payne  in  full 
grete  joye  and  myrth,  after  his  pleasynge,  here  to 
serve  hym  on  this  tree  in  the  best  maner  that  we  can. 
The  Sonday  is  a  day  of  rest  fro  all  worldly  occupacyon, 
and,  therfore,  that  daye  all  we  be  made  as  whyte  as 
ony  snow,  for  to  prayse  our  Lorde  in  the  best  wyse  we 
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may."  And  than  this  byrde  sayd  to  saynt  Brandon, 
"It  is  xij.  monethes  past  that  ye  departed  fro  your 
abbey,  and  in  the  vij.  yere  hereafter  ye  shall  se  the 
place  that  ye  desyre  to  come,  and  all  this  vij.  yere  ye 
shal  kepe  your  Eester  here  with  us  every  yere,  and  in 
the  ende  of  the  vij.  yere  ye  shal  come  into  the  Londe 
of  Byhest."  And  this  was  on  Eester  daye  that  the 
byrde  sayd  these  wordes  to  saynt  Brandon.  And  than 
this  fowle  flewe  agayn  to  his  felawes  that  sate  on  the 
tree.  And  than  all  the  byrdes  began  to  synge  even- 
songe  so  meryly,  that  it  was  an  hevenly  noyse  to  here ; 
and  after  souper  saynt  Brandon  and  his  felawes  wente 
to  bedde,  and  slepte  well,  and  on  the  morowe  they 
arose  betymes,  and  than  those  byrdes  began  matyns, 
pryme,  and  houres,  and  all  suche  service  as  Chrysten 
men  use  to  synge. 

And  saynt  Brandon  with  his  felawes  abode  there 
viij.  wekes,  tyU  Trinity  Sonday  was  past  ;  and  they 
sayled  agayne  to  the  Ylonde  of  Shepe,  and  there  they 
vytayled  them  wel,  and  syth  toke  theyr  leve  of  that 
olde  man,  and  returned  agayn  to  shyppe.  And  than 
the  byrde  of  the  tree  came  agayn  to  saynt  Brandon, 
and  said,  "  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  ye  shall  sayle  fro 
hens  into  an  ylonde,  wherein  is  an  abbey  of  xxiiij. 
monkes,  whiche  is  fro  this  place  many  a  myle,  and 
there  ye  shall  holde  your  Chrystmasse,  and  your 
Eester  with  us,  lyke  as  I  tolde  you."  And  than  this 
byrde  flewe  to  his  felawes  agayn.  And  than  saynt 
Brandon  and  his  felawes  sayled  forth  in  the  occyan  ; 
and  soone  after  fell  a  grete  tempest  on  them,  in  whiche 
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they  were  gretely  troubled  longe  tyme,  and  sore  for- 
laboured.  And  after  that,  they  founde  by  the  purvey- 
aunce  of  God  an  ylonde  whiche  was  ferre  fro  them,  and 
than  they  full  mekely  prayed  to  our  Lord  to  sende 
them  thyder  in  safety,  but  it  was  xl.  dayes  after  or  they 
came  thyder,  wherfore  all  the  monkes  were  so  wery  of 
that  trouble  that  they  set  lytel  pryce  by  theyr  lyves, 
and  cryed  contynually  to  our  Lord  to  have  mercy  on 
them  and  brynge  them  to  that  ylonde  in  safete.  And 
by  the  purveyaunce  of  God,  they  came  at  the  last  into 
a  lytell  haven  ;  but  it  was  so  strayte  that  unneth  the 
shyppe  might  come  in.  And  after  they  came  to  an 
ancre,  and  anone  the  monkes  went  to  londe,  and  whan 
they  had  longe  walked  about,  at  the  last  they  founde 
two  fayre  welles  ;  that  one  was  fayre  and  clere  water, 
and  that  other  was  somwhat  troubly  and  thycke.  And 
than  they  thanked  our  Lorde  full  humbly  that  had 
brought  them  thyder  in  safety,  and  they  wolde  fayne 
have  droken  of  that  water,  but  saynt  Brandon  charged 
them  that  they  sholde  take  none  without lycence,  ''for 
yf  we  absteyne  us  a  whyle,  our  Lord  wyll  purvey  for 
us  in  the  best  wyse."  And  anone  after  came  to  them 
a  fayre  old  man,  with  hoor  heer,  and  welcomed  them 
ful  mekely,  and  kyssed  saynt  Brandon,  and  ledde  them 
by  many  a  fayre  welle  tyll  they  came  to  a  fayre  abbey, 
where  they  were  receyved  with  grete  honour,  and 
solempne  processyon,  with  xxiiij.  monkes  all  in  ryal 
copes  of  cloth  of  golde,  and  a  ryall  crosse  was  before 
them.  And  than  the  abbot  welcomed  saynt  Brandon 
and  his  felawshyp,  and  kyssed  them  full  mekely,  and 
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toke  saynt  Brandon  by  the  hande,  and  ledde  hym  with 
his  monkes  into  a  fayre  hall,  and  set  them  downe 
a-rowe  upon  the  benche  ;  and  the  abbot  of  the  place 
wasshed  all  theyr  feet  with  fayre  water  of  the  well 
that  they  sawe  before,  and  after  ladde  them  into  the 
fraytour,  and  there  set  them  amonge  his  covent.  And 
anone  there  came  one  by  the  purveyaunce  of  God, 
whiche  served  them  well  of  meet  and  drynke.  For 
every  monke  had  set  before  hym  a  fayre  whyte  lofe 
and  whyte  rotes  and  herbes,  whiche  were  ryght 
delycyous,  but  they  wyst  not  what  rotes  they  were  ; 
and  they  dranke  of  the  water  of  the  fayre  clere  welle 
that  they  sawe  before  whan  they  came  fyrst  a-londe, 
whiche  saynt  Brandon  forbadde  them.  And  than  the 
abbot  came  and  chered  saynt  Brandon  and  his  monkes, 
and  prayed  them  to  ete  and  drynke  for  charite,  "  for 
every  day  our  Lorde  sendeth  a  goodly  olde  man  that 
cover eth  this  table,  and  setteth  our  meet  and  drynke 
to-fore  us;  but  we  knowe  not  how  it  cometh,  ne  we 
ordeyne  never  no  meet  ne  drynke  for  us,  and  yet  we  have 
ben  Ixxx.  yere  here,  and  ever  our  Lorde  (worshypped 
mote  he  be!)  fedeth  us.  We  ben  xxiiij.  monkes  in 
nombre,  and  every  feryall  day  of  the  weke  he  sendeth 
to  us  xij.  loves,  and  every  Sondaye  and  feestful  day 
xxiiij.  loves,  and  the  breed  that  we  leve  at  dyner  we 
ete  at  souper.  And  nowe  at  your  comynge  our  Lorde 
hath  sente  to  us  xlviij.  loves,  for  to  make  you  and  us 
mery  togyder  as  brethern,  and  alwaye  xij.  of  us  go  to 
dyner,  whyles  other  xij.  kepe  the  quere  ;  and  thus  have 
we  done  this  Ixxx.  yere,  for  so  longe  have  we  dwelled 
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here  in  this  abbey ;  and  we  came  hyther  out  of  the 
abbey  of  saynt  Patrykes  in  Yrelonde,  and  thus,  as  ye 
se,  our  Lorde  hath  purveyd  for  us,  but  none  of  us 
knoweth  how  it  comethj  but  God  alone,  to  whome  be 
gyven  honour  and  laude  worlde  without  ende.  And 
here  in  this  londe  is  ever  fayre  weder,  and  none  of  us 
hath  ben  seke  syth  we  came  hyther.  And  whan  we  go 
to  masse,  or  to  ony  other  servyce  of  our  Lorde  in  the 
chirche,  anone  seven  tapers  of  waxe  ben  set  in  the 
quere,  and  ben  lyght  at  every  tyme  without  mannes 
hande,  and  so  brenne  daye  and  nyght  at  every  houre 
of  servyce,  and  never  waste  ne  mynysshe  as  longe  as 
we  have  ben  here,  whiche  is  Ixxx.  yere." 

And  than  saynt  Brandon  wente  to  the  chirche  with 
the  abbot  of  the  place,  and  there  they  sayd  evensonge 
togyder  full  devoutly.  And  than  saynt  Brandon  loked 
up-ward  to-warde  the  crucifyxe,  and  sawe  our  Lorde 
hangynge  on  the  crosse,  which  was  made  of  fyne 
cristal  and  curyously  wrought ;  and  in  the  quere  were 
xxiiij.  setes  for  xxiiij.  monkes,  and  the  vij.  tapers 
brennynge,  and  the  abbottes  sete  was  made  in  the 
myddes  of  the  quere.  And  than  saynt  Brandon  de- 
manded of  the  abbot  how  longe  they  had  kepte  that 
scylence  that  none  of  them  spake  to  other."  And  he 
sayd,  "  This  xxiiij .  yere  we  spake  never  one  to  an 
other."  And  than  saynt  Brandon  wepte  for  joye  of 
theyr  holy  conversation.  And  than  saynt  Brandon 
desyred  of  the  abbot  that  he  and  his  monkes  might 
dwell  there  styll  with  hym.  To  whom  the  abbot  sayd, 
*'  Syr,  that  may  ye  not  do  in  no  wyse,  for  our  Lorde 
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hath  shewed  to  you  in  what  maner  ye  shall  be  guyded 
tyll  the  vij.  yere  be  fulfylled,  and  after  thatterme  thou 
shalte  with  thy  monkes  returne  into  Yrlonde  in  safete ; 
but  on  of  the  two  monkes  that  came  last  to  you  shall 
dwell  in  the  Ylonde  of  Ankers,  and  that  other  shall  go 
quycke  to  hell.  And  as  saynt  Brandon  kneled  in  the 
chirche,  he  sawe  a  bryght  shynynge  aungell  come  in  at 
the  wyndowe,  and  lyghted  all  thelyghtes  in  the  chirche, 
and  than  he  flewe  out  agayn  at  the  wyndowe  unto  heven, 
and  than  saynt  Brandon  mervayled  gretly  how  the  lyght 
brenned  so  fayre  and  wasted  not.  And  than  the  abbot 
sayd  that  it  is  wryten  that  Moyses  sawe  a  busshe  all 
on  a  fyre,  and  yet  it  brenned  not,  "  and  therefore  mer- 
vayle  not  therof,  for  the  myght  of  our  Lorde  is  now  as 
grete  as  ever  it  was." 

And  whan  saynt  Brandon  had  dwelled  there  fro 
Chrystmasse  even  tyll  the  xij.  daye  was  passed,  than 
he  toke  his  leve  of  the  abbot  and  covent,  and  returned 
with  his  monkes  to  his  shyppe,  and  sayled  fro  thens 
with  his  monkes  to-warde  the  abbey  of  saynt  Hylaryes, 
but  they  had  grete  tempestes  in  the  see  fro  that  tyme 
tyll  Palme  Sondaye.  And  than  they  came  to  the 
Ylonde  of  Shepe,  and  there  were  receyved  of  the  olde 
man,  whiche  brought  them  to  a  fayre  hall  and  served 
them.  And  on  Sher-Thursdaye  after  souper  he  was- 
shed  theyr  feet  and  kyssed  them,  lyke  as  our  Lorde 
dyd  to  his  discyples,  and  there  abode  tyll  Saterdaye 
Eester  even,  and  than  they  departed  and  sayled  to  the 
place  where  the  grete  fysshe  laye,  and  anone  they 
sawe  theyr  caudron  upon  the  fysshes  backe  whiche 
they  had  left  there  xij.  monethes  to-fore,   and  there 
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they  kepte  the  servyce  of  the  resurreccyon  on  the 
fysshes  backe,  and  after  they  sayled  the  same  daye  by 
the  mornynge  to  the  ylonde  where  as  the  tree  of 
byrdes  was,  and  than  the  sayd  byrde  welcomed  saynt 
Brandon  and  all  his  felawshyp,  and  went  agayn  to  the 
tree  and  sangefuU  meryly.  And  there  he  andhismonkes 
dwelled  fro  Eester  tyll  Trynit^  Sondaye,  as  they  dyd 
the  yere  before,  in  full  grete  joye  and  myrth  ;  and 
dayly  they  herde  the  mery  servyce  of  the  byrdes 
syttynge  on  the  tree.  And  than  the  byrde  tolde  to 
saynt  Brandon  that  he  sholde  returne  agayn  at  Chryst- 
masse  to  the  abbey  of  monkes,  and  at  Eester  thyder 
agayn,  and  the  other  dele  of  the  yere  labour  in  the  oc- 
cean  in  full  grete  perylles,  "and  fro  yere  to  yere  tyll  the 
vij .  yere  ben  accomplysshed,  and  than  shall  ye  come  to 
the  joyfuU  place  of  Paradyse,  and  dwell  there  xl.  daye 
in  full  grete  joye  and  myrth  ;  and  after  ye  shall 
returne  home  into  your  owne  abbey  in  safete,  and 
there  end  your  lyf  and  come  to  the  blysse  of  heven, 
to  whiche  our  Lorde  bought  you  with  his  precyous 
blode."  And  than  the  aungell  of  oure  Lorde  ordeyned 
all  thynge  that  was  nedefuU  to  saynt  Brandon  and  to 
his  monkes,  invytayles  and  all  other  thynges  necessary. 
And  than  they  thanked  our  Lorde  of  his  grete  goodnes 
that  he  had  shewed  to  them  ofte  in  theyr  grete  nede, 
and  than  sayled  forth  in  the  grete  see  occcan  abydynge 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  in  grete  trouble  and  tempestes, 
and  soone  after  came  to  them  an  horryble  fysshe, 
whiche  folowed  the  shyppe  long  tyme,  castynge  so 
moche  water  out  of  his  mouth  into  the  shyppe,  that 
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they  supposed  to  have  ben  drowned.  Wherfore  they 
devoutly  prayed  to  God  to  delyver  them  of  that  grete 
peryll.  And  anone  after  came  an  other  fysshe,  greter 
than  he,  out  of  the  west  see,  and  faught  with  him,  and 
at  the  laste  clave  hym  in  thre  places,  and  than  returned 
agayne.  And  than  they  thanked  mekely  our  Lord  of 
theyr  delyveraunce  fro  this  grete  peryll ;  but  they  were 
in  grete  hevynesse,  because  theyr  vytayles  were  nygh 
spente.  But,  by  the  ordynaunce  of  our  Lorde,  there 
came  a  byrde  and  brought  to  them  a  grete  braunche  of 
a  vine  full  of  reed  grapes,  by  whiche  they  lyved  xiiij. 
dayes;  and  than  they  came  to  a  lytell  ylonde,  wherin 
were  many  vynes  full  of  grapes,  and  they  there  londed, 
and  thanked  God,  and  gadred  as  many  grapes  as  they 
lyved  by  xl.  dayes  after,  alwaye  saylynge  in  the  see  in 
many  a  storme  and  tempest.  And  as  they  thus  sayled, 
sodeynly  came  fleynge  towarde  them  a  grete  grype, 
whiche  assayled  them  and  was  lyke  to  have  destroyed 
them;  wherfore  they  devoutly  prayed  for  helpe  and 
ayde  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Chryst.  And  than  the  byrde  of 
the  tree  of  the  ylonde  where  they  had  holden  theyr 
Eester  to-fore  came  to  the  gripe  and  smote  out  both  his 
eyen,  and  after  slewe  hym  ;  wherof  they  thanked  our 
Lorde,  and  than  sayled  forth  contynually  tyll  saynt 
Peters  daye,  and  than  songen  they  solempnely  theyr 
servyce  in  the  honour  of  the  feest.  And  in  that  place 
the  water  was  so  clere,  that  they  myght  se  all  the 
fysshes  that  were  aboute  them,  wherof  they  were  full 
sore  agast,  and  the  monkes  counseyled  saynt  Brandon 
to  synge  no  more,  for  all  the  fysshes  lay  than  as  they 
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had  slepte.  And  than  saynt  Brandon  sayd,  "  Drede  ye 
not,  for  ye  have  kepte  by  two  Eesters  the  feest  of  the 
resurreccion  upon  the  grete  fysshes  backe,  and  ther- 
fore  drede  ye  not  of  these  lytel  fysshes."  And  than 
saynt  Brandon  made  hym  redy,  and  wente  to  masse, 
and  badde  his  monkes  to  synge  the  best  wyse  they 
coude.  And  than  anone  all  the  fysshes  awoke  and 
came  aboute  the  shippe  so  thicke,  that  unneth  they 
myght  se  the  water  for  the  fysshes.  And  whan  the 
masse  was  done,  all  the  fysshes  departed  so  that  they 
were  no  more  seen. 

And  seven  dayes  they  sayled  alwaye  in  that  clere 
water.  And  than  there  came  a  south  wynde  and  drove 
the  shyppe  north-warde,  where  as  they  sawe  an  ylonde 
full  derke  and  full  of  stenche  and  smoke;  and  there 
they  herde  grete  blowynge  and  blastyng  of  belowes, 
but  they  myght  se  no  thynge,  but  herde  grete  thon- 
drynge,  wherof  they  were  sore  aferde  and  blyssed  them 
ofte.  And  soone  after  there  came  one  stertynge  out 
all  brennynge  in  fyre,  and  stared  full  gastly  on  them 
with  grete  staryng  eyen,  of  whome  the  monkes  were 
agast,  and  at  his  departyng  from  them  he  made  the 
horryblest  crye  that  myght  be  herde.  And  soone 
there  came  a  grete  nombre  of  fendes  and  assayled 
them  with  hokes  and  brennynge  yren  malles,  whiche 
ranne  on  the  water,  folowyng  fast  theyr  shyppe,  in 
suche  wyse  that  it  semed  all  the  see  to  be  on  a  fyre; 
but  by  the  wyll  of  God  they  had  no  power  to  hurte  ne 
to  greve  them,  ne  theyr  shyppe.  Wherfore  the  fendes 
began  to  rore  and  crye,  and  threwe  theyr  hokes  and 
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malles  at  them.  And  they  than  were  sore  aferde,  and 
prayed  to  God  for  comforte  and  helpe;  for  they  sawe 
the  fendes  all  about  the  shyppe,  and  them  semed  that 
all  the  ylonde  and  the  see  to  be  on  a  fyre.  And  with 
a  sorowfull  crye  all  the  fendes  departed  fro  them  and 
returned  to  the  place  that  they  came  fro.  And  than 
saynt  Brandon  tolde  to  them  that  this  was  a  parte  of 
hell,  and  therfore  he  charged  them  to  be  stedfast  in 
the  fayth,  for  they  shold  yet  se  many  a  dredefull  place 
or  they  came  home  agayne.  And  than  came  the  south 
wynde  and  drove  them  ferther  into  the  north,  where 
they  sawe  an  hyll  all  on  fyre,  and  a  foule  smoke  and 
stenche  comyng  from  thens,  and  the  fyre  stode  on  eche 
syde  of  the  hyll  lyke  a  wall  all  brennynge.  And  than 
one  of  his  monkes  began  to  crye  and  wepe  ful  sore, 
and  sayd  that  his  ende  was  comen,  and  that  he  might 
abyde  no  lenger  in  the  shyppe,  and  anone  he  lepte  out 
of  the  shyppe  into  the  see,  and  than  he  cryed  and 
rored  fidl  pyteously,  cursynge  the  tyme  that  he  was 
borne,  and  also  fader  and  moder  that  bygate  him, 
bycause  they  sawe  no  better  to  his  correccyon  in  his 
yonge  age,  "  for  now  I  must  go  to  perpetual  payne." 
And  than  the  sayenge  of  saynt  Brandon  was  veryfyed 
that  he  sayd  to  hym  whan  he  entred  into  the  shyppe. 
Therfore  it  is  good  a  man  to  do  penaunce  and  forsake 
synne,  for  the  houre  of  deth  is  incertayne. 

And  than  anone  the  wynde  turned  into  the  north, 
and  drove  the  shyppe  into  the  south,  whiche  sayled  vij. 
dayes  contynually  ;  and  they  came  to  a  grete  rocke 
standynge  in  the  see,  and  theron  sate  a  naked  man  in 
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full  grete  mysery  and  payne;  for  the  wawes  of  the  see 
had  so  beten  his  body  that  all  the  flesshe  was  gone  of, 
and  nothynge  lefte  but  synewes  and  bare  bones.  And 
whan  the  wawes  were  gone,  there  was  a  canvas  that 
henge  over  his  heed  whiche  bette  his  body  full  sore 
with  the  blowynge  of  the  wynde  ;  and  also  there  were 
two  oxe  tongues  and  a  grete  stone  that  he  sate  on, 
whiche  dyd  hym  full  grete  ease.  And  than  saynt 
Brandon  charged  hym  to  tell  hym  what  he  was.  And 
he  sayd,  "  My  name  is  Judas,  that  solde  our  Lorde  Jesu 
Chryst  for  xxx.  pens,  whiche  sytteth  here  moche 
wretchedly,  liow  be  it  I  am  worthy  to  be  in  the  gretest 
payne  that  is  ;  but  our  Lorde  is  so  mercyfuU  that  he 
hath  rewarded  me  better  than  I  have  deserved,  for  of 
ryght  my  place  is  in  the  brennynge  hell ;  but  I  am  here 
but  certaynetymes  of  theyere^  that  is,  fro  Chrystmasseto 
twelfth  daye,  and  fro  Eester  tyll  Whytsontyde  be  past, 
and  every  feestfuU  daye  of  our  lady,  and  every  Sater- 
daye  at  noone  tyll  Sonday  that  evensonge  be  done  ; 
but  all  other  tymes  I  lye  styll  in  hell  in  ful  brennynge 
fyre  with  Pylate,  Herode,  and  Cayphas;  therfore 
accursed  be  the  tyme  that  ever  I  knewe  them."  And 
than  Judas  prayed  saynt  Brandon  to  abyde  styll  there 
all  that  nyght,  and  that  he  wolde  kepe  hym  there  styll 
that  the  fendes  sholde  not  fetche  hym  to  hell.  And 
he  sayd,  "  With  Goddes  helpe  thou  shalt  abyde  here  all 
this  nyght."  And  than  he  asked  Judas  what  cloth  that 
was  that  henge  over  his  heed.  And  he  sayd  it  was  a  cloth 
that  he  gave  unto  a  lepre,  whiche  was  bought  with  the 
money  that  he  stale  fro  our  Lorde  whan  he  bare  his  purse, 
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"wherfore  it  dothe  to  me  grete  payne  now  in  betyng 
my  face  with  the  blowynge  of  the  wynde  ;  and  these  two 
oxe  tongues  that  hange  here  above  me,  I  gave  them 
somtyme  to  two  preestes  to  praye  for  me.  I  bought 
them  with  myne  owne  money,  and  therfore  they  ease 
me,  bycause  the  fysshes  of  the  see  knawe  on  them  and 
spare  me.  And  this  stone  that  I  syt  on  laye  somtyme  in 
a  desolate  place  where  it  eased  no  man  ;  and  I  toke  it 
thens  and  layd  it  in  a  foule  waye,  where  it  dyd  moche 
ease  to  them  that  went  by  that  waye,  and  therfore  it 
easeth  me  now;  for  every  good  dede  shall  be  rewarded, 
and  every  evyll  dede  shal  be  punysshed."  And  the 
Sondaye  agaynst  even  there  came  a  grete  multitude  of 
fendes  blastyng  and  rorynge,  and  badde  saynt  Brandon 
go  thens,  that  they  myght  have  theyr  servaunt  Judas, 
"  for  we  dare  not  come  in  the  presence  of  our  mayster, 
but  yf  we  brynge  hym  to  hell  with  us."  And  saynt 
Brandon  sayd,  "  I  lette  not  you  do  your  maysters  com- 
maundement,  but  by  the  power  of  our  Lorde  Jesu  Chryst 
I  charge  you  to  leve  hym  this  nyght  tyll  to  morow." 
"  How  darest  thou  helpe  hym  that  so  solde  his  mayster 
for  XXX.  pens  to  the  Jewes,  and  caused  hym  also  to  dye 
the  moost  shamefuU  deth  upon  the  crosse  ?"  And  than 
saynt  Brandon  charged  the  fendes  by  his  passyon  that 
they  sholde  not  noy  hym  that  nyght.  And  than  the 
fendes  went  theyr  way  rorynge  and  cryenge  towarde 
hell  to  theyr  mayster,  the  grete  devyll.  And  than 
Judas  thanked  saynt  Brandon  so  rewfully  that  it  was 
pit4  to  se,  and  on  the  morowe  the  fendes  came  with  an 
horryble  noyse,   sayenge  that  they  had   that   nyght 
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suffred  grete  payne  bycause  they  brought  not  Judas, 
and  sayd  that  he  shold  suifre  double  payne  the  sixe 
dayes  folowynge.  And  they  toke  than  Judas  tremblynge 
for  fere  with  them  to  payne. 

And  after  saynt  Brandon  sayled  south-warde  thre 
dayes  and  thre  nyghtesj  and  on  the  Frydaye  they  sawe 
an  ylonde,  and  than  saynt  Brandon  began  to  sygh  and 
saye,  "  I  se  the  ylonde  wherin  saynt  Poule  the  heremyte 
dwelleth,  and  hath  dwelled  there  xl.  yere,  without  meet 
and  drynke  ordeyned  by  mannes  hande."  And  whan 
they  came  to  the  londe,  saynt  Poule  came  and  welcomed 
them  humbly.  He  was  olde  and  for-growen,  so  that 
no  man  myght  se  his  body,  of  whom  saynt  Brandon 
sayd  weepy ng,  "  Now  I  se  a  man  that  lyveth  more 
lyke  an  aungell  than  a  man,  wherfore  we  wretches 
may  be  ashamed  that  we  ly ve  not  better."  Than  saynt 
Poule  sayd  to  saynt  Brandon,  "  Thou  art  better  than  I ; 
for  our  Lorde  hath  shewed  to  the  more  of  his  prevytees 
than  he  hath  done  to  me,  wherfore  thou  oughtest  to  be 
more  praysed  than  I."  To  whome  saynt  Brandon  sayd, 
"We  ben  monkes  and  must  labour  for  our  meet,  but  God 
hath  provyded  for  the  suche  meet  as  thou  boldest  the 
pleased,  wherfore  thou  art  moche  better  than  I."  To 
whome  saynt  Poule  sayd,  "  Somtime  I  was  a  monke  of 
saynt  Patrykes  abbey  in  Yrelonde,  and  was  wardeyn  of 
the  place  where  as  men  entre  into  saynt  Patrikes  pur- 
gatory. And  on  a  day  there  came  one  to  me,  and  I 
asked  hym  what  he  was,  and  he  sayd  I  am  your  abbot 
Patryke,  ^nd  charge  the  that  thou  departe  from  hens 
to  morowe  erly  to  the  see  syde,  and  there  thou  shalt 
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fynde  a  shyppe,  into  the  wliiche  thou  must  entre, 
whiche  G-od  hath  ordeyned  for  the,  whose  wyll  thou 
must  accomplysshe.  And  so  the  nexte  daye  I  arose 
and  went  forth  and  founde  the  shyppe,  in  whiche  I 
entred,  and  by  the  purveyaunce  of  God  I  was  brought 
into  this  ylonde  the  seventh  daye  after,  and  than  I 
lefte  the  shyppe  and  went  to  londe,  and  there  I 
walked  up  and  downe  a  good  whyle,  and  than  by  the 
purveyaunce  of  God  there  came  an  otter  goynge  on  his 
hynder  feet  and  brought  me  a  flynte  stone,  and  an  yren 
to  smyte  fyre  with,  in  his  two  fore  clawes  of  his  feet ; 
and  also  he  had  aboute  his  necke  grete  plente  of 
fysshes,  whiche  he  cast  down  before  me  and  went  his 
waye,  and  I  smote  fyre,  and  made  a  fyre  of  styckes, 
and  dyd  sethe  the  fysshe,  by  whiche  I  lyved  thre 
dayes.  And  than  the  otter  came  agayn,  and  brought 
me  fysshe  for  other  thre  dayes  ;  and  thus  he  hath  done 
Ij.  yere,  through  the  grace  of  God.  And  there  was  a 
grete  stone,  out  of  whiche  our  Lorde  made  to  sprynge 
fayre  water,  clere  and  swete,  wherof  I  drynke  dayly. 
And  thus  have  I  lyved  this  Ij .  yere  ;  and  I  was  Ix.  yere 
olde  whan  I  came  hyther,  and  am  now  an  hondred  and 
xj.  yere  olde,  and  abyde  tyll  it  please  our  Lorde  to 
sende  for  me  ;  and  if  it  pleased  hym,  I  wolde  fayne  be 
discharged  of  this  wretched  lyfe."  And  than  he  bad 
saynt  Brandon  to  take  of  the  water  of  the  welle,  and 
to  cary  it  into  his  shyppe,  "  for  it  is  tyme  that  thou  de- 
parte,  for  thou  hast  a  grete  journey  to  do;  for  thou 
shalt  sayle  to  an  ylonde  whiche  is  xl.  dayes  saylyng 
hens,  where  thou  shalt  holde  thyn  Eester  lyke  as  thou 
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hast  done  to-fore,  wlier  as  the  tree  of  byrdes  is.  And  fro 
thens  thou  shalte  sayle  into  the  Londe  of  Byheest,  and 
shalt  abyde  there  xl.  dayes,  and  after  returne  home 
into  thy  count ree  in  safete."  And  than  these  holy  men 
toke  leve  eche  of  other,  and  they  wepte  bothe  full  sore 
and  kyssed  eche  other. 

And  than  saynt  Brandon  entred  into  his   shyppe, 

and  sayled  xl.  dayes  even  southe,  in  full  grete  tempest. 

And  on  Eester  even  came  to  theyr  procuratour,  whiche 

made  to  them  good  chore,  as  he  had  before  tyme.   And 

from  thens  they  came  to  the  grete  fysshe,  where  they 

sayd  matyns  and  masse  on  Eester  daye.     And  whan 

the  masse  was  done,  the  fysshe  began  to  meve,   and 

swamme  forth  fast  into  the  see,  wherof  the  monkes 

were  sore  agast  which  stode  upon  hym,  for  it  was  a 

grete  mervayle  to  se  suche  a  fysshe  as  grete  as  all  a 

countree  for  to  swymme  so  fast  in  the  water ;    but  by 

the  wyll  of  our  Lorde   God  this  fysshe  set  all  the 

monkes  a-londe  in  the  Paradise  of  Byrdes  all  hole  and 

sounde,  and  than  returned  to  the  place  that  he  came 

fro.  And  than  saynt  Brandon  and  his  monkes  thanked 

our  Lorde  God  of  theyr  delyveraunce  of  the  grete 

fysshe,  and  kepte  theyr  Eestertyde  tyll  Trinite  Son- 

daye,  lyke  as  they  had  done  before  tyme.     And  after 

this  they  toke  theyr  shyppe  and  sayled  eest  xl.  dayes, 

and  at  the  xl.  dayes  ende  it  began  to  hayle  ryght 

fast,  and  therwith  came  a  derke  myst,  whiche  lasted 

longe  after,  whiche  fered  saynt  Brandon  and  his  monkes, 

and  prayed  to  our  Lord  to   kepe    and  helpe  them. 

And  than  anone  came  theyr  procuratour,  and  badde 
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them  to  be  of  good  chere,  for  they  were  come  into  the 
Londe  of  Byheest.  And  soone  after  that  mjst  passed 
awaye,  and  anone  they  sawe  the  fayrest  countree  eest- 
warde  that  ony  man  myght  se,  and  was  so  clere  and 
bryght  that  it  was  an  hevenly  syght  to  beholde ;  and  all 
the  trees  were  charged  with  rype  fruyte  and  herbes 
full  of  floures  ;  in  whiche  londe  they  walked  xl.  dayes, 
but  they  coude  se  none  ende  of  that  londe  ;  and  there 
was  alwaye  daye  and  never  nyght,  and  the  londe 
attemperate  ne  to  bote  ne  to  colde.  And  at  the  last 
they  came  to  a  ryver,  but  they  durst  not  go  over. 
And  there  came  to  them  a  fayre  yonge  man,  and  wel- 
comed them  curtoysly,  and  called  eche  of  them  by  his 
name,  and  dyd  grete  reverence  to  saynt  Brandon,  and 
sayd  to  them,  "  Be  ye  now  joyfull,  for  this  is  the  londe 
that  ye  have  sought ;  but  our  Lorde  wyll  that  ye  departe 
hens  hastely,  and  he  wyll  she  we  to  you  more  of  his 
secretes  whan  ye  come  agayn  into  the  see ;  and  our 
Lorde  wyll  that  ye  lade  your  shyppe  with  the  fruyte 
of  this  londe,  and  hye  you  hens,  for  ye  may  no  lenger 
abyde  here,  but  thou  shalt  sayle  agayne  into  thyne 
owne  countree,  and  soone  after  thou  comest  home  thou 
shalt  dye.  And  this  water  that  thou  seest  here 
departeth  the  worlde  asondre;  for  on  that  other  syde 
of  the  water  may  no  man  come  that  is  in  this  lyfe. 
And  the  fruyte  that  ye  se  is  alwaye  thus  rype  every 
tyme  of  the  yere,  and  alwaye  it  is  herelyght  as  ye  now 
se ;  and  he  that  kepeth  our  Lordes  hestes  at  all  tymes 
shall  se  this  londe,  or  he  passe  out  of  this  worlde." 
And  than  saynt  Brandon  and  his  monkes  toke  of 
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that  fruyte  as  moche  as  they  wolde,  and  also  toke  with 
them  grete  plente  of  precyous  stones ;  and  than  toke 
theyr  leve  and  went  to  shyppe,  wepynge  sore  bycause 
they  myght  no  lenger  abyde  there.  And  than  they  toke 
theyr  shyppe  and  came  home  into  Yrelonde  in  safete, 
whome  theyr  bretherne  receyved  with  grete  joye, 
gyvynge  thankynges  to  our  Lorde,  whiche  had  kepte 
them  all  those  seven  yere  fro  many  a  peryll,  and 
brought  them  home  in  safete,  to  whome  be  gyven 
honour  and  glory  worlde  withouten  ende.  Amen. 
And  soone  after,  this  holy  man  saynt  Brandon  wexed 
feble  and  soke,  and  had  but  ly tell  joye  of  this  world, 
but  ever  after  his  joye  and  mynde  was  in  the  joyes  of 
heven.  And  in  shorte  tyme  after,  he,  beynge  full  of 
vertues,  departed  out  of  this  lyfe  unto  everlastyng 
lyfe,  and  was  worshypfuUy  buryed  in  a  fayre  abbey, 
whiche  he  hym  selfe  founded,  w^here  our  Lorde  sheweth 
for  this  holy  saynt  many  fayre  myracles.  Wherfore 
let  us  devoutly  praye  to  this  holy  saynt  that  he  praye 
for  us  unto  our  Lord,  that  he  have  mercy  on  us, 
to  whom  be  gyven  laude,  honour,  and  empyre,  world 
withouten  ende.     Amen. 


NOTES  TO   THE  METRICAL   LIFE. 


P.  1, 1.  I. — The  name  is  spelt  diversely  in  the  different 
MSS.  Brendan  and  Brandan.  The  commencement  of  our  Eng- 
lish poem  agrees  closely  with  that  of  the  prose  English  version 
here  printed,  but  they  differ  very  much  from  the  original  La- 
tin, and  all  the  other  versions,  which  give  a  more  exact  account 
of  the  family  of  the  saint. — Sanctus  Brendanus,  filius  Finlo- 
cha,  nepotis  Alti  de  genere  Eogeni,  e  stagnile  regione  Mimen- 
sium  ortus  fuit. 

P.  1, 1.  4. — A  thousend  monekes.']  So  the  English  prose  ver- 
sion. The  original  Latin,  and  all  the  other  versions,  say  three 
thousand. 

P.  6. — Barint.']  The  Latin  calls  him  Barintus,  nepos  Neil 
regis.     In  the  prose  life  he  is  corruptly  called  Beryne. 

P.  2, 1.  5.— Jfernoc]  The  Trin.  Col.  MS.  reads  Menrok. 
The  prose  version,  probably  by  a  mere  error  of  the  printer, 
calls  him  Meruoke. 

P.  2, 1.  6.—Mountmjne  of  Stedes,  MS.  Trin.  The  Latin 
text  has  juxta  Montem  Lapidis. 

R  2, 1.  23.—Ane  lond.']  The  Trin.  Col.  MS.  reads  a  nyive 
lond. 

P.  3, 1.  6. — A  yung  wan^  The  original  Latin,  and  the  ver- 
sions made  immediately  from  it,  have  only  quidam  vir,  without 
saying  anything  of  his  youth. 

P.  4, 1.  4. — The  Trin.  C.  MS.  reads,  agen-ward  he  wende 
tho,  and  that. 

P.  4, 1.  IS.—Smyl.']  MS.  Tr.  C.  reads  smelle. 

P.  4, 1.  14.— In  tkogt  he  stod,  MS.  Tr.  C.     This  MS.  adds 

F 
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after  this  line  the  following,  which  is  evidently  omitted  in  our 
text — He  thogt  fondy  ther-of  yf  hit  were  Godes  wylle. 

P.  4, 1.  17. — We  should  probably  read  Thuse  tuelve,  as  the 
line  seems  at  present  imperfect.  MS.^Tr.  C  has  Thes  twelve 
he  clyped  to  consail.  There  are  also  evidently  two  lines  omit- 
ted in  our  text,  which  should  form  the  commencement  of  St. 
Brandan's  address  to  his  monks,  and  which  stand  thus  in  the 
Tr.C.  MS:— 

"  Icli  thynche  to  a  prive  thyng,  ther-of  ye  mote  me  rede, 
To  seche  the  Londe  of  Byheste,  if  oure  Lord  wole  me  thuder  lede." 

The  omission  has  arisen  from  the  number  of  consecutive 
rhymes.  In  the  English  prose  version  the  preparations  for 
voyage  are  told  more  briefly. 

P.  5, 1.  5. — The  Tr.  C.  MS.  reads  Hu  leten  male  a  stronge 
schip.  The  Latin  text  differs  here  from  our  narrative.  Trans- 
actis  jam  quadraginta  diebus,  et  salutatis  fratribus  ac  com- 
mendatis  preeposito  monasterii  sui,  qui  fuit  postea  successor  in 
eodem  loco,  profectus  est  contra  occidentaiem  plagam  cum 
quatuordecim  fratribus  ad  insulam  cujusdam  sancti  patris 
nomine  Aende.  Tbi  demoratus  est  tribus  diebus  et  tribus  noc- 
tibus.  Post  hsec,  accepta  benedictione  sancti  patris  et  omnium 
monachorum  qui  cum  eo  erant,  profectus  est  in  idtimam  par- 
tem regionis  suae,  ubi  demorabantur  parentes  ejus.  Attamen 
noluit  illos  videre,  sed  cujusdam  summitatem  montis  exten- 
dentis  se  in  oceanum,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Brendani  sedes,  as- 
cendit,  ibique  fuit  tentorium  suum,  ubi  erat  et  introitus  unius 
navis.  Sanctus  Brendanus  et  qui  cum  eo  erant,  acceptis  fer- 
ramentis,  fecerunt  naviculam  levissimam,  costatam  et  colum- 
natam  ex  vimine,  sicut  mos  est  in  illis  partibus,  et  cooperu- 
erunt  eam  coriis  bovinis  ac  rubricatis  in  cortice  roborina,  lini- 
eruntque  foris  omnes  juncturas  navis,  et  expendia  quadraginta 
dierum  et  butirum  adpellesprseparandas  assumpserunt  ad  co- 
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operimentum  navis,  et  csetera  utensilia  quag  ad  usiim  vitse 
humanae  pertinent.  Arborem  posuerunt  in  medio  navis  fixum, 
et  velum,  et  eaetera  quae  ad  gubernationem  navis  pertinent. 

This  is  a  curious  description  of  a  very  primitive  ship. 

P.  6, 1.  4. — An  hulle  at  the  laste,  MS.  Tr.  C. 

P.  6, 1.  8. — Hu  ivende  ahoute  as  moppysche  men  that  nuste 
wer  hu  were.  MS.  Tr.  C. 

P.  6, 1.  13. — To  an  halle.']  The  Latin  has,  usque  ad  unum 
oppidum,  intrantes  autem  viderunt  aulam  magnam.  In  the 
early  French  version  it  is,  Et  sivkent  le  chien  dusques  au  chas- 
tel.  Dont  entrerent  en  i.  chastel,  et  virent  une  grande  sale. 
The  English  versions  omit  the  incident  of  one  of  the  two  monks 
who  followed  St.  Brandan  voluntarily,  who  stole  a  bridle  of 
silver  from  the  hall,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  the  island. 

P.  7, 1.  7. — The  Island  of  Sheep,  answering  closely  to  this 
description,  is  described  by  some  of  the  Arabian  geographers 
as  existing  in  the  western  ocean. 

P.  8, 1.  7.— Eyre,  MS.  Tr.  C,  which  adds  after  this  line, 
the  two  following — 

"  And  here  wey  to  here  schyp  eche  after  other  noma, 
God  hym  thogt  levyste  was  that  sonest  thyder  come." 

P.  8, 1.  IQ.—Jascom.']  The  MS.  Tr.  C.  reads  Jastoyn-.the 
Latin  has  Jasconius.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  the 
preface,  that  the  incident  of  the  great  fish  is  founded  in  the 
Arabian  voyages  of  Sinbad.  The  existence  of  this  great  fish 
was  a  very  popular  legend  in  the  middle  ages  ;  it  was  doubtless 
the  Craken  of  the  north.  In  the  medieval  bestiaries  it  is  some- 
times identified  with  the  whale.  The  story  is  the  subject  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  the  Exeter  MS.  Philippe  de  Thaun 
gives  the  same  incident  in  a  few.  lines,  adding  that  the 
fish,  before  rising  to  the  surface,  throws  the  sand  of  the  sea  on 
its  back,  which  gives  it  still  more  the  appearance  of  land, — 
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"  Cetus  ceo  est  mult  grant  beste,  tut  tens  en  mer  converse ; 
Le  sablun  de  mer  prent,  sur  son  dos  I'estent, 
Sur  mer  s'esdrecerat,  en  pais  si  esterat. 
Li  notuners  la  veit,  quide  que  ille  sait, 
Hoc  vait  ariver  sun  cunrei  aprester. 
Li  balain  le  fu  sent  e  la  nef  e  la  gent; 
Lores  se  plungerat,  si  il  pot,  si's  neierat." 

"  Cetus  is  a  very  great  beast,  which  lives  always  in  the  sea  ; 
it  takes  the  sand  of  the  sea,  spreads  it  on  its  back,  raises  itself 
up  in  the  sea,  and  will  be  without  motion.  The  seafarer  sees 
it,  thinks  that  it  is  an  island,  lands  there  to  prepare  his  meal. 
The  whale  feels  the  fire  and  the  ship  and  the  people  ;  then  he 
will  plunge  and  drown  them,  if  he  can." 

See  also  the  account  of  this  monster  given  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish metrical  bestiary,  printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquge,  vol.  i. 
p.  220. 

P.  9, 1.  9.— The  Tr.  C.  MS.  reads,— 

"  Tho  fley  ther  up  a  litel  foule,  and  toward  hym  gan  te, 
As  a  fythele  liis  wyngen  ferd  tho  he  bygan  to  fle." 

P.  9, 1.  16. — This  notion  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fallen  angels,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  Lucifer's  crime,  v/as  very  general  in  the  middle 
ages.  I  have  collected  together  from  old  writers  some  extracts 
on  this  subject  in  my  essay  on  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  p. 
90.  In  the  Latin  text  of  our  legend  the  bird  says,  Nos  sumus 
de  magna  ilia  ruina  antiqui  hostis  ;  sed  non  peccando  aut 
consentiendo  sumus  lapsi,  sed  Dei  pietate  praedestinati,  nam 
ubi  sumus  creati,  per  lapsum  istius  cum  suis  satellibus  con- 
tigit  nostra  ruina.  Deus  autem  omnipotens,  qui  Justus  est  et 
verax,  suo  judicio  misit  nos  in  istum  locum.  Poenas  non  sus- 
tinemus.  Praesentiam  Dei  ex  parte  non  videre  possumus, 
tantum  alienavit  nos  consortio  illorum  qui  steterunt.  Vaga- 
mur  per  diversas  partes  hujus  ssecidi,  aeris  et  firmamenti  et 
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terrarum,  sicut  et  alii  spiritus  qui  mittuntur.  Sed  in  Sanctis 
diebus  dominicis  accipimus  corpora  talia  qua3  tu  vides,  et  per 
Dei  dispensationem  commoramur  hie  et  laudamus  creatorem 
nostrum. 

P.  11, 1.  8.—Abbei/.']  Insulam  quae  vocatur  Ailhey.  Text. 
Lat. 

P.  12,  1.  3. — Thoiher  ivori,']  unus  turbidus.     Text.  Lat. 

P.  13, 1.  5. — White  mores.']  The  Latin  text  has,  Et  quibus- 
dam  radicibus  incredibilis  saporis. 

P.  14,1.  1. — Seint  Alvey.']  Et  sancti  Ailbei.  Text.  Lat. 

P.  14, 1.  le.—  Weved.']  An  altar.  In  the  next  line  MS.  Tr. 
C.  reads,  ivevecl,  chalys,  arid  croeses.  Erant  enim  altaria  de 
cristallo,  calices  et  patenae,  urceoli,  et  caetera  vasa  quae  perti- 
nebant  ad  cultum  divinum,  itidem  ex  cristallo  erant.  Text, 
Lat. 

P.  15. 1.  13. —  Ylle  ofankres,']  i.  e.  the  isle  of  hermits,  or 
anchorites.  MS.  Tr.  C.  reads  ?/Ze  of  auntres.  De  duobusvero 
qui  supersunt,  unus  peregrinabitur  in  insula  quae  vocatm- 
Anachoritalis ;  porro  alter  morte  pessima  condempnabitur 
apud  inferos.     Text.  Lat. 

P.  15, 1.  15. — A  furi  areive.']  Sagitta  ignea.  Text.  Lat. 
The  prose  English  version  has  misread  angel  for  arrow. 

P.  16, 1.  5. — Midewynter.']  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  Christmas. 

P.  16, 1.  16. — Fowelen  Parays.']  Insula  quae  vocatur  Pa- 
radisus  Avium.  Text.  Lat.  A  curious  incident  of  the  Latin 
legend,  where  the  monks  were  made  ill  by  drinking  water  in 
another  island,  is  omitted  in  the  English. 

P.  16, 1. 18. — Scher-thursdai.']  Shere  Thm'sday,  or  Maun- 
day  Thursday,  is  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  wash  each  other's  feet  in  imitation  of  Christ,  which 
ceremony  was  called  his  mande  (or  commandment),  whence 
is  derived  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  day. 
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P.  17, 1.  25.—Ymone.']  The  Tr.  C.  MS.  reads  echon. 

P.  19, 1.  15. — Afingred,']  i.  e.  hungry.  See  the  Glossary  to 
Piers  Ploughman.  In  the  original  Latin  text  the  monks  are 
twice  exposed  to  extreme  hunger,  and  on  the  first  occasion  re- 
lieve themselves  by  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  beast  which  had 
been  killed.  Several  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  original  story 
are  omitted  in  the  English  version.  It  would  appear  also  that 
in  the  Latin  legend  the  great  beast  which  had  been  killed  was 
the  same  on  whose  back  they  had  lit  the  fire,  for  Brandan  says 
to  them  when  they  express  their  fear  of  the  fishes  they  saw 
asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — Cur  timetis  istas  bestias? 
Nonne  omnium  bestiarum  maxima  devorata  est?  Sedentes 
vos  et  psallentes  ssepe  in  dorso  ejus  fuistis,  et  silvam  scindistis, 
et  ignem  accendistis,  et  carnem  ejus  coxistis, 

P.  22, 1. 2. — For  a  full  illustration  of  the  notions  relating 
to  hell  and  paradise  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  legend 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  materials  I  have  collected  in 
the  essay  on  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory." 

P.  23, 1.  8. — Ambesas.']  A  term  in  the  game  of  dice,  fre- 
quently used  in  medieval  writers,  which  shows  the  great  pre- 
valence of  gambling  in  the  middle  ages. 

P.  26, 1.  7. — And  oure  Loverdes  pans  ber.']  It  was  a  preva- 
lent notion  in  the  middle  ages  that  Judas  was  the  pursebearer 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  that  his  avarice  and  dishonesty 
was  partly  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  curious  early  fragment 
on  this  subject  is  printed  intheReliquiseAntiqu8B,vol.i.  p.  144. 
In  the  "  Chester  Mysteries  "  he  is  made  to  take  offence  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  Magdalene  in  lavishing  so  much  money 
on  a  pot  of  ointment.  In  the  Latin  text  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Brandan,  Judas  is  represented  as  having  been  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  Saviour— quando  fui  camerarius  Domini.  In 
the  French  version  it  is,  Quandje  fui  cambrelens  men  Signeur. 
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P.  30,  1.  21. — The  Latin  text  gives  his  age  somev/hat  dif- 
ferently. Nonagenarius  enim  sum  in  hae  insula,  et  triginta 
annis  in  victu  piscium,  et  sexaginta  in  victu  illius  fontis,  et 
quinquaginta  fui  in  patria  mea  ;  omnes  enim  anni  vitae  meae 
sunt  centum  quinquaginta. 

P.  34, 1.  11. — An  abbei.']  This  abbey  was  Cluain-fert  or 
Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  where  it  is  pretended 
that  St.  Brandan  was  buried  in  the  year  576.  See  Archdall, 
Monast.  Hibern.  p.  278. 

P.  36, 1.  11. — In  a  visi/07i.']  The  prose  version  is  here  rather 
confused,  and  the  writer  appears  unintentionally  to  have  over- 
looked part  of  the  original.  It  would  seem  here  as  though  the 
voyage  of  Barintus  was  nothing  more  than  a  vision,  which 
certainly  was  not  the  writer's  meaning. 
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